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NOTICE OF FALL MEETING 

(Annual Meeting) 

Cambridge, Massachuseti-s, 

October 14, 1911. 
Notice is hereby given that the Annual Mcetiog of the Cam- 
bridge Historical Society will be held Tuesday Evening, October 
>4, 1911, in Emerson Hall, Room J, Harvard University. 
iMO P. H.— Annual Reports and Election of Officers. 
8.IO P. M.— A Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Joaiah P. Cooke will be 
given by Rev. George Hodges, I). D., Dean of tlie 
Episcopal Theological School. 
Au Address on "The New Cbarter for Cambridge: its 
History and Meaning " will be given by Professor 
Lewis Jerome Johnson, of Harvard Uuiversity. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

or 
THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



THE SEVENTEENTH MEETING 

'T^HE SurvBNTBENTH MsETiNa of The Cambmdge His- 
■'■ TOBiCAL Society was held the twenty-fifth day of 
January, nineteen hundied and ten, at a quarter before eight 
o'clock in the evening, in the building of the Cambridge 
Latin School, Trowbridge Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The President, Richabd Henbt Dana, presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Upon the subject for the meeting Wokthington Chauhcet . 
FoBD read the following paper : 



CERTAIN DEFECTS IN THE PUBLICATIONS OF 

HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 

It vas with deliberation that I selected my subject for this even- 
ing. The virtaes of historical societies Tequiie no description or 
catalogue ; it is the fault of the society if they are not apparent and 
known. Advertising consists in exposing the good points of the 
article advertised ; and whether it be in the form of a car panel, a 
Inll-board, or a volume of proceedings, the beet is intended to be 
shown. But Uie defects we are all busy in trying to cover — per- 
haps to obviate. Having tiie honor to represent the oldest histori- 
cal society in this country, the socie^ with Hhe widest experience, 
It will not be charged that I have no business to lift the e<^ of 
the curtain, and expose some of those heaps of rubbish which have 
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ajjcnmnl&ted in a oentniy, and which aie too often copied by 
yoQi^er aociedes in the belief that the dust, cobwebs, and scrap 
constitute the best part of the eociety — the cause of its existence 
and the excuse for its activity. So I propose to speak of the de- 
fects — aasniniQg the virtaea to be great, numerous, and potent 

1. Have yon ever dropped off at a city — a capital of a State — 
on history bent, to find that the historical society rooms are opened 
only on rare oocasioiis; bat the librarian and key can be found 
some milee out of the city, and can be reached by driving, no 
trolley lines ronning in that direction? This situation becomes 
more interestii^ if you are invited in midwinter. 

2. Have you ever travelled a huudied miles or more on a 
Monday, to find that the historical society rooms are open only on 
Fridays, between the hours of two and four in the afternoon? 
Any Monday will do. 

8. Have you ever taken a night's journey to consult some book 
or manuscript, to find that the ^ing desired can be seen only on a 
card from a member of the society — you being a veritable Ishmael 
to the place — more so after than before the visit? 

4. Have yon ever been greeted cordially by the custodian of the 
society's treasTtres, but only to be told, on stating generally your 
wishes, that under the mles you must indicate the particular paper 
you wish to see ? To assist you in this operation there is no cata- 
logue or even a general description of the collection, the custodian 
knows nothing about manuscripts, and there is no one connected 
with the society who " does " manuscripts. 

5. Have you ever penetrated into the inner rooms of the treasure 
house, to learn tliat the card catalogue is not open to the pnblic? 

6. Have you ever had the object of your search before yon, 
memorandum pad at your elbow, and pencil in hand, only to be 
told that no note or notes can be taken without first applying to 
the board, council or directors of the institution? If it is in early 
summer, so much the better, as the council holds no meeting till 
the fall, and by that time you will have forgotten all about your 
request, and can receive with philosophic calm the negative that 
comes from the council through the custodian. 

T. Have you ever found sis or seven letteiB in a collection, of 
little or no importance to the collection, bnt of good value to your 
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particular parpose, only to be informed that coines cannot be taken, 
sfl the Bociety hopes to print the collection ? In yont heart yon 
know that the society, if it ever does publish, will be forced to 
make selections out of it, and among the first to be passed over will 
be the letters yon have selected. If yon live long enongb, yon will 
see tiiat this comes tme. 

Here are seven mortal sins in tiie man^^ement of historical so- 
cieties, and I have enconnteied as many as five of them in a single 
society and in a single day. In a career of more than twenty-five 
years I have met them in many forms and disguises, but always as 
hindrances, disoonragements, and personal selfishness. They were 
applied in tiie Department of State of the United States as well as 
in the humblest collection in the land, and invariably originated in 
that good old comfortable prejudice that the collections were to 
be treated as the personal possessions of the custodian — to be 
nsed or not according to his whim. It was with keen pleasure that 
I received the aid of my then chief, Mr. Thomas P. Bayard, who 
had an interest in thii^ historical, in breaking down the restric- 
tions in the Department of State ; and it was witli as keen pleasure 
that I had the countenance of my chief in the Library of Congress, 
Mr. Herbert Putnam, in making a national bureau of archives — 
free to any historical investagator — withont any restrictions or red- 
tape methods. In securing accessitulit^ to material lies the correc- 
tive to nearly eveiy one of the seven mortal sins I have detailed. 

But outside of the federal goremment as represented in the 
Library of Congress, and a very few institutions which could be 
named, reigns Cimmerian darkness, more or less impenetrable, ac- 
coidii^ to tihe Aharm you carry — a name of weight, a letter of 
introduction, a personal acquaintance with the custodian. The 
questions are ever present: what are the true functions of an his- 
torical society, and how &r does this particular institution fnlfill 
these functions ? In nine out of ten cases the defecte do not lie in 
the organization and by-laws, for the organization is practically the 
same in all, as are tihe by-laws, which are made to protect t^inst 
abuse and sgainst destmotion. The errors lie at the door of the 
custodian, whose buainees it is to enforce or release the by-laws 
according to oiroomstance, but to lean on the side of liberality. 
Even thongh maintained by private subscriptions, an historical 
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society has quaai-pablio fanctioiis. Otherwise it beoomes a tomh 
for the final and complete burial of material ; and this process of 
entomlnng is greatly asststed by a rule which gives the use only to 
members of the society. I tould form a small library of volumes 
in each one of which could be read the effects of this narrow policy 
— resulting in incomplete histories thi-ough lack of material on the 
one hand, and in incomplete histories through lack of ability on the 
other. The parable of the talents applies here with peculiar force. 
It is only necessary to name such institutions as the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society or the State Historical Society of Wisconsin to 
indicate two of the best conducted in the land, advanced, liberal and 
generous to all ; and both have gained by their open-handedness. 

For eveiy sin of management there are a dozen sins of use in 
publishing historical materiaL It is one thing to collect, and quite 
another to publish. The necessity for collecting printed matter has 
been much restricted in recent years by the growth of the pnblia 
library. The necessary tools of workers and the rare or unusual 
are proper objects of a collecting society. Yet even here there are 
limitations. Why, for example, should the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, or this Society, seek to obtain the rarities of New 
England history by pnrcl^se, when copies are availaUe in the 
Boston Public, in Harvard University, in the John Garter Brown 
and in the American Antiquarian Society libraries ? These rarities 
cost from $50 to $1000, and no one short of a millionaire can hope 
to gather even a smaU nnmber of them in a lifetime of ardent 
collecting. The Massachusetts Historical Society has directed its 
means towards publishing, and wisely ; for many a society has been 
burdened with a few very good pieces, buried in eccentrically geo- 
graphical situations, where they cannot be seen and their veiy exist- 
ence is almost unknown ; and many a one has been crippled at the 
outset by this ambition to have and to hold costiy rarities. The 
mere possession and its cost have reduced them to a oondition of 
helplessness in pubUshing. 

Nor is this helplessness an unmixed evil. The older conditaons 
were BO restful. Once in three or four years a leading society 
would issue a volume. It would contain some set addresses, some 
original documents, and no index. The entire annual ou^ut of all 
historical societies oould be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
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The general ran differed bnt little, — Bome dooamentaiy material, 
more or less inaccoratelj transcribed and printed, some reprintB of 
rare iasoes of the past, some crude facsimiles, more or less mislead- 
ing, and some chats l^ members upon subjects of tremendously 
personal interest, but of no possible value to any one else. The 
meetings were more of a social gathering, more informal than the 
conditions of to-day hare imposed, less critical of what was presented, 
and really enjoying intelligently and enthusiastically the noveltiea 
as they were offered. And the field of histoiy was much less a 
onltiTated ground than at present. It was all so simple. In meet- 
ing the librariui announced that he had another volume of collec- 
tions ready for the printer. Thereupon the president gracefully 
responded to the unspoken suggestion, and remarked that he would 
be happy to pay the cost of printing and distributing the volume. 
With such a machinery why raise any question as to the contents 
of the volume, or the manner of presenting the material? The 
librarian was sole ju<^e of value and form ; the president paid the 
cost. It was s one-man influence. Unconsciously we think not so 
much of the X Historical Society as of Mr. A. B. C. who pays the 
bills, who is supposed to htive the greatest interest in the welfare 
of the society, and who is in reality the mainspring of the institu- 
tiou. We look upon him as an historical scholar, even though his 
interest in bistoiy is limited to his own name ; he is treated rever- 
entially by his colleE^ues ; he becomes the bonoiaiy member of 
sister societies, the recipient of d^rees from his college because of 
these publications, and so on — a little cirele of activity that runs 
its course mechanically, until the great man passes away, and a 
new name and individuality takes his place, and by a well-recognized 
formula deflects the line of directitm by a trifle, and announcii^ 
progress, asks leave, alas, to sit ^lun. 

This personal element favored sitting still, but it also favored 
defective publications. Editors were few, and gave their time and 
service voluntarily ; they were not trained in historic^ methods, 
and their enthusiasm and knowledge could make up for only a part 
of their weakness. In the United States, history as a study is only 
a matter of some thirty years in age. The older workers in so- 
cieties had to encoun^ oontributions, essa^, and lucubrations 
upon the infinitesimallj small. They were oldiged to recognize the 
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weaknesses of their neighbors as well as of th^ ipembers by pajiiig 
too great an attention to personal, family, and local matters. How 
many of as caa afford (to nse a bookseller's term) to keep in stock 
a file of the isaaes of more than a very few of tii& many societies 
printing their materiaL 

The men mass is appaUii^, and the attempt has been made to 
measure it. We have a notably heavy volume, of equally heavy 
contents, giving a list of the papers printed by the historical so- 
cieties of the United States. It is not complete, but it is issued 
upon a scale possible only with the national government. The 
volume contains a thousand odd closely printed pi^^es, and an in- 
dex of one third that number of pages. It is as cheerful reading as 
a cemetery list, and it chiefly marks bonals, quite as complete as 
what is printed hy the daily newspapers. Is it possible to trace 
from this formidaUe list the trend of such printing activity in his- 
torical lines? There could be found the variations I have just 
noted, periods of great activity and well-directed action alternating 
with periods of quiescence and perfunctory performance. Here they 
are, all jumbled together, historical, genealogical, and patriotic so- 
cieties ; one man, one cause, one locality societies ; personal, family, 
and town, societies; and all apparently having but one object in 
view, to print something, regularly or occasionally, once or often. 
The confusion is the greater when we examine the contents of the 
publications of a single society. What is the measure of interest, 
the principle of exolusi<m (if any), or the standard of judgment? 
Is there evidence of intelligent selection or careful preparation? 
Do the younger societies afford any proof of benefiting by the errors 
of their elders ? If the truth were to be told, the saddest mistakes 
would be diacovered in the most recent issues of the youngest so- 
cieties. All past experience seems to have been for nothing. This 
tremendous catah^pie of historical publications is all a maze, a 
puzzle ; but it is instinctiTely felt that here may be found a very 
long chapter of horrible examples, thii^ to be avoided; and with 
it a very much shorter chapter of things worthy of praise and 
imitation. The great fault is that the material is not only mislead- 
ii^; in itself, but is used in a misleading manner, and often with an 
intent to mislead. A partial truth is dangerously near a complete 
lie, and becomes one when framed by interest, whether ignorant 
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or not. It u i>inag.ing to Bee how mooh time and mgenuity are er- 
pended in polling down what others have set up, or in strengthen- 
ing the tottering foandations of a possible tradition, an impossible 
history. A striking instance is the attempt to trace back to blooded 
stock on the other side of the water. Let me read a few sentences 
from one who was not a trtuned genealogist, but was blessed with 
sufficient humor to know what a trained genealogist should be, 

" Perhaps in this place the history may pause to congratulate it* 
self upon the enormous amount of braveiy, wisdom, eloquence, 
yirtae, gentle birth, and trae nolnlity, that appears to hare come 
into England with the Norman Invasion : an amount which the 
genealogy of every ancient family lends its aid to swell, and which 
would beyond all question haye been found to be just as great, and 
to the full as proUGo in giving birth to long lives of chivalrous 
descendants, boastful of their origin, even though William the 
Conqueror had been William the Conquered; a change of circum- 
stances which, it is quite certain, would have made no manner of 
difference in this respect" ^ 

Cannot this be read in hundreds of genealc^es or local histories? 

Another good instance is the attempt to bolster up the so-called 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, peculiarly a local 
irruption in that county of North Carolina. Not one hit of good 
evidence has been produced to support the contention of the 
Declaiationers, every historical point is against them. Tet there 
are a monument, brass plates, and a presidential visit ; there are peri- 
odic explosions of supposedly new evidence, and much peisonality 
and abuse of those who question the tradition. The whole monu- 
ment rests upon a false foundation — a desire to gain local and 
lamily renown ; and starting with a possilnlity, its backers have 
refused to recognize the cumulative evidence ^^nst it, and treat 
it not as a question of lustoiy, but aa a plank in a part^ platform 
— a good enough Morgan until after election. 

It was said in the seventeenth century that a man who went in 
search of the philosopher's stone and dabbled in alchemy usually 
ended 1^ being oommitted to the Gatehouse or prison as a coiner. 
This course is not confined to alchemy. It is so much easier and 
more pleasant to make a supposition that will meet the desired 
1 Uutin Cbnzslewit, Ch. L 
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condition than to dig out the fitote and, possibly, find tiiat they will 
not support your theory. 

The tendency of historical writing is to become monographic, tSie 
study of a single incident, a short period of time, or an individnal 
in a narrow field of action. The larger part of historical pahlica- 
tion lies in printing source material, the documentary evidence in 
full, with more or less extensive notes. The archivist supplies the 
essayist with his material, ukd the essayist offers to the general 
hisbman his poriion of partially predigested histoiy. There are 
few who have the means, inclination, and leisure to devote them- 
selves to a great historical writing ; but there ate many who can 
torn out a monograph and do it welL The co-operative history is 
a development of this monographic idea, and the results are seen 
by comparing such works as those of Bancroft, or Hildreth, or Von 
Hoist wit^ Hart's "American Nation." The personalis of the 
writer is diminished, but in its place we have a wider view, a more 
consistent plan, and a better arrangement of material. 
This points out the proper sphere of activity of an historical 
' society. It would be absurd for one to undertake a general history 
of the United States; it would be equally absurd for one in 
Massachusetts to undertake the history of South Dakota or a 
Mexican State. It would be going too fax afield, when there is an 
abundance of good material lying at our very doors. For the 
material is abundant, — the more so because tiie very obvious has, 
as is not onnsual, been passed over. We mourn the absence of 
reliable economic records, the beie facts which may serve as a basis 
of a great economic histoiy of a land which has an economic histoiy 
wordiy of study. Have we a good sketch of the maimer in which 
Massachusetts became settled, how and why population took certain 
lines, and what has been the effect in producing that great outward 
movement of population to the westward, evidences of which may 
be seen in nearly every State in the Union outside of the slave- 
holding States 7 Have' we a good history of a village common, and 
what it meant then and means now to the cluster of houses of 
which it was the center? Have we the be^nnings of the political 
history of any town, in its great changes from a few cottages to an 
important city ? Have we a full history of a &ctory town, with its 
vital alterations in every part of its economy ? Can you name a 
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Batisfactoiy study of a frontier town, of the eettJement of a State or 
region* or of any one line of development wiiich may serve as a 
history of many, and give the economic historian a foundation from 
which to generalize ? 

Instancee can be named of notable studies. There is a gentleman 
of this city who has made the study of the provincial paper money 
of Massachusetts his own, and by long, patient, detailed aocumulatioa 
and treatment of material has given a history invaluable to one who 
woold understand the social experience of the eighteenth century in 
the American colonies. For tiie results apply to any colony that 
experimented with its currency in the hope of being able to cancel 
a debt without an equivalent. la one of the volumes of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics are to be found tables of 
prices of commodities from the seventeenth century, taken from 
merchants' books — dry, f ragmentaiy, and horribly unrelated, yet 
capable of being interpreted in a manner that will explain mftny a 
local revolution, many a migration, and many a social disturbance. 
That collection of disjointed items is tax more valuable to history 
than the costly and useless compilation of names of those wtu> 
served from Massachusetta in the War of Independence or in the 
Civil War. Costly it has been beyond question ; useless it will be, 
as the United States government proposes to issue a similar list for 
the whole countiy, and has a force of four hundred compilers against 
the four or five that the State offers. A part of the same money 
expended in printing the Council Minutes, or the Journals of the 
House of RepresentativeB, or the State Archives, would bring in 
much better and more permanent results. 

Local history is not to be despised when the material ofFers. 
Salem witchcraft contributed to the world's experience in delusion. 
Is Harvard University an asset of Cambridge or of tbe entire coun- 
tty? Is Plymouth a spot on a pink map, or is it by inheritance a 
conviction, a moral inflaence 7 In naming Concord is it a locality 
tibat first comes to our minds ?' 

Fortunately here we have some good models of treatment. The 
town of Quincy, Mass., was not a very promising subject for a his- 
tory, yet it has in Charles Francis Adams's " Three Episodes of Mas- 
sacbusette Histoiy" a work almost unique. This is not because it 
is a local bistoiy, but because it is sketched on such broad lines aa 
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to be at once a histoiy of the fiiat yean of the Bay Bettlement and 
the connection of a New England town with the cnrrent of the 
nation's history. It is thoB nrnoh more tlian Qoinoy Uiat is rated ; 
it is tlie development of a town in oertun of its actiTitiea, from tiie 
first giant until it became a city, and is in its main lines a contribu- 
tion to the history of the people of any Kev England settlement. 
I set aside the &ct that the writer possessed an unusual combina- 
tion of qualities for such a work, — an antiquaiian and historical 
spirit, tempered by a good sense of humor, and a strongly marked 
critical faculty. We may not agree with him in all his iudgmente, 
but it is difficult to question his facts or deny the skill with 
which he has used them, lifting the unpromising and as a rule for- 
bidding subject of local history on to a plane where it becomes a 
necessary part of a people's history. The result is a very readable 
and vitalizing book. It is a great work when Invnght into compar- 
ison with the ordinary run of local histories. 

It will be said it presents an exceptional instance, a writer un- 
usual in equipment. True, but the best lessons may be learned 
from extreme instances. The very snooess achieved in that case 
emphasizes the necesuty of inviting trained ability for prepuing 
such histories, and just as good alulity for editing original or source 
materiaL Look at the puljicatitfns of the Camden or of the Selden 
Society, and there are found such names as Pollock, Maitland, 
Gardner, Gairdner, and Oross as editors, names which stand pre- 
eminent in the studies they made so distinctively their own. They 
did not consider it beneath their dignity to prepare these often 
fragmentary records, and by their labors they made the material 
valuable and accessible. That huge collection of genealogical 
facts — the publications of the Harleian Society — belongs to a some- 
what different category, bat stands just as high in its field. It is 
not the laudation of one or a number of families, but it is a great 
collection of &ctB useful and necessary to all kinds of historical 
writing. The nearest approach in this counby to ench societies is 
the I^ince Society of Massachusetts, and it is unnecessary to 
make any comment upon the value to history of its puUications. 

The fault lies in tins, that the work is left or entrusted to those 
whose general knowledge cannot compensate the defects produced 
by tiieir enthusiasm. As Clarence King once said of the young, 
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partdoUy trained, and quite inexperieticed geologists coming under 
his charge, *'they are all the time rediscoTeriDg America." Cer- 
tain great &cts of histoiy ma; be assamed with the same oertaint; 
■a a mathematical axiom, — a date, a place, and an individuaL 
Other so-called &cts are subject to continual leadjostment, not neo- 
eesarilj beoaoae they have become untme or misleading, hut because 
Uiey are seen in new relations and with altered possibilities. All 
history is mosaio, a lot of separate and many-colored &ota brought 
together. The resulting picture depends upon the skill and imag- 
ination of the writer. He frames the outlines, and arranges his 
&ots. It would be very simple to do this were history a science. 
We could then compare the writing of history to the figures of the 
kaleidoscope, — a number of colored beads carelessly thrown into a 
box, where an arrangement of mirrors produces a series of beauti- 
fully correct pictures, and all mechanically. Fortunately history 
is not a science. We can now view with comparative complacency 
tiie attempts to turn saints into sinners and devils into angels. 
tJndw akiUful hands a Borgia deals oat health foods and not poisons, 
a Medici in Franca drank nulk, not Uood, a Nero was a wise ad- 
ministrator sacrificing hia own comfort to the good of bis people, 
and a Judas was a public benefactor in that he established a public 
cemetery. In onr own histoiy Benedict Arnold becomes a lovable 
drunkard, with a somewhat haety temper ; Thomas Paine or Pela< 
tiah Webster challenges the authorship of the Declaration of Inde* 
pendence with Thomas Jefferson ; Alexander Hamilton is made a 
debauchee, that Jefferson (as black to others) may shine ; and after 
twenty years a city erects a monument to the boss whom it drove 
with cuises from its limits. Time takes its revenge, and in the 
long run brings justice. 

This tendency to question history again and again is a wholesome 
one, and does more good than harm. Contemporary judgments are 
notoriously harah, and the charge lies E^inst os as a people that 
the hero of to-day is the despised of to-morrow. The early histoiy 
of Massachusetts Bay turned lai^ely upon the clergy, — not that 
any real question of religions belief was at stake, but the position 
and consequent power of the cleigy were dominant. At the time 
there was only one Ofonion, that the safety of the State depended 
upon the muntenanoe of this inflnence of the elders. Those who 
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queetiooed their power or decisions were the pariahs of the comma- 
nity, to be hounded out and even killed, — pests to be eliminated. 
For two centuries this remained the general opinion, and few con- 
victiona are so deeply entrenched as inherited convictions. Can 
you name any clerical writer of Massachusetts history who seriously 
questioned the attitude of the m^;istrates and elders in the seven- 
teenth century? Can you name any lay writer who could take a 
fur-minded view of the leading actors of that century ? It required 
a sort of explosion to awaken this self-satisfied condition. It came 
in Brooks Adams* *' E^mancipation of Massachusetts," and since tiien 
no one would dare write of the elders as did our fathers or oar 
grandfathers. 

To yield the best results the personal or interested element must 
be eliminated, and the means supplied of questioning from time to 
tdme the conceptions of history we have inherited, imbibed from 
imperfect sources, or accepted because of a weighty name. This is, 
fortunately, not a question of money. It is hopeless to expect to 
obtun a profit from the publications of any society, however good 
they may be. The membership is as a rule small, and buying 
libraries are few. Just as good work was done in the early days of 
the older societies, when their funds were extremely limited, as 
later, when they began to use adequate publishing funds. Nor is 
the chance of profit increased by multiplying the publications — 
reprints of rare pamphlets, first printing of manuscript collections, 
proceedings of meetings, or quarterly m^azines. The proceedings 
and magazines must be more or less scrappy, consisting of unrelated 
parts and of snch docnments as cannot be made into a connected 
series. It is less expensive in the long run to issue a volume of 
good material than to issue many of scraps. The labor of consult- 
ing the magazines is already a burden, as the consolidated index is 
an almost unknown ^tor. One half of what has been published 
by societies could be wiped out without much loss to history ; one 

it remained could be presented in a form very different 

in which it exists, and vrith great advant^e to the 
id one half of that part could be so condensed as to 
es of volumes, by no means occupying as much as five 
iving, in which could be found all of the essentials of 
nd history — and more too. 
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So I come to ■vrhat I should regard as the prd^r field of historical 
Booietaes — to present under careful direction the great wealth of 
Taw material that is at hand, but under limitatioDS presently to be 
named. 

There is a volume in the publications of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society called Thomas LeotifOTd's Note Book — the work of a 
lawf er-tiuined bird of pass^^ who was in Boston for a short term, 
less than four yeots. It is a collection of dry, formal documents in 
the law language of the day, with a few, a very few, letters and 
memoranda interspersed. Not at all a book to read, but one ca- 
pable of affording much to the student. The description of a lot of 
land, the form of a lease, a contract for the hire or building of a 
fishing boat, — it is on its face of little importance. Yet we get the 
dimensions of a fishing boat of ttiat time, and the pinnace, the shal- 
lop, and the pink played an important part in extending the sphere of 
Massachusetts influence. We get Ught upon the religious contro- 
versies of the day, and more than that we get the side-lights which 
often prove to be the best of iUuminations. The sales of land 1^ 
the Hutchinsons after Ann Hutchinson had been formally handed 
to the Devil and driven from Boston, are pathetic evidence of the 
extent to which the rancor of hate was carried. There is no collec- 
tion of colonial material equal in historical interest to the Winthrop 
Papers, — a verital^e mine to one who approaches that period of onr 
history. To come home, the two volumes of records puUished by 
the city offer a rich mine to be worked by many.' 

bi the earliest volumes of the Collecfaons of the MassachnsettB 
Historical Society will be found a series of sketches of different 
towns and counties. The sketches are very brief, imperfect, and 
nnscientifio, yet made by a petson competent to gather information 
of such a chantoter as to give the niatter a permanent value. The ' 
Cape God re^on was undertaken by James Freeman.^ The sub- 

> Irefer to the "Proprietors' Reoorda" (1898) uid" The Seoonls of the Town 
of Cambridge" (1901), two excellent ezunplei of % good pablicfttioit of Mtme 
mrterit]. 

* Ber. James Freeman, D.D. (1769-1885), wrote iketcbee of tbe Cape Cod 
towiu in the early Tolnmea of the Colleations of the Maasachasetta Historical 
Sociely. Bev. Frederiok Freemiui (1800-1383), Preebyteriaa, afterwards 
£[M00p«I minister, waa anthor of " the two weiglity Tolomee of the Uiatorj of 
C^peCod" (Borton, 1860-1804). 
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jects treated were tbbse given in a &ix gazetteer, but in a more full 
manner, with an attempt to sketcli the history of the locality. It 
is soiprising to see how much those descriptions are still used, and 
how serviceable they have proved in recording vrhat so rapidly 
passes from the memory, or becomes distorted by oral testimony 
from one generation to another. They offer a further interest in 
this, that the most mpdero effort in local history — I refer to the 
Victoria History of the Counties of England, now in process of 
publication — pursues the same method, but on a much larger and 
more scientific scale. Look at the first volume of the history 
of Kottingbamshire. The chapter headings are natoial histoty, 
which iocludes geology, paUeontology, botany, and zoology. Then 
follow sections on early man, Anglo-Sason remains, the county in 
Domesday, ancient earthworks, and political history. This com- 
pletes the first volume. There yet remain to be treated, in three 
other volumes, the subjects of architecture, ecclesiastdoal histoiy, 
topographical accounts of parishes and manors, agriculture, the 
social and economic history, — schools, arts, industries, and com- 
merce, — and finally ancient and modem sports. 

There is a snggestaon for ourselves in this definite purpose and 
method. We have no ancient mins, but we have a choice assort- 
ment of modem remains ; we have little older than a century and a 
half, but that period is more than enough to make history. We 
have a social organism before us that is ever changing, and yet leav- 
ing little to remind us of its past hietoiy ; and we have a machinery 
of government, also ever changing, yet retaining a full record of its 
accomplishments and as full a record of its legal actions. Or, to pass 
to more local matters : 

The panoramic changes in a city or town are always interesting, 
but rarely recorded. The newspaper and magazine can never 
give what we want, for they select on narrow lines and leave aside 
what are the most important features. The rarity of early views of 
Eoston — or indeed of any city — is a cause for regret. There is 
an early sketch of Tremont Street along the Common, and it looks 
an impossiUlity. Equally unreliable is the appearance of the same 
street in the early days of photography. Its aspect as we know it 
mil in less than fifty years be so changed diat our greatrgrand- 
children will scoff at the pictures of to-day. So many of the village 
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honsea having historic asaoci&timis or arohitoctaral festnres have 
passed away that the one is drawn from the memories of the oldest 
living and the other is stadied by architects in stately Tolumee, 
giving eveiy detail of frame and fittings. Is thero any ezonse for 
permitting the memory of a street or bouse to pass away with the 
absurdly cheap appliances of the modem timef With a Kodak, 
and the picture is capable of any enlargement, a whole street can 
be taken at a very small expense and the films stored for future 
reference; and this offers what no city survey or fire insurance 
map can give, — houses, trees, and relations of objects to one 
another. Once in ten years snch a survey could be made, and 
would yield a most eloquent picture of the changes in localities 
and point to the social changes that have accompanied them. 
There is no limit to such a record. 

Thus there can be, and I believe there will be, differentiation in 
the activitieB of historical societies. The real effect of military and 
patriotic societieB upon the writing of history is yet to be measured ; 
bat there is a growing belief that such societies are doing greater 
harm than good. For they dwell upon only one item of inte]:B3t^ 
and unduly m^piify its importance. There is the same tendency 
to be found in local or family history, — the oldest bnilding, the 
oldest inhabitant, the leading family, the town traditions, — material 
good enough in itself, but needing judicious treatment to be made 
sufferable beyond a very small circle. It is generally left to the 
tender mercies of the profligate imagination of the genealo^t, and 
the results are deplorable. The true historical society must be 
nused out of this round of petty subjects treated in a petty manner, 
and I admit this is a most difficult proUem to be met. The true 
solarion lies in closer co-operation among the societies. In the 
Western States the State founds and supports an historical society. 
The plan has its disadvantages, but it does offer this dietanct ad- 
vantage. As local societies are formed, the State society can ex- 
ercise an advisory power, a control more or less effective, and in 
consnltation divide the territory to be covered. A development 
upon this line is a possibility of the future and deserves careful 
consideration. As it is with us, the river overflows its hanks and 
moves sluggishly over vast shallows. Conflne it to its proper 
course and some use can be made of its motive force. This would 
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permit ako a distrilmtion of pabliahmg aotivitjr, the general being 
reserved for the leading or central, the local for tlie local society. 
In tliiB State such a graded aeries would be of advantage, and 
Tould at least prevent duplication of publication and tbe appear- 
ance in an occasional and veiy remote issue of material of really 
natdonal importance. Organizataon and co-operation, mutual service, 
and a trained responsiUe editor will go &r to remove the reproach 
so often uttered against the publications of our historical sooietiee. 

At the conclusion of tKe above paper, and as a result of 
questions asked by the Preddent and others, Mr. Ford ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be of great advantage if 
the historical societies of the different States would supply a 
central sodety with, lists of their original documents. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH MEETING 

THE Eighteenth Meeting of The Cambridge His- 
torical Society wag held the twenty-sixth day of 
April, nineteen hundred and ten, at a quarter before eight 
o'clock in the evening, in the building of the Cambridge 
Latin School, Trowbridge Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The President, Richabd Henbt Dana, presided. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
For the first topic of the meeting Elizabeth Ellert 
Dana read the following paper: 



LIEUTENANT JAMES DANA AT THE BATTLE OF 
BUNKER HILL 

Among the men from Conueoticat who marched to Cambridge 
for the relief of Boston, early in June, 1775, was a lieutenant in 
General Israel Putnam's re^ment, to whom it most have seemed 
almost like coming home, for his father was a Cambridge boy, bom 
and brought up here. The father bad removed early to Windham 
County, Conneotiaat, settling first in Pomf ret and then in Ashford. 
The son was one of tbe one hundred and twenty picked men from that 
county whO| on the night of June 16, went under Captain Thomas 
Knowlton to Banker Hill, worked hard all night, and fought next day 
at the bunons lail fence. This man was James Daua,^ great>^rand- 
son of the Riohaid Dana who settled in Cambridge soon after 1640. 
Professor E^lwatd Channing, in his ** The United States of Amer< 
ica, 1766-1886," tells us that " though the younger men among the 
ooloniste knew little of actual warfare, yet everywhere there were 
veterans of the French wars, who soon infused a knowledge o£ 

> JsmM i (Jsdidiiih 8, Benjunin 2, Richard 1,) Dana wis bwn at AaUord, 
Connecticiit, Oot. 9, 17S6. 
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militaiy methodfl into the mosses of law recraits." James Dana 
'was ODe of these veterana. He had begun his military career 
in early youth, among t^e provincial tioops ander Sir William 
Johnson, twenty years before the Revolution. He had assisted in 
building Fort William Henry, at Lake Geoi^, in 1756, and was at 
Crown Point when Johnson was severely wounded and Baron 
Dieakaa defeated and killed. After this Dana had returned home, 
had married and settled in Mansfield, Connecticut, which, like his 
birthplace, Ashford, was in Windham County.^ 

A l&tge part of Windhun County, which bordeis on oar Worcester 
Connty, was originally included in MasBachusetts and was settled 
by Massachusetts men, and many were the disputes between the 
Colonies over the boundary line. In 16S6 twelve men from Koz- 
buiy bought land in Windham County, but it was not until eight 
yeats afterwards, in 1694, that surveys having been made, the 
shares were delivered to the proprietors. By Hob time the rights 
of one of them, John Pierpont, had been bought out by three 
Camlnidge brothers, Jacob, Benjamin, and Daniel Dana, none of 
whom went to Counecticat in person, but some of their sons re- 
moved there and settled in different towns in Windham County. 
These settlements were included in Suffolk County, Massachusetts, 
so that all their land deeds had to be recorded, and wills probated, 
in Boston, where, strange to say, they still remain. 

Windham County had begun very early to show its patriotic 
zeal, and claims the honor of originating the system of Committees 
of Correspondence which proved so effective^ in promoting the 
Bevolution, and which has been ascribed to Samuel Adams and 
other notable persons.' As early as December, 1767, at a full 
meeting of the inhabitants of Windham Town to consider a letter 
from the Selectmen of Boston, a committee was appointed to cor^ 
respond with committees from the several towns in the county. 

In the summer of 1774 many of these towns had shown their 
enthusiasm by sending flocks of fine sheep as presents to Boston. 
The first bf these was apparently the first gift to arrive tiiere, 

1 Mansfield is now in Tolland Connfy. 

* Sunnel Adams 1^ bia plan before a Boston town-meeting in 1772. Mercy 
WuTen makes the claim that ber hnaband had enggeated it before that. Bat in 
Windham Connty towns it bad already been in force for some yeai^ 
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and theee ezpresairaifl of sympathy were very oheering and com- 
forting to oar people. Wiudliam Coonty, though of the same 
Connecticat Freemen whom Chief JostiQe Marshall calls "that 
cautioQB people," was full of martial fire, and Israel Putnam and 
bodiee of men from all its towns had set out the September before 
for BoBton, but had turned back on learning that their assistance 
was not yet needed. A oonTentiou of delegates from Windham 
and New London Countjes was held at once and recommended that 
the selectmen should supply evBry town with ammunition and 
military stores, and that efery troop and military company should 
arm and equip themselves as soon as possible and should have 
regimental reviews and artillery exercises. In October the General 
Assemtdy enacted that the quantity of ammunition required to be 
provided should be doubled, and that every military company should 
be called and exercised in the use of arms twelve half-days between 
then and May, and new legimenta were formed. And the farmers 
knew what they were fighting for, for at this time, when money 
waa so scarce and books bo rarely purchased, more than one hundred 
and twenty copies of John Carter's " EngUsh Liberties, or the Free- 
bom Subjects' Inheritence," were ordered, from Windham County 
alone. 

When the actual breakii^ out of the Revolution came, James 
Dana was a volunteer — not this time from the enthusiaem of youth 
or love of adventure, for he waa now about forty years old, a mar- 
ried man with a &mily of children — and his name is on the Con- 
necticut list of men who marched on the Lexington alarm. The 
authorized " Record of Services of Connecticat Men in the War of 
the Revolution'* says: "The response [of Connecticut] to the 
alarm was not the official action of the Colony, nor, on the other 
hand, an impromptu movement of individuals without previous or^ 
ganization. An 'uprising' of armed men might have partaken of 
a mob character, and t^e militia regiments as such could only be 
called out by the governor or legislature. It was rather a move- 
ment of the townsmen marching under their militia organizations. 
The gathering thus became orderly aa well as spontaneous. It 
appears from the records that in some oases the companies or 
trun-bands collected and marched oS nnder l^eir officers without 
iurther orders ; in other cases, the colonels, taking the lead, called 
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oat a certain number of men , . . ; in a few cases volnnteer com- 
panies were organized for the special service ; in addition, maaj 
indindoals, not belonging to the militia, joined in the inarch, 
either providing for thenMelves or going with the companies." 

At ten o'clock on the morning of that fateful Wednesday, April 
19, 1776, a post had been despatched by the Committee of Safe^ 
at Watertown, the bearer, Israel Bisael, being charged to alarm the 
people as far as the Connecticat line '* that the British have landed 
two brigades, have already killed six men and wounded four others, 
and are on their way into the country. ' All persons are desired to 
furnish him with horses as they may be needed." A copy of this 
despatch was forwarded hy the town clerk of Worcester to Daniel 
Tyler, Jr. (son4n-law of Israel Putnam), at Brooklyn, CoDoecticut, 
who received it at eight o'clock Thursday morning and sent it on to 
Norwich, while messengers on horseback, with beating drums, car- 
ried the news in all directions about Windham Counly. Friday was 
spent in active preparation. Officeis rode rapidly about in every 
direction with warnings, bullets were run, accoutrements and 
rations provided, and powder fumiahed to the volunteers- Over 
a thousand men from Windham County were ready to meet the 
summons. The Committee of Correspondence wrote: "The ar- 
' dour of oar people is such that they can't be kept back." 

Early on Saturday, April 22, LieutenaDt-Colonel Experience 
Storra, of Dana's town of Mansfield, led "sundry of y« troop" 
to Windham Green, where selected companies from Mansfield and 
two other towns were already on the ground ready to march. After 
prayers in the meeting-house, it was nearly sunset before they set 
out for Pomfret. On Sunday the officers found themselves much 
embarrassed by the numbers that presented themselves, and after 
prayer by Rev. Mr, Putnam, they held a council and agreed to 
select one fifth of the men ont of the ten companies, the rest to 
return home. Meanwhile, a letter had been received from Con- 
cord, from General Putnam, saying that the Committee of the Pro- 
vincial Congress begged " they would be at Cambridge as speedily 
as possible with Conyeniences, together with provisions, and a 
Sufficiency of Ammunition." " The elect fifth, selected probably 
in consideration of their special fitness for military service, set out 
on the march at about 6 F. H." on Sunday, through Woodstock and 
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Dudley for Cambridge. "Theii orderly and soldierly he^smg 
attracted great attention on their maiohf and they were received 
at Cambridge with special distinction, as the first trained com> 
panies tbat had come from abroad to the aid of Massaohaaetts." 
Fortunately this section of the country was &TOred in the way of 
public roads, a new route to Boston having been established only 
the year before, and tayems were numerous on eveiy load, many 
new ones having been opened. 

After twenty-seven days' service as private, Dana at onoe on his re- 
turn enlisted again, this time aa first lieutenant in Putnam's raiment, 
the Third Conneotacut, in Lieutenant-Colonel Storrs's company. His 
commission as lieutenant is dated May 1, 1775. Many of those who 
had been on to Cambridge had no time even to visit their families 
before starting off again. If he was one of these, it may have been 
JQst as well, for bis wife, Elizabeth Whittemore, who is said to have 
been a handsome, blue-eyed little woman, was a British sympattiizer 
and much opposed to his going liito the army. Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel StoiTs, who, as I have said, was from Dana's town of Mansfield, . 
had been devoting himself with energy to enlisting men, impressing 
blankets and arms, and securing and storing a quantity of powder 
for Mansfield. StOTrs kept a diary, in which after desoritnng the 
second march to Cambridge, by way of Ashford, Dudley, West- 
boro, and Framingham, when his men appeared to be in high spir- 
its, he says that he left the compames in Waltiiam for the night 
(Jane 2) under the care of Lieutenant Cray ; and adds : " Proceeded 
with Lieut. Dana to Cambridge, at Col. Lee's house, where we 
expected to have tarried ; found 8 companies." Apparently there 
was no room for them, for he continues: " Went to headquarters * 
to Geo. Putnam, be came with us to our proposed quarters, looked 
for accommodations for my companies. Conclude to march in 
tomorrow. Came out to Watertown with Lieut, Dana; tarried 
there. 8d. Towards noon, the companies arrived [from Waltham]. 
Sat off with them to Cambridge ; met Gen. Putnam on the road. 
Came to the house of Mr. Fairweather,' where we make our quar- 

* Not the Innun bonw, as is often atatAd, bat the Apthoip-Borlancl boose 
familiarly oalled " the Bishop's F»laoe." 

■ The Wells-Newell honw, No. 175 Brattle Street, where years after, James 
BnMeU Lowell, William W. Story, Richard H. Diuia, Jr., and Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Hig^oaoa went to sohool. 
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tars; after dinner went np to headquarters to shew onrselyes to 
the General ; he recommends our being immediately provided foi 
action. ... 8. Mr. Fairweather came home last night out of hu- 
mor as they tell me. No wonder, his house filled up with soldiers, 
and perhaps his interest suffers as it really must. Sent for me, yet 
appears to act the part of a gentleman. ... 9, Went to Gen. Put- 
nam to make return of my companies to draw soap, beer, &c., out 
of the Connecticnt store ; he declines coming to a settlement about 
it My company uneasy for want of beer, and soap for washing, 
... 16. Expecting an engagement soon, f.h. Orders came for 
drafting 31 men from my company, and the same from all compa- 
nies belonging to Connecticut Sent ofi Lieut Dana,^ Sergt 
Fuller, Corporal Webb and 28 privates. Who at 8 o'clock went 
down to Bunker's Hill together, with a laige detachment of tiie 
troops of tbis province, where they flung up an entrenchment" 
A stone tablet at the side of the Harvard Gyninaranm marks the 
place where they assembled, for prayers by President Langdon 
of Harvard, before starting. These one hundred and twen^ men 
from Israel Fntnam's regiment, tuider the command of Captain 
Knowlton, with thirty-one other Connecticnt men quartered in 
Christ Church, which had then been erected about fourteen years, 
were the first to strike the spade into the ground for the redoubt 

Aft«r toiling unceasingly all night Captain Knowlton and his 
men, at nine in the morning, exhausted from hunger, &tigue, and 
want of sleep, were ordered to take possession of tbe unguarded 
pass, where a low stone wall and the famous post-and-rail fence 
already stood. It is discouragii^ and yet interesting to see how 
the accounts of the battle vary and how little one can trust to 
tradition. In the case of Lieutenant Dana, it is the aim of this 
paper not to state anything as a. fact that is not pretty well proved. 
The *' History of Windham County " gives several anecdotes of the 
men from there, amoi^ them, of couise, the familiar one of its hero, 
General Putnam, calling out as he rode past, " Boys, do you re- 
member my orders at Ticondert^?" "You told us not to fire 

■ In Kn Bcconnt of the battle given in Heath's Memoirs and olsewbere, the four 
offloers under Enawlton are stated to bare been John Eeyes, Thomas Grosve- 
nor, Esqnite Hills, and, perhaps, Hontiagtoii. It is now established beyond a 
doubt that the fourth was James Dana. Hill's flnt name should be Sqnier. 
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tiQtil we could see the whites of the enemy's eyes." ** Well, I give 
the same order now." And it adds, as does another local history, 
that Dana, who was second in command of the detachment, was 
posted in tiie centre of the rail fence and that an order wag given 
"death to any man who fired before Capt [Lieut.?] Dana." 
"Tough old 'Bijoh Fuller, Dana's orderly sergeant," is said to 
have helped Giidley draw the lines of the fortification. His cap- 
tun, Knowlton, witJi coat off, walked to and fro before the unique 
breast-work, cheering his men and discharging his own faithful 
musket till it was bent double by a cannon balL Dana was the 
first to detect and give notice of the enemy's dank movement and 
ia said to have been the first to fire. Of this, Captain John 
Chester, in command of the Wethersfield Company quartered in 
Christ Church, writes, June 22 : " The men that went to intrenching 
over night were in the warmest of the battle and by all accounts 
they fought most manfully. They got hardened to the noise of 
the oaonon . . . they tarried and fought till the retreat." *' Lieut. 
Dana teUa me be was tbe first man that fired and that he did it 
singly and with a view to draw the enemy's fiie and he obtained 
his end fully, without any danger to our party." 

One statement made is that on Lieutenants Dana and G-rosvenor 
and Sergeant Fuller firing at a given signal, the head of the advanc- 
ing British column, supposed to be Major Pitcaim, felL I believe 
it has been proved that he was killed by a negro soldier, Peter ■ 
Salem, but Hudson's article in defence of Pitcaim says that he was 
wounded twice, the first time at the head of his column. Both 
accounts therefore may be true. During the battle, a cannon shot 
struck the fence and forced a rul {gainst Dana's breast, but he 
regained hia feet and kept his ground until the line was ordered of^ 
when he drew off lua men and aided in covering the retreat, but on 
arriving at his quarters, he was confined to his room and unable 
to dress or undress himself for several days. Knowlton's men had 
double the number of cailaidges of the other troops, having brought 
them from Connecticut They were the last to leave tbe conflict 
and, retiring slowly, formed the rearguard of the Americans in the 
retreat, during which a bullet lodged iu Dana's canteen. 

Holmes's "Annals of America" says: "The conduct of the 
Connectiant troops under Knowlton was much applauded." And 
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Judge Presootb wrote what he had heard from his father, Oolonel 
Presoott: "Never were men in a worse condition for action — 
exhaoated by watching, fatigae and hnnger, and never did old 
soldieis behave better." Frothingham's " Siege of Boston " says : 
" The conduct of the Connecticut troops is mentioned in terms of 
high commeadatiou in the private lettera and journals of the time. 
Major Durkee, Captfdns Knowlton, Chester, and Coit, Lieutenants 
Dana, Hide, Grosvenor, Webb, Bingham, and Reyes are specially 
named as deserving of credit." Simms's ** History of Schoharie 
County " (N. T.) states that Washington on his arrival was so 
struck with these accounts that in his first general order he gave out 
tiie countersign as " Enowlton " and parole " Dana." I have exam- 
ined the orders all through July and do not find exactly that, but I do 
find that before Washington's arrival, in general orders for June 27, 
given out, I take it, by General Ward, tiie countersign was " Pies- 
cott " and parole ** Dana," and on Jnne 20 the countersign was 
" Windham." Knowlton and Dana were rewarded by promotaoa 
as soon as it was practicable, Knowlton being commisuoned major 
and presented l^ a Boston admirer with a gold-laced hat, a .sash, 
and gold breastplate, the latter still in the possession of his descend- 
ants, and Dana being commissioned captain the next September. 
It is related that with his usual diffidence he had at fitat refused 
promotion. 

On the 18th of July there was a patriotic demonstration, on the 
ocoauou of the reading of the manifesto issued I^ Congress setting, 
forth the reasons for tiding up arms, and General Putnam's division 
was paraded in full force at Prospect Hill, the Declaration of 
Congress read, and a solenm and pathetic address made to the 
soldbis by Rev. Abiel Leonaid, Chaplain to Dana's r^ment, sue- 
ceeded by a prayer. Then on a signal from General Putnam, the 
soldiers gave three cheers as an Amen, followed by the firing of a 
cannon from I2ie fort, and the standard sent by Connecticut to Gen* 
eral Putnam Was exhibited. I quota now from the " History of 
Windham County " : " Capt. Dana was ordered to receive anddis* 
play the fl^, but warned that in so doing he must not let the colon 
fall, as that would be deemed ominous of the fall of America. 
The great six-foot captain, who could face a hostile army without 
flinching, shrank like a child from this display and isjn would 
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have deolined the honor, bat Patnam cheered him od by a friendly 
clap on the shoulder and * Cuth it, Daoat Ton look like a white 
nan ; take the oolom and clear away ; ' whereupon Capt Dana 
advanced and leoeired the colors from Washington's aid and carried 
it tbree times around the interior circle of the parade amid the 
nq)taroa8 applause of the delighted soldiers. It waa one of six 
fli^ ordered by Connecticut for her first six r^ments. The 
ground of this was scarlet. * An Appeal to Heaven ' [then the 
motto of MaseachuBetts] was inscribed in golden letters on one 
code ; Connecticut's armorial seal apoo the other — three detached 
vines and the trustful l^end, ' Qui tnmttultt ntiHnet.' *' 

In July Dana's regiment was adopted as Continental. It was 
stationed, during tlie edege, in Putnam's Centre Divinon at Cam- 
bridge, till the expiration of its term of service in December. The 
long period of inaotioa was a sore trial to the Connecticut soldiers. 
Bad fare, scant pay, misapprebension of their leadeis' plans and of 
tJie true state of hBain ao exasperated them, that many declined 
Te^^nliatment, enbjecting Washington and his aesociates to most 
serioos anxiety and peril. Even men in the Windham County 
re^ment were infectwl with this spirit and some of them marched 
off home when theixtime had expired, without waiting for a formal 
discharge, but a majority of the regiment remained, and Dana, who 
was dischaiged December 16, at once re-entered the service and was 
here in Colonel John Douglas's regiment till March, when t^e seat of 
war was transferred to Kew York. Durii^ this time of inaction 
he must have had opportunities to meet his Massachnsetts relatives, 
many of whom were living in Cambridge and Brookline. One of 
these, Lucy Dana, bis first cousin, married, the next year, Jonas 
White of Watertown, aiid was the grandmother of Maria White, the 
lovely and talented poetess, wife of James Rnssell Lowell. Bnt 
Francis Dana,^ his second cousin (for whom Dana Hill and Dans 
Street are named), had gone to England to ascertmn the state of 
feeling and the probable measures of the British Oovemmeat, and 
BO cannot have met him. Though Garden Street was not then laid 
out, James Dana must often have passed the old burial ground and 
seen Hib graves of his grandfather, Benjamin Dana, his uncles and 

1 Aftenrarda delegate to CoDgrcM, IQtiirter to Rnwia, and Chief-Jiutiea of 
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other retatiyeB. The graTestone of this Benjamin I>ana, who was 
bom in 1660, is 8^ in good condition, near the atreet and just 
half-way between the *' Sentinel and the Nun." 

On the 9th of January, on which day tiie counteisign was "Charles- 
town " and parole " Enowlton," Washingtoa expressed his thanks to 
Knowlton and the of&oera and soldiers tulder his command for 
their spirit, conduct, and resolution on the occasion of tiae burning 
of the houses near the enemy's works on Bunker Hill the day be- 
fore. We may hope Dana was one of these, but we have no proof 
of it We next hear of himin Colonel Andrew Ward's First Con- 
necticut Regiment, from M&y, 1776, to May, 1777, which joined 
Washington's army at Sew York and was stationed, at first, near 
Fort Lee. Marching to White Pluns and afterward into New 
Jersey, it took part in the battles of Trenton, December 26, 1776, 
and of Princeton, January 8, 1777, and encamped with Washington 
at Momstown till May. In June he was recommissioned cap- 
iat and heads the list in Colonel John Ely's Connecticut State 
Regiment, lie and his brother, William Dana, were at Valley 
Forge through that terrible winter of 1777-1778. He spent his own 
money in the care of his men and his is said to have been the only 
company there that had shoes. On one occasion, when they were 
encamped in the woods and he was looking for wood or game, he 
heard a voice and found that it was Washington praying for the 
soldiers and the patriot cause. At another time he lb said to have 
saved Washington from capture, when or where is not stated. He 
was out reconnoitring, and, going up a hill through a wood, came 
to a bend in the road, where he descried some British soldiers 
ooming towards him on horseback. He turned his horse and 
dashed down the hill, ths British after him. As he was flying 
for his life, he met Washington riding towards the enemy ; be 
shouted a warning to Washington, who thereupon galloped back to 
headquarters. But for this Washington might have become a 
prisoner to Sir Henty Clinton.^ 

In 1781 Dana had a company in Brigadier General Waterboiy's 

State Brigade, which was raised that March for the defence of the 

Connecticut seaooast, and in July joined Washington at Phillips- 

bui|; near Dobhs Feny, and for some time after was under Heath 

> J. B. SimmB : Hiatoiy of Schohuie Count;, N. T. 
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on the Westcheater line. While here, the celebrated Williflm 
Eaton, also from Windhaia County (who aftervaids distinguished 
himself in the war with Tripoli and became a general), haviog run 
away from home at the age of sixteen to join the army, bis father 
prevailed upon Captain Dana to take the boy as bis servant, and 
under him he learned the art of war, which be used to so mach ad- 
vantage later. Apparently Dana was at home again after this, per- 
haps on a fnTlongh, and in September of tiiat year on bearing of 
the attack on New London by the traitor Benedict Arnold, he 
saddled bis roan mare and harried off to the fight. 

A family tradition is that at the disbanding of the army in 1783 
Dana was i^ain appointed, this time by Washington himself (prob- 
ably at Mewbuigb, New York) to carry the flag at the celebration. 
A particularly fine white horse was provided, seventeen and a half 
hands high, and a complete new outfit. Captain Dana was six 
feet one inch in height, well proportioned, and with black bur and 
eyes; and, though retiring in manners, he was of commanding appear- 
ance and of great strength and endurance. He is said to have held 
the flag throughout the day, without allowing it to droop or waver, 
and with no food or drink to sustain him. When he returned, 
Washington presented bim with the horse and accoutrements and 
flag, and in his orders next day expressed approbation of his con- 
duct The descendants have a stateihent made by one of hia 
granddaughters that when a child she bad not only seen them all, 
but had been permitted to ride the hoise. As this could not have 
been before 1815, it must have been a wonderful horse, — thirty- 
six years old at least I Still, horses have been known to reach that 
i^ and ev^ for^, 

Dana is spoken of in the local histories as a popular leader and 
as having served through the war, distinguishing himself in the 
different campaigns and performing gallant exploits. He .retired 
as brevet-major and afterwards the title of Brigadier Greneral of 
Militia was confnred on him by the Governor of New York Stete, 
where he settled. 

Many Connecticut families bad emigrated to Vermont, New 
York, and Ohio, and Dana decided to make himself a home at 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Connty, New York. As we know, the Gov- 
ernment was very slow in paying the army, and when he was 
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finally paid, it wm in ContineDtal money, Trtiioh vaa absolutely 
worthless. It was giren him in two grain bags, from whioli he 
emptied the money on the floor, keeping the bags as the only things 
of value. He was followed to Cobleskill by several of his men, 
among them the William Eaton of Tripoli taxaa. Another settler 
was Captain Redit^ton, who had also foaght under Washington 
and had endured terrible sofferings in the Britiah prison in New 
York, the Sugar House. 

Dana built a log house two miles from ib& vilh^ at Cobleskilt 
in a part now called Lawyersrille, and was soon joined l^ his wife 
and ohildren. Here he lived, h^hly esteemed by the oommonity, 
until his death, October 16, 1817, at the ttgeoi eighty-two. G^neial 
Dana and Captain Bedington lie within a few feet of each other, 
in the quiet cemetery just behind the church at Lawyersville. 

A great-granddaughter, Almeda Anthony, now Mrs. Snyder, has 
sent some relics of her ancestor, General Dana, to be presented to 
the Cambridge Historical Society — a silver knee buckle and a 
little green flask, both used by him in the Revolution. 

For the second topic of the meeting John Albbbt Holubs 
read the following paper : 



THE ANCIENT FISH WEIR ON MENOTOMY RIVER 

Fish and the fisheries on the coasts of Newfoundland and New 
England played a very important part in the founding of the plan- 
tations about Massachusetts Bay, and were the purpose for which a 
large part of the funds of the Massaohnsetts Bay Company was 
adventured. Thus it very naturally came about that Qie General 
Court qI the Colony should control iiie taking of fish in its wateis, 
both in the rivers and the sea. 

The Pilgrims came to Plymoutii indentured to oertiun English 
merchants, who, interested in the fisheries here, had furnished the 
fimds which enabled the Pilgrims to make the voy^e, and true to 
their agreement they engaged at once in fishing. 

How important and even vital to the very existence of the Ply- 
mouth Colmiy in its first yean wepe the fish, is told l^ Ssbin, who 
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sajis, "In 1628, without relief from abroad they were reduced to a 
aingie boat"; "and that," writes Hubbard, "none of the best," yet 
" it was the principal support of their livea," for " it helped them to 
improve the net wherewith they took a multitude of baas, which 
was their livelihood all that year." "Few countries," Hubbard 
continues, "have this advantage. Sometimes fifteen hundred of 
them have been stopped in a creek, and taken in a tide." ^ Such," 
says Sabin, " were their resources to prevent absolute starvation, 
and as they spread a part of the fish they caught upon their com 
lands as manure, they were compelled to watch their fields at 
night, during seed time, to piesrave them from the depredations of 
wolves." 

The fish cured and exported the following years were taken prin- 
cipally from the sea, but there was another branch of the industry 
folly as important, and this was the taking of shad and alewives in 
the smaller rivers and streams for fertilizing the planting grounds. 

Squanto taught the men of Plymouto to " fish " their corn, 
pumpkins, squash, and beans, that is, to place a fish in the ground 
with the seed. He also instructed &em in t^ manner of taking 
fish. 

Winslow writes: "We set the last Spring — 1621 — some twenty 
acres of Indian come and sowed some six acres of barley and pease, 
and, according to the manner of the Indians, we manured our 
grounds with Herrings, or rather, shads, which we have in great 
abundance and take with great ease at our doors," meaning the 
"Town Brook" at Plymouth, this being the first summer in the 
Colony. 

The alewife * or ** aloof " was the fish used principally tor this 
purpose. " The Alewife," quoting Josselyn, " is like a herring, but 
has a Ugger belly, therefore called an alewife." 

Webster says: "The alewife is a North American fish of the 
herring family, and the name is properly ' aloof,' the Indian name of 

1 Alsvife ; Branch H«mng. PomcUimt p$eudo harmgvM (Wilson). This is 
known bIso as wall-eyed harring, big-ejed herring, spring horring, blear-eyed her- 
tiag, elljrife, gasperean, and doubtless by many other names. It is found on 
onr Atlantic coast from the Cuolinoa northmrd, and is very abundant- It 
enters fresh water Btraama ta spawn and the nm Dsnally pieoedee that of the 
shad 17 two or tbiae weeks. 
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a Gak. It is also called ellwif, ellwhop, and branch herring." Wpb- 
Bter's definition of *' Alewif e " is " a woman who keeps an alehouse." 
The " Century Dictionaiy " says : ** A particular use of alewife, prob- 
ably in allumon to their corpulent appearance ; the form ' aloof,* 
as recorded in 1678, is said to be tiie Indian name of the fish, but is 
probably an error for alewife." But, as it is an American fish, the 
Indians doubtless had a name for it, and " aloof " is correct. 

In Wood's " New England Prospect " (1629-1684), we find the 
following: " Alewives be a kind of fish which is mnoh like a Her- 
ring, which in the latter end of Aprill come up to the fresh Bivers 
to spawn in snoh multitudes as is allmost incredible, pressing vp 
in such shallow wateis as will scarce permit them to swimme "; 
and in Johnson's *• Wonder Working Providence " : ** But the Lord 
is {deased to provide for them (tiie colonista) great store of fish in 
the spring time and especially Alewiies about the Ingness of a 
Herring, many thousands of them, they used to put under their 
Indian com which they plant in Mils five foot asunder." 

Thomas Morton, he of the scandalous doings at Meny-Monnt, 
tells of the methods and results of >* fishing" the com. "You 
may see in one township a hundred acres together set with these 
fish, every acre taking 1000 of them; and an acre thus dressed 
will produce and yeald so much come as three acres without fish." 

Palfrey says that the Indian method was to cover the fish over in 
the hill with the seed, and that the fish were taken by the Indians 
" with lines and nets, the cordage of which was made, of twisted 
fibres of the di^bane or of sinews of the deer." They also took 
them in baskets and in nets like a pursaet put upon a round, 
hooped stick with a handle, and also in weirs. 

The Indians' weirs for taking salmon, says Temple, in his ** His- 
tory of Palmer, Mass.," writing before 1S89, " were simply rude stone 
walls built from opposite sides of the river, pointing down stream, 
till they nearly met each other. At this narrow opening a large 
cage was placed formed of twigs fastened to hoops t^ strips of 
tough bark." 

" The existence of anch weira in Ware Biver was a matter of 
personal knowledge to men living 20 years aga" It was from 
these weirs that the river and town of Ware, in Massaohnaetts, 
derive their namSi 
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The taMiig of land fish, that is, fish taken without the aid of 
boats, was from the first controlled by the General Court, as " The 
Ware att Misticke, granted to Governor Wintiirop and Hathew 
Cradocke of London," March 4, 1683-1684, and " Att a Genrall 
Court holden att Newe Towne, Sept. 8, 1634." " There is leave 
granted to the inhabitants of Newe Towne to bnildd a weire vpon 
any place of Winotimies Ryver, within their owne bounds." The 
business was further controlled, when in the General Court *' It was 
ordered that all weers shall be set open from the last day of the 
weeke at noon till the second day in the morning " (Saturday noon 
till Monday morning), June 6, 1689. 

The weir granted to Wintiirop and Cradocke in 1684 was at the 
outlet of Mystic Lake, where High Street, Medf ord, crosses Mystio 
River at what is known as Weir Bridge. 

Israel Stoughton was granted the privilege of building a weir in 
Keponset River. He was to sell the alewives at £ye shillings the 
thousand. 

A weir was built at Roxbury without consent of the court, as 
was pointed out by Winthrop in his contavversy with Deputy Got- 
emor Dudley, r^aidlng the permission by Winthrop to the inhabi- 
tants of Watartown to construct a weir upon Charl^ River. 

Winthrop's reply is interesting as showing the necessity which 
they were under to secure fish for their com. The Governor 
answered : " The people of Watertown, falling very short of com 
tiie last year for want of fish, did complain, etc. and desired leave 
to erect a wear, and upon this the Gov. told them that he could 
not give them leave, but they must seek it of the court ; but be- 
cause it would be long before the courts b^an again, and if they 
deferred tail then, the season would be lost, he wished them to do 
it, and there was no doubt but being for so general a good the 
court would allow of it" 

In the foregoing I have endeavored to show somewhat the extent 
and importance of the alewife fisheries to the {^culture of the 
colonists. 

To bring the matter nearer home, we may turn to the Cambridge 
"Town Records," where we find that Newe Towne soon took advan- 
t^^ of the privilege granted by the General Court, and on March 1, 
1686, ** agreed with Jolm Clark to make s soffcieot Weir to 
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Catoh Alwifis vppon Menotomies River in the boonds of Una Town 
before the 12th of Aprell next, and shall eell and delUver vnto In- 
habetanta of the Towne and noe other, exsept for bajte, all the 
Aylwifs he shall take at iiis vi^ pr thousand." On April 4, 1686, 
it was ordered by the town " That Walter Nichols shall pull vpp 
the boarded weire in menotemtB Riuer," and "Andrew Warner 
and Joseph Cooke " were ordered " to make a rate for the deuision 
of the Aylwifs." Whether this order to pull up the weir was in 
anticipation of the order of tlie Greneral Court, June 6, 1639, to set 
open the weirs from Saturday noon till Monday morning, to allow 
the fish to pass, or for its entire removalf is not plain, but probably 
the forojier, for on April 28, 1686, Andrew Warner was *' Apointed 
to Bee A cartway made to the weire." 

It was also i^freed with him to fetch home the alewivee from the 
weir for which be was to reoeive sixteen pence per thousand. Not 
all ike fish were put upon the land. John Clafk was required to 
furnish of the first run what fish the townsmen desired for eating 
at two pence per score. 

Town legislation regarding dogs was made necessary, because of 
the piactioe of fishing the com. The owner whose dog was found 
in a com field dig^ng up fish was fined, and if he did not pay, the 
dog might be shot. 

It would be interesting to know how the •'boarded weire" was 
constructed. It is the practice at present in taking alewives to 
impound them in a shallow pool, from which they are removed 
with scoop nets. The barrier is formed of boards built up to a 
height of a foot or eighteen inches, over which the fish pass to the 
pool, and from which they will not return till they have oast 
their spawn. This construction is a troe weir acooiding to 
definidon. 

During the last years of taking alewivea along Menotomy River, 
seines were used, and the fish sold in Boston for bait for cod fishing. 

As evidence that there was land in addition to the cartway re- 
served early at the weir, it was agreed on the ** 20tli of the 9th 
month," November 20, 1648, " that Natt Honcocke should haue 
some wood out of the Wears, to be Cat out and fetched home by 
the Constables at ye Towne Charge." Hancocke was ill and unable 
to provide the wood himself ; he died shortly after. 
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la December, 1648, the use and profit of the weir and the veir 
Und were gnmted to John Gibson for the two years Aext ensuing, 
on condition that he serve the town with fish at nine pence per 
thousand. Evidently John could not fulfill the contract for, on 
Maich 11, 1649, a committee was appointed to arntnge with Roger 
Buck regarding the weir for one year ensuing. 

At a meeting of the Selectmen, November 12, 1666, William 
Dickson made a motion to the effect "that in letting the wares, 
care might be taken to secnre Winottimes Cord fields." It is not 
quite plain from this record just what Mr. Dickson intended by his 
motion; perhaps it was to protect the Menotomy com fields. by 
fencing, perhaps to provide them with fish before other localities 
were served. 

In Febmary, 1685, the weir and weir field were let to Nathaniel 
Patten for thirty shillings for the ensuing year, and in April, 1686, 
he was chosen to look after the gate at "Notomie Bridge," for 
which service the rent of the weir was to be allowed him. 

The forgoing is from the "Town and Selectmen's Records." In 
the *' Proprietors' Records," tmder date of Maroh 28, 1715, we find 
that a committee was appointed, one of whose duties it was to let 
the weirs, and on April 8, 1717, the same committee reported that 
they had " Let ye benefit of ye Wares to Catch fish, the high way 
& Common Land thereto beLon^g for this present year to mr. 
Henry Donster & mr. Samuel Bowman for twelve Shillings, they 
to dehvT. ye fish to ye Inhabitants of Said town at Eight pence p 
thousand." 

The Proprietors voted, in Jime, 1719, to resign Qie privilege and 
benefit of the weirs for catching fish to the town, provided the 
town would defend t^e weiis agtunst encroachment, and pay cer- 
tain expenses, and that the fish be equitably distributed at a price 
not exceeding nine pence per thousand, and finally that the town 
make acceptance at its next puUic meeting. 

Evidently the town did not accept, for at a meeting of the Pro- 
prietors held March 26, 1720, it was " Voted that tjie privilidge 
of ye Wares for catching of fish, with the Lands thereto appertain- 
ing, belongs to Said Proprietors." " Also Voted that One Acre of 
ye fiatts of Great Spy pond on ye North Side ye Bridge over Mills's 
Ware be laid out for ye better Securing Said Proprietors' privUidga 
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of Catching of fiali in Said Town." The "Bridge" csanied Weir 
Lane, or Lake Street, Arlington, over the outlet of Spy Pond. 

A committee of the Pioprietois, on April 16, 1T26, let to Colonel 
Edmund Grofi and Lieutenant Amos Marrefct the whole priTilege of 
catching fish at MiUs's weir for that year. This is the last mention 
of the weirs in the " Propriet<a»' Records." 

" Te half Acre of Land laid out for ye benefit of ye wares & ye 
high Way leading unto it thru Ware field " was under considera- 
tion by die Proprietors during the winter of 1723-1724, and at a 
meeting held May 15, 1724, it was voted Uiat John Dickson have 
the improvemenC of the half-acre of land at the weir and the h^h- 
way ieading to it throogh Ware Field during the year for six 
shillings. 

In his " History of Cambri<^ " Paige tells us that at an early 
period the Diokaon family occupied an estate on the easterly side of 
Menotomy River, extending from North Avenue (nowMassaohuaetts 
Avenue) to the Winter Hill Road (Broadway, Somerville). On 
July 24, 1687, pursuant to a vote of the town, the selectmen laid out 
to John Dickson about one-fourth acre of land, on which to build 
a house and bam, " in our ware field next Charlestown line ; " the 
northwest bomidary was next the Ware Field, on which boundary 
he was to maintain a fence. 

Apparently the half-acre at the weir and the highway leading 
thereto were never definitely laid out by a vote of the Proprietors, 
but were reserved. In 1707 four lota were assigned, "In the 
Ware field." The lot numbered thirty-six, falling to Amos 
Marrett, was divided by the highway to the weir. That part of 
Marrett's lot on the easterly side of the highway was bounded 
northerly by the half -acre, while the portion on the westerly side 
bordered northerly on Menotomy River. 

Massachusetts Avenue in Cambridge, above the Conunon, was in 
use as a path or road as early as 1635, and perhaps earlier, and 
was called the "highway to Menotomy," also, the "Great Road," 
and " Concord Road." 

From the foregoing records we learn that in 1635 a fish weir 
was established on Menotomy River, and that in the following 
year a cartway was made to the weir, leading from Menotomy 
road, a part of which was doubtless Tanneiy Street. Amos Mar- 
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otber land in Ware Field and disposed of his holdings 
hn Dicksoa. MarreU's southeast boundary was on 
[Jommon, meaning common land. Dickson soon ac< 
le land between what is now Massachusetts Avenue, 
Eind Bioadwaj, Somerville, though how he came into 
I the weir land I have been unable to ascertain. He 
12, 1736-1787, and his estate was divided among his sons. 
8 that portion of the estate next Massachusetts Avenue 

as bordering southeasterly on an open way or lane, 
ickson's house, the present Tannery Street. 
Street would be the natural route aroUad the head of 
xirdering Tannery Brook to the high ground begrond, 
bo the Weir. We also learn that the bridge over the 
Ued Menotomy Bridge, and that there was a gate at 
that the weir and the right to take fish thereat, also 
1 and the cartway leading thereto were leased to vari- 
i of l^e town from time to time, and that the designa- 
ands between Massachusetts Avenue and the Somerville 
tenotomy River was ** Ware Field." 
k plan in the Cambridge city engineer's ofGce at City 
; date of 1862, on which is shown a foot bridge oross- 
ny River about seven hundred and forty feet north- 
1 stream from Massachusetts Avenue. Just below this 
TS on the plan the word " fisheries." 
le spot where the early land grants show the ancient 
lave been located, where shad and alewives were taken 
Lsts for " fishing their Indian com." The foot bric^ 
the point where the high land draws close to the river 
e, forming the outfall of the baeiu in which lie Fresh 
nds and the Fresh Fond meadows. It would be the 
I to locate a weir, for above the " great swamp " spread 
er side, while a short distance below the river was 
le Charlestown line, beyond which the weir could not be 
■ding to the grant. The land is now owned by the Com- 
nd is just within the lines of Menotomy River Parkway. 
3ge Poor Farm occupies a part of Ware Field. 
I another weir of later date called " Mills's Ware," at 
f Spy Pond, and a resident of Cambridge informs me 
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that he very itoII rranembers a fiah house vhioh stood over the 
brook juat north of Concotd Avenue, where the fish were taken 
as they passed through a plank flume. 

A oommittee appointed in 1767 to make a surrey of Charlestown 
streets, and to assert the town's rights where enoroachmenis had been 
made, reported that " Tbere is a fishing place at Menotomy Bridge, 
South Side " (Broadway, Somerville) " which appears to belong to 
the Town, but Mr. Dickson has put up a fence & enclosed the 
most of it" 

That the land belonged to the town is no doubt correct, but their 
light to take fish there was denied by the Coun^ Court in 1681, as 
a^qoears in the records of the Court: " The selectmen of Cambridge, 
p lftinrifFa agaiust Capt. Ijawieiice Hammond and John Cutler, 
jun., defent^ts, do humbly d^lare as followeth, &c. In the 
year 1684 the General Coart granted them liberty to erect a ware 
upon Minottomy Blver, and they accordingly so did, fmd have had 
quiet possesion of the same from that time until now, without any 
disturbance of their neighbors of Oharleatown or any other; and 
hath been in a manner the stay and support of the town by fishing 
their Indian corn, which is the principal part of their husbandry 
and livelihood. . . . The defendants have both violently and con- 
tempuously proceeded to obstruct the pass^^ of the fish to the 
wares, which they so long possessed, as above said, to their great 
damage and loss of two hundred thousand fish, which we judge 
will be a hundred pounds damage to the town in their crop, and 
tending to the inevitable impoverishing of divers poor families." 

Paige says, writing in 1877; "The practice of 'fishing their 
Indian com ' was long ago abandoned by cultivators in Cambridge ; 
but the privilege of taking fish inMenototny River remains valuable. 
It has been subject to occasional controversies and litigations since 
1681, in all which Cambridge has preserved the rights originally 
granted; and to the present day 'fish officers* are annually ap- 
pointed by the city council to take care that those rights suffer no 
infringement." The superintendent of sewers and the superintend- 
ent of the water-works are now the " fish ofGcers " of Cambridge. 

Russell Cook, an old resident of the ne^hborhood next Menot- 
omy River, and living there at present, states that alewives were so 
plentafnl in the river daring the spawning sesson that " one oould 
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■vnik across on them." In 1875 tide gates vreie built in tlte river 
near Broadway, which practically pat a stop to the fish ascending 
above that point. The great abondance of alewives taken from tha 
river during the first two hundred years of settlement very naturally 
lead to its being referred to as the Alewife Brook, and so in the 
Commissioners' Records we find, under the Biirvey of 1802, the 
brii^ carrying Menotomy Road, now Broadway, Somerville, over 
Menotomy River referred to as the Alewife Bridge. 

The stream was sometimes called " the Little River '* and " Little 
Mystic " as the Mystic River was called the " Great River." We find 
it called Little River in 1826 and 1848. 

Little River has remained as the name of the outlet of Spy Pond, 
which was sometimes called Menotomy Fond, while Menotomy River 
was the outlet of Fresh Pond. 

In the " HistOTy of Arlington" Cutter says: "The names of Mystio 
and Menotomy rivers ai-e apparently aboriginal designations, and, 
like all Indian names, probably describe the locality to which they 
were affixed. TnimbuU gives the origin of the name Mystic an< 
ciently written Mistick, eis applied to the Medfoid River, thus: 
' Tuk' in Indian denotes a river whose waters are driven in waves 
l^ the tide or winds. With the adjectival misai, 'great,' it forms 
misaituk, now written Mystio — the name of the * great river of 
Boeton bay.' The origin of the name Menotomy yet awaits explana- 
tion. The spellings of the word have been various." 

In the Cambridge '* Town Records," 1630-1703, we find the river 
called ''Menotomies," "Menotomy," "Notomy," and "Winattime"; 
in the Proprietors' Records, 1635-1829, it is given, ** Menotmy," 
"Manotomie," and "Menotamye"; the CommissioneTs' Records, 
1638-1802, give " Winotamies " and *' Menotomles " River. Paige 
calls it "Menotomy" River, and Wyman refers to "Menotomy" 
River no less than forty times between 1637 and 1808, and once to 
Alewife River, in 1818. 

Cutter gives ** Menotomy " River, and there have been found in 
the Middlesex registry no less than thirty deeds, between the years 
1646 and 1794, in which Menotomy River is mentioned. 

"Menotomy" is the form of spelling used by far the greater 
number of times in the above records, and, as the records show, 
Menotomy River was the name by which the beautiful little stream^ 
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vinding its way through the maisbes and meadows from Freeh 
Pond to the MjBtic, was known for nearly two hundred years. Its 
waters were clear and of considerable depth, and at the old weir 
below Massachusetts Avenue it had a width, in 1862, of about 
twenty feet, while above it had a leas imd below a greater width. 
That the river was used for boats is shown by the following Revola- 
tionary record. On May 10, 1775, the Committee of Safety voted 
"that Mr. Watson be directed and empowered to lemove to Cam- 
bridge the boats now in Menotomy river." 

At the conclusion of Mr. Holmes's paper the meeting was 
dissolved. 
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THE NINETEENTH MEETING 
BEING THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 

T^HE NiNBTBENTH Mbeting, being the Sixth AnnTial 
-^ Meeting, of The Cambredgb Histomcal Society 
was held the twentj-fifth day of October, nineteen hundred 
and ten, at a quarter before eight o'clock in the evening, in 
the building of the Cambridge Latin School^ Trowbridge 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The President, Bichabd Henbt Dana, presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The following persons were chosen a committee to consider 
and report a list of nominations for the of&cers of the Society 
for the ensuing year : Hollis Russell Bailbt, Frakklin 
Ferrin, and Stephen Faschall Shabples. 

On behalf of the Council Mart Isabella Gozzaldi sub- 
mitted its Annua-! Report, as follows : 

ANNUAL REPORT OP THE COUNCIL 

The By-Laws of the Cambridge Historical Society call for a report 
from the Council at each October meeting. In accordance with 
this custom we herewith submit the Fifth Annual Report. Another 
year has passed over the head of the Society and we are still be- 
wuling our youth. Had our Charter been dated fifty years ago 
how much we might have saved from the wreck of time I How 
many noted names we might have shown on our roll of mem- 
bershipl But regretting the past avails little now; we must take 
courage and do what we can with our material 

This year we have not much to report No oentonaries of fa- 
mous sons of Camt»i(^ have brought our name prominently befoie 
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the paldic, qo great work haa been aooomplished, we have not even 
yet obtained a permanent home. 

There have been three meetings of the Council, one at the Latin 
School on October 26, 1909, two at the house of the President, 
November SO, 1909, and May 27, 1910. The Society has held 
three regnlar meetings, all, by the courtesy of the authorities, in 
the Lecture Hall of the Latin SchooL The Annual Meeting came 
on October 26, 1909, when the elections were held, Frank Gaylord 
Cook going out of office as Secretary and Francis Hill Bigelow 
being chosen to fill his place. 

An amendment to the By-Laws tras passed, so that Article XVI 
now reads: " Any regular member shall be exempted from the an- 
nual payment if at any time after his admismon he shall pay into ' 
the Treasmy fifty dollars in addition to bis previons payments; 
and any Associate Member shall be similarly exempted on payment 
of twenty-five dollars. All commutations shall be and remain per- 
manently funded, the interest only to be used for current expenses " ; 
thus providing for Life Membership in the Society. 

The speaker for the evening was Mr. Stephen Pascall Sharpies, 
who read an interesting paper on the lAvrrence Scientific School, 
this institution having passed into history. Mr. Sharpies was an 
early pupil and later was instructor in this school, so that he was 
able to give a full account of its origin, history, and work, and tell 
of its famous teachers and pupUs. 

This meeting occurring just as Harvard College was inaugurat- 
ing a new president, the following timely lettere and records were 
read, all telling of former elections and inaugurations of presidents 
of Harvard : Extracts from the journal of Miss Ehza Susan Quincy, 
daughter of President Quincy, 1816-1888; a letter from Edward 
Everett Hale to Geoige J. Abbot, of Washington, D. C, telling of 
the acceptance of the presidency by the uncle of the writer, Hon, 
Edward Everett, in 1845 ; also letters from Willard Phillips to 
Octavius Pickering written at the time that Jared Sparks was 
elected and inaugurated, 1848-1849. 

The regular winter meeting was held at the Latin School, Janu- 
ary 25, 1910. It was nnfortnnately a very stormy night, so that only 
about thirty persons were present to enjoy the able paper read by 
Mr. Worthii^ton Chatmcey Foid, of the Massachusetts Historical 
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Society, oo "Certain Defects in our Historical Societies." Mr. 
Ford sketched for us ui Historical Society ae it should not be, and 
then gave seTeral soggestaoos as to bov we could work to the best 
advantage. He thoaght it would be a gieat help if the historical 
societies would supply the central socie^ with a list of all original 
doGumeDts owned hy them, if indeed they did not deposit the docu- 
ments themselves with the State Society. He said that the Massa- 
chusetts Society could mend and care for doctunents much better 
than the local societies, uid that ttiey would be carefully catalogued 
and could be consulted at all times. 

The remainder of the session was occupied by an informal talk 
OD old documents in historical societies and county courts and how 
badly some of them were kept, and it was voted that the Council be 
asked to ascertain what unprinted documents of historical value ■ 
are in the hands of the City Clerk, and to see that they have 
proper care and arrangement, also to ascertain if it would not be 
possible to have a list printed of ihe wills before 1700 that are 
in the Middlesex Probate Office, no such list ever having been 
published. 

The third regular meeting was held April 26, 1910. Owing to 
a severe storm, only twenty-five members were present. A paper 
was read by Miss Elizabeth Elleiy Dana on Lieutenant James 
Dana of Connecticut, who was quartered in Cambridge during the 
first year of the Revolution and who fought at Banker Hill. Sev- 
eral small articles, formerly the property of Lieutenant Dana, were 
presented to the Society by Mrs. Almeda Anthony Snyder, of East 
Worcester, K. T. 

Mr. J. Albert Holmes read an exhaustive paper on " The An- 
cient Fish Weir on Menotomy River." Alewives, the fish that 
abound in this river, played an important part in the early days 
of Cambridge, and mention of them is found several times in ttie 
reooida of town meetii^. The Indians taught the early settlers to 
plant alewives in eveiy hill of com to make it prodactive. 

The bronze Longfellow medal was awarded to Gilbert Franks 
by the Socie^, in Febnuuy of this year, for the best essay on " The 
Patriotic Poems of Lou^ellow." This is the second time tliis 
medal has been given, and this year, as well as the first year, it 
went to a son of a professor in Harvard. Both winners were 
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pupils in the Biowne and Nichols Prepatatoiy SchooL The suc- 
cessful competitor lead the essay before his fellow papils, the 
members of the Committee on Medals, and a number of parents 
of the scholars, as well as the President and members of the ConnciL 

The Society has lost by death six regular members : James Barr 
Ames, John Rayner Edmands, William James Rolfe, Emma Oris- 
com Smith, Alvin Foye Sortwell, and Samh Hodges Swan. Three 
Associate members have also passed to the great majority : Alex- 
ander Agassiz i Aitiau Gilman, who as a Charter member was most 
active in the formation of the Society ; and William Harmon Niles, 
who at our oelebiation of the Louis Agassiz Centenary, May, 1907, 
gave OS a paper on the great naturalist from the standpoint of a 
pupil. Simse the last Annual Meeting twelve members have ugned 
the By-Laws, and if there are any present to-night who have not 
signed it is hoped that they will Mndly do so after this meeting. 

So much for the year passed ; now what are we going to do as 
to the future ? It was voted at tlie last Council Meeting to have an 
Index made of the Proprietors' and the Town Records. This is very 
important, as at present any one trying to get information regarding 
early settlers is obliged to read much of the books, and owing to 
the eccentric spelling of the scribes of those days may even then 
overlook the most important items. It is hoped that this work 
may be completed durii^ the coming season. 

We are gradually accumulating many objects that will be of in- 
terest to our descendants, as your Curator will tell you. And now 
let me urge on every member, to tiy to do something to further 
our aims this coming year. Tour Coundl is composed of more or 
less distinguished men and women, all very much engaged in varied 
pursuits, but here are nearly two hundred members, many of whom 
have until now done nothing for the common good. What will 
you do this year? Do you not know of some old record in a &mily 
Bible, some old letters written from Cambridge, a sorapbook per- 
haps? Even if these things do not seem very important to you 
they may famish &cts that we wish to know. We do not ask 
for the originals, copies will answer our purpose. Have you no 
old ofaitoaries or Hographical sketches of Cambridge citizens ? We 
should be glad to have them. In these days when every one phoco- 
gra[^ are there no views of Cambridge streets and houses of which 
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you coold give us copies? Mr. Ford sa^fested that Cambridge 
streets shoald be photx^raphed every few years and prints filed 
away for fature reference ; had that been done in the past many 
knotfy points would be cleared up. Have yon no fetches of 
houses long gone ? Is there not some recoid of the past known 
to yon tbat yon conld send to the Curator, who will receive any- 
thing, no matter how small the gift ? Do not sit idle and leave all 
the work to others ; show us what you can do. If eveiy one will 
cheerfully do his best, our Society will not exist in vain. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

Thb past year has not had the noteworthy events to make it aa 
interesting as the previous ones, and the duties of the Secretary 
have been of minor importance. 

Many suggestions have been made before the Socie^ and to the 
Council at its meetings which should bring results of considerable 
oonsequence. 

There remtuns, of course, much to be accomplished by the Society, 
but with tjie hearty cooperation of the members the future has 
much of interest in store. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CURATOR 

In accordance with the plan of arrangemeot for the Society's col- 
lection of books, pamphlets, maQoscripta, curios, etc., which was 
determined upon a year ago, and stated in the last Annual Report, 
the Curator has had, this year, a definite course to follow, and he 
has had the good fortune to secure, at a moderate expenditure, the 
services of an expert cataloguer, Miss Ella S. Wood, hy whom the 
work has been completed and brought down to this date. 

Interesting statistics have resulted from this completed work. The 
collection new has 136 bound volumes; 759 pamphlets; 123 pamph- 
let holders, containing 1,917 letters ; 83 photc^raphs and portraits of 
Cambridge people, of which 7 are framed ; 24 views of or in Cam- 
bric^; and9curioe,eto. The additions during the period covered!^ 
this Report were 72 bound volumes, 98 pamphlets, and 1 curio. Not- 
able among the earlier giftB was the ohaii of Washington Allston, 
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obtained from the income of a fond in the hands of Mr. Richard H. 
Dana as sole trustee.^ Among the later donors, as listed in this year's 
Proceedings, were Colonel Thomas Wentworth Uigginson, who 
gave an album of photographs of Cambridge men of note during 
tt)e last century ; our Secretaiy, Mr. Francis H. Bigelow, who gave 
a consideiaUe number of books, pamphlets, and a framed group of 
tilea from the Todd house ; and Miss Maiy E. ^unders, who 
turned over to the Society a miscellaneoos collection of books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers which had belonged to her father, the 
late Geoi^ S. Saunders, of 9 Concord ATenu«>!* 

A glance at the shelf list will make the plan of arrangement clear, 
and by its use, for some time to come, the collection is easily ac- 
cessible. Following the custom in the library of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, the books are not themselves numbered. 
The simplicitry of the plan of arrangement there, as here, makes a 
detailed classification unnecessary, that being left to tbe card cat- 
alogue proper, which now comfortably fills a two-tray case, with a 
total of some 1,500 cards. 

The shelf arrangement hy. cards, showing some variations from 
the original plan, and su^esting some later modifications, is as 
follows : 

1, General reference works (the few needed). 

2. (xeneral histories : Societies, etc. 

8. Collected biographieB and genealogies : Societies, etc 

4. Histories by States (except New England), including cities, towns, 

and counties : Societies, etc 

5. New England States (except MassachuBetts), including cities, 

tomiB, and counties : Societies, etc 

6. Massachaeetts cities, towns, and counties (except Cambridge) : 

Societies, etc. 

7. Cambridge: (a) Historical and other Societies: Proceedings, etc 

(b) City publications. 

(c) Books, pamphlets, views, etc 

(cf) Books, etc. by and about Cambridge people. 

(e) Early imprints. 

(/) Harvard University : Reports, etc. 

(g) Radolifle College : " " 

< Thlt fond mu made up of the net proceeds of the eihibiiion of Wuliiagton 
AllBton's picltue of Belshuou''* Feut, in 1&43, with accomolation of iDtereet. (See 
account in Sufiblk Frobate Court.) 
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(h) Other inBtitationB. 
(t) CnrioB, relics, soiiTeiuTB, etc. 
8. MiscaUaneotifl. 

Adhereucd to the plan of armngement and choice of material 
adopted for the Society's collection, and obserranoe of its proper 
scope and necessary limitationB will unavoidably make its growth 
slower Uiau that possible for other collections of larger scope, but 
it is beheved that there will be a compensating gun, as was stated 
in the Report of last year, by reason of the development of the col- 
lection along exclusive lines as drawn ; and it is hoped that there 
will be sufficient materid forthcoming, not only to add to the value 
and size of the collection, but also to make imperative, beyond fur- 
ther delay, the provision of adequate quarters, and eventually of a 
building of its own. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

CASH ACCOUNT 

In obedience to the requirements of the By-Laws the Treasurer 
herewith presents his Annual Report of the Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for the year 1909-1910. 



Balance, 28 October, 1909 ■.■.■':";':. . 1170.83 

Admisfdon Fees $16.00 

Aimual AflBeeamentat R^ular Members $531.00 

Associate Membera 18.00 649.00 

Commutation of the Annual Dues: 

Regular Member EO.OO ' • 

Associate Member 25.00 75.00 

Sodet/s PublicatJous aold . . . 45.00 685.00 

$855.83 

DISBUBSBUBNIS 

The Univermty Press, printing Publications IV, By-Laws, and 

bills $313.73 

Bureau of PiintJng and Engraving, printii^ notices and postal 

cards 10.50 

Hobbs and Warren Company, tetter book 3.50 

Massachusetts Historical Society, pamphlets and reprints . ■ 2.40 

Harriet L. Home, clerical services rendered the Treasurer . . 25.00 

Edna M. BuIIaid, st^iography and typewriting 22.74 $377.87 
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Expendituree brought forward $377^ 

Sarah L. Patdck, typewriting 19.00 

Thomas F. Cahir, janitor service 6.00 

Walter K. Munioe, servicea 1.25 

Postage and expiesBage 23.55 9426.67 

Cataloguing the Collectiona: 

EUa Sitefl Wood, services S09.25 

Stuart N. Hotalingi eervicee 2.40 

library Bureau, ctiidB, oak tray and catalogue case .... 10.88 

Amee Brothers, stationery 11,68 

H. C. Dimond and Company, rubber stamps . , . 1.49 125.70 

General Fund, Commutation Fees recdved during the year 75.00 

Balance on dc^t 25 October, 19lt> 228.46 

$855.83 
HZNBT H. EdBS, 

Treamrer. 
Caubbidok, 26 October, IBIO. 



REPORT OF THE AUDITOR 

I HEBBBT certify t^t I have ezamioed the Accoauts of the 
Treasurer of the Cambridge Historical Society for the year eodtng 
this day and find them to have been correctly kept and to be 
properly vouched. I have also verified the Cash Balance. 

AiTDESW MoF. Davis, 

Auditor. 
Caubbidox, 25 October, 1910. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was read 
and accepted and the Committee was discharged. 

The following persons, nominated by theCommittee, were 
elected by ballot for the ensuing year : 



Clarence Walter Aykb, Edward Henbt Hall, 

IIoLLiB BussEU. Bailet, Thomas Wentworth HiggiksON, 

Fraxcis Hill Bioelow, Archibald Mcrrat Howe, 

BiOHARD Henky Dana, William Coolidob Lane, 

Andbew UoFarlxnd Datib, Alice Mart Lonofellow, 

Hbnrt Herbert Edes, Williau Roscoe Thavbb. 
Uart Isabella Gozzaldi, 
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Pmident Richard Hbhbt Daha. 

( Thomas Wbntwobth Hiooimmh. 
Viee-Praiidmti -J A^DRBW MoFablahd Da via. 

(. Abchibald Mubbat Uowb. 

Seeutary Clarence Waltrb Atbr. 

Treaturer . . Henbt Hirbert Edeb. 

Curator Clabbmcc Walter Atbr. 

The Seoretabt-blect was duly sworn. 

On behalf of the Committee on Early Settlers' Descend- 
ants the following report was presented by Mary Isabella 
Gozzaldi: 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EARLY SETTLERS' 
DESCENDANTS 

This Committee was appointed in tlie first year of the Society, 
bnt never before has made a report. The members who have filled 
oat their papers are : 

Misses Elizabbth Harris and Albeeta Mannino Houoh- 
TON. Descended in the eighth generation from Major Simon 
■WiUard, 1632. 

In the ninth generation from William Manning, before 1638. 

Mbs. Ehma Maria (Cutteb) Miichbll (Mrs. Johh). In 
the eighth generation &om Richard Cutter who came to Cam- 
bridge about 163S ; Thomas Fillehrown, admitted to the Cambridge 
Church in 1666. 

Mbs. Mary Gbbtritde (Parker) Shjeffield (Mrs. George). 
In the seventh generatioa from Richard Hildreth, here before 
1644; Edward Wioship, 1635; John Poulter who Jived at 
Cambridge FanoB in 1697. 

Mrs. Mart Isabella (James) Gozzaldi (Mrs. Silvio). In 
the ninth generation from William Adams, who had a land grant 
in 1635, and was made freeman May 22, 1639. 
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MiBS Makiok Bbowit Fbssbndek, deaoanded froto twenty- 
tiiree early settiers ; twice (both in maternal and patem^ lines) 
from seven of these. la the eighth genenttion from Nicholas 
Fessenden, before 1674; Lieut David Fiske, aboat 1646; John 
Brown, before 1656 ; Willitun Munroe, (two lines) 1652 ; John 
Mason, (two lines) before 1676 ; Thomas Fillebrown, admitted to 
the Church in 1666 ; John Bolfe, before 1666 ; John Spring, (two 
lines) before 1657. 

In the ninth generation from Lydia Cooper, before 1636; 
^nry Prentice, before 1643 ; Nathaniel Bowman, 1650 ; Roger 
Wellington, 1638; James Cutler, (two Imes) 1649; Elizabeth 
Cutter, (two lines) about 1640 ; Nicholas Wyeth, about 1645 ; 
John Waid, about 1643; Thomas Sweatman, 1645; Thomas 
Cheney, before 1656; George Reed, 1685. 

In the tenth generation from Edward Jackson, before 1648; 
Gregory Stone, 1687. 

In the eleventh generation from John Bridge, (two lines) 1682 ; 
Nicholas Danforth, (two lines) 1635. 

Miss Sabah Alice Wobcbsteb. In the eightdi generation from 
Governor Thomas Dudley, 1631. 

Miss Susakna Willabd. In the seventh genoBtion from 
Major Simon Willard, 1634. 

WnjJAU RiOHABDSOM Whittbmobe. In the sixth generation 
from Samuel Whittemore. 

In the eightii generation from President Henry Dnnster, 1640 ; 
Governor Thomas Dudley, 1631 ; Mrs. Elizabeth Cutter, 1638. 

Mbs. Isabslla Stuabt Whtttemobb (Mbs. Whjjax R.). 
In the sixth generation from Abraham Ireland. 

JoBKPH Hebbt B&alb. In the ninth generation from Thomas 
IWebrown, 1666 ; Henry Prentice, before 1643 ; Kioholaa Wyeth, 
about 1645 ; John Ward, about 1648. 

In the tenth generation from Mra. Elizabeth Cutter, 1688, 
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Welliam Ebbh Stohb. In the eighth geoeiation from Gregory 
Stone, 1637 ; John Champney, 1638. 

Feanois HuiL BioBLOW has eighteen aooestora among tte 
early eettleia- In the sixth generation from Joseph Hill, 1727. 

In the seventh generation from Owen Wwland ; Josiah Parker. 

In the eighth generation from Henry Prentice, before 1643 ; 
John Ward, about 1643 ; William Reed, 1718 ; Richard Dana ; 
Nicholas Wyeth, about 1645. 

In the ninth generation from Lydia Cooper, before 1686 ; John 
Benjamin, 1635 ; Lieat. David Fieke, about 1646 ; Francis Whit- 
more ; John Brewer, 1642 ; Edward Jackson, 1643 ; John Champ- 
Bey, 1638; Thomas Blodgett, 1636. 

In the t«nth generation from William Manning, before 1638; 
Richard Parks, 1638. 

John Hbbbbbt Babkbb, of Waltham, Associate member. 
In the eighth generation from Richard Francis ; John Cooper ; 
Nicholas Wyeth. 

In the ninth generation from Henry Prentice ; Nathaniel Han- 
cock ; John Ward ; Nathaniel Sparhawk. 

In the tenth generation from Edward Jackson ; Jonas Clarke, 

Only fourteen members of the two hundred have sent in their 
papers. I know that it is considerable trouble to make them out, 
but it is also veiy interesting. I have blanks for any one who will 
use them, and shall be glad to make out the papers for members who 
will send me their line from any one mentioned in Paige's History 
of Cambridge. 

Although only fourteen members have reported, th^y represent 
nearly fifty of the early settiers. There axe a great many more 
than this represented by their descendants in our Society. 



Upon the main subject for the meeting Sajkubl Fraitgis 
Batchbldbr read the following paper : 
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ADVENTDKES OP JOHN NnTTINO, CAMBRIDGE 
LOYALIST 



(L^t^ 




[Ftdhi hla HemoriAl to Lord Q«org« Germain, tTTT.] 

To paraphrase Cowper, hymnmg the sarprising adventnree of an- 
other John : 

John Nutting wu a oupenter 

Of credit nod renown. 
A trein-band captain eke wu he 
Of famoos Cambridge town. 

HiB fether was James the locksmitii, of hamble bnt respectable 
pedigree, — so hamble that only his wife's first name, Mercy, is 
recorded.^ Yoong John was bom 14 January, 1739, Old Style.' 
Within the week he was baptized,' after the prompt, Godfearing 
fiishion of his day, and named for his nncle, tiie aristocrat of the 
family, who held the double distinction of a Harvard degree and 
the CoUectorship at Salem. 

Sir years later his father died,* and the lad, on reaching suitable 
age, was apprenticed to John Walton,' housewright, of Reading, 
This worthy was destined to play an important part in his career, 

> Ci. L. R. Fuge, History of Cambridg*, 616, etc. 

■ From data collected bj John's grandson, the late Charles Martjnr Nntdng, 
S.C., of Halifax, most kindly placed at mj dispoeal by bis nephew, Henry 
Haliborton BoUnson, Esq., of L<»idon. Hereinafter referred to as Nnttiiig 
Fapen. 

■ 21 January, 1789. Bagister of First Parish, Cambridge. 

* Administratdon granted tothe widow 27 Jan. 1745-6, with an allowanoe for 
the three yonngest (nc) children " one of which was sickly." Middlesex Pro- 
bate Beocnds, No. 16136. It eeenis imposmble to suppose John was the invalid. 

* 96 Massaohnsetts Archives (Master Bolls), 420. 
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at least in that portion of it connected with Cambric^. He is 
oft«n called Captain Walton,* and we may Buimise that it was 
through his influence that his apprentice, when only seventeen, 
marched from Cambridge in Captain Fuller's company of Colonel 
William Brattle's regiment " on the alarm for the relief of Fort 
William Henry."' He served but two weeks on that expedition, 
getting no farther than Spiiligfleld, where the news of the fln^ 
disaster to the ill-fated garrison probably leached his command. 

The next year he enlisted ' under Captain Aaron Fay in " a com- 
pany of foot in His Majesty's service," forming a part of Colonel 
Ebenezer Nichols's regiment raised by MasaachusettB *' for the re- 
duction of Canada." This time he saw real service, and on a pretty 
considerable scale. Nichols's regiment formed part of the compos- 
ite force of over fifteen thousand men, r^ulars and militia, t^t 
gathered that summer on the shores of Lake George, and under 
the inefficient Abercrombie made a bootless attack on Montcalm, 
entrenched at Ticonderoga. Young Jack must have had his fill of 
wildemesB-marctung, lake-paddling, and stockade-building; and 
perhaps of fighting as well, for on at least one occasion his regiment 
was severely cut up.* He nLav have seen and mast have lamented 
the untimely death of yomig Lord Howe, who, though nominally 
second in command, was the life and soul of the expedition. 

These early seeds of martial experience evidently fell on good 
ground. Nutting's aptitude for military life, especially of the mi- 
litia variety, as well as the early development of his powers of 
command, oi^nization, peranasion, and camaraderie, so essential to 
promotion therein, may be inferred from the fact that ere the Rev- 
olution he had been elected "acting lieutenant" of the Cambridge 
company, — doubtless in place of Lieutenant Samuel Thatcher, 
who on the reoi^anization of the militia shortly before the ontbreak 
of active hostilities had been promoted Captun, vice Thomas Gard- 

■ In 1716, wben he had moved to Cambrid^, he wm first lienteaant in the 
local company, with his brother for eeoood. L. B. Faige, Histoij of Cam- 
bri^e, 408. 

* So Maesaohosetts Archlvea (Master Bolla), 877. 

■ 2 May, 1758. 96 Maguchnsetta Archives (MDBt«r BoUa), 420. Niobola vas 
a Reading man. L. Eaton, G«nealogioal Hiatory of Reading, 08. 

* Cf. R. Rogers, Joornal, 131. J. Cleavelaud, Journal; sji. Essex Institute 
Historical Collections, 100; etc. 
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ner.^ Id this position his in£nenoe Tras certainly snfiBcient to make 
bis leadership sought by hoih. sidea in the struggle,' as we shall 
see. 

Perhaps it is not too fanciful to picture the young militiaman 
retumiog in NoTCmbei from his first campaign, with the irresist- 
iUe air of all tme sons of Mars, making conquest then and there 
of the heart of his master's daughter, Mary Walton. At all events 
we lind him three years later, just out of his indentures and entitled 
to call himself housewright on his own account, preparing a home 
for his bride in Cambridge. On November T, 1761, be bought of 
William Bordman for £16 lawful money a little bt of a quarter 
of an acre (about where the Epwortb Church now stands) " on 
the highway or Common as far as the land belonging to the fieiis 
of Mi. Johnathan Hastings deo" " and in front of " the Tan Tsrd," 
witJi " half the welL" * Here he boilt a modest house " two story 
high, three rooms on a floor" — "a good bouse," as one of his 
bt^tders testified later,* and it is something for a boarder to say that. 
Here the young oonple established themselves, and here, 26 April, 
1762,^ was bom their first child, a daughter, baptized* Mary for 
her mother; her father, as was customary (if not already done), 
" owning the covenant " the same day in Dr. Appleton's meeting. 
The next Jnne he bonght an additional strip of land from Bord- 
man for £6 lawfuL^ 

The extant records of hia next few years are mainly concerned 
with the good old-fashioned steady increases to the &mily, till half 
a dozen batues were tumbling about the little house opposite the com- 
moD. John Junior was bom 3 March, 1764 ; ' Mercy (named from 

' 1 L. B. Paige, Hbbny of Cambridge, 408. 

* Memorial to the Conunissionen on LoTallsta' Claims. Heard at Halifoz, 
29 December, 1786. Audit Office, Loyalist Series, Bondle 61, Public Record 
Office, London. 

■ 50 Middlewx Deeds, 266. 

* Teetimony of Nathaniel Bust before Uie CommisBumeTS, 29 December, 1765. 
American Loyallsta Traiuoripti, xiii. 808. Public Library, New York City. 

* Nutting Papers. 

* 9 May, 1762. First Farisb Records, 
f 59 Middlesex Deed*, 624. 

* Nutting Papers. Baptised 11 Hsrch, 1764. First Parish Bcoords. Died 
uuMuried 30 Jnly, 1822. Nutting Papers. 
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her paternal grandmother) arrired on Waahington's Birtlidaj, 
1766 ; 1 Mary No. 2 (No. 1 having died 12 April, 1766") came to 
•carry on the name, 1 March, 1768 ; ' Elizabeth (another family 
cognomen) opened her eyes on 6 April, 1770 ; * James (named from 
his paternal grandfather) joined the flock on 8 May, 1772 ; ' and 
Siuanna put in an appearance on 28 Augnst, 1773.* 

Meanwhile our housewright Tiras becoming a man of substance 
and standing. In 1768 he was appointed one of the pariah tax- 
collectors, and had the handling of as much as a hundrod and sixty 
pound on a single accounting J In his torn he began to take appren- 
ticea.^ His father-in-law Walton seems to have put work in his 
way, and certainly stood behind him with financial backii^.' He 
himself described his business as "extensive," both as master- 
builder and in the lumber trade.'" Among other important jobs, he 
did nearly a hundred and forty poimds' vrorth of work in build- 
ing Mr. Thomas Oliver's fine house," which under the name of 
**Elmwood" still stands stout and good. 

He also dabbled in maritime iatereats. A strong stieak of 
the sea was in his blood. The family name was well represented 
among the amphibious population of Salem, Marblebead, and Glou- 

1 Natting F&pere. Baptized S Maich, 1768. Pint Pariah Reooids. Died 
1784. Natting Papen. 

* Stone in Cambridge ChnrctiTard. 

■ Nutting Papers. Baptized e March, 1768. Pint Parish Reoords. Harried 
Captain Daniel McNeil of North Carolioa, 27 November, 1788, at Halifax, and 
had three children. Died ciroa 1796. Nutting Papers. 

* Nutting Papers. Baptized Q May, 1770. First Parish Records. Died be- 
tween 1776 and 1788. See pott. 

* Netting Papers. Baptized perhaps at Christ Chorcb, for by this date Nut- 
ting had left the Fint Parish meeting. Died between 1776 and 1783. 

* Ditto. 

T First Pariah Aocoant Book labeQed " 1768." 

■ When he went to Halifax be took two of tliem along. Memorial to Gei^ 
mwn, 28 February, 1778. Andit Offio^ Loyalist Series, Bundle 76, Pnblio 
Becord Office, London. 

i 71 Middlesex Deeds, 480. 

u Usmorisl to the Commissioners. Heard at Halifax, 29 Deeember, 1785. 
Andit Office, Loyalist Series, Bundle 61, Pnblio Record Office, London. 

" " Acooont of Fartionlars of the Ezpenoes of Thomas Olivers Buildings 
in Cambridge." Bristol, 2 October, 1788. Andit Office, Loyalist Series, 
Bundle 48, Public Record Office, London. 
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ceater,* and in the earliest records of the American Navy.' His 
father ^peais to have been the aimorer of the little man<of-war 
Prinoe of Oranffe in the early 40*8, ' and at his death left, according 
to the inventory of his estate, •* a Swn 100 /-, codline 6 /-."* 
Of his brothers, James was a " maniner " ' and Samoel a sui^^eon 
aboard the Independence and the Hhodes throughout the Revoln- 
tion.* His brother Jonathan was captured in the brig itubtf hy 
the British and confined in the prison<Bhip at St. Lucia; hut swam 
by night with ten companions to a vessel a mile off, overpowered 
her crew, and sailed away to freedom.^ Two of his nephewB, master 
and mate, found a shot's grave in the loss of the Sercules.' He 
himself was paid "14/- for boating Mr. Serjeant's goods to Cam- 
bridge " ' when that gentleman arrived as the new rector of Christ 
Church in the summer of 1767. He was so familiar with the Bay 
of Fundy and the coast of Maine that he was able a few years later 
to act as pUot to one of the British expeditions therealong (of which 
more anon). This familiarity was evidently acquired on coasting- 
tripe to secure his supplies of lumber, which, odd as it may sound, 
was then almost entirely brought to Boston from the shores of 
Maine.'" 

It was on these trips that he became interested in acquiring 
lands "to the Eastward," as the phrase then went — perhaps by 

',' J- K. Nutting, Nntting Genealogy, pauim. 

* UusAchosette Soldiers and SiuIots in tbe War of the Itevolntion, xi. patiim, 

* Maasachufiette ArchiTss (Muster Bo]]a),j>a«n>n. 

* Uiddleeex Probate Records, No. 13138. 

* Middlesex Probate Reoorda, No. 18140. 

* MaesachtiMtts Soldiers and Sailors in the War of the BevoIntioQ, xi. poMtim. 
' C Eaton, History of Thomaston, i. 149. 

* Idem. ii. Ml. 

* Christ Church Aoconnts. ' 

u At the oBtbreak of the Rerolotion he " left Lnmber to the Eastward to the 
value of £ 40 lawful Money.'' Testimony before the CommiMioners, 29 Do- 
eember, 1786. American Loyalists Transcripts, xiii. 801. Public Library, Neir 
Tork City. Moreover, as early as 1750, dnce " The Fire Wood near Bo$ton is 
much exhausted, we are nnder a necessity of fetching it from the Province of 
Jfoin, and Territory of Sagadakoek. A Wood Sloop with three Hands makes 
abont 16 Yoyoes per Ann. from the Eastward to Boilon, may carry about 30 
Cord Eire Wood eiwh Voyage." W. Donglasa, A Snmmaty ... of the British 
Settlements in North America, ii. 68. 
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the advice of brother Jonathan, who from 176T onwards was making 
considerable porohases and Bales of real estate in what is now Thom- 
aston, Maine, and the coast adjacent.^ Following his example, 
and little foreseeing the results on his own and indeed on his coun- 
try's history, our John began iuTesting in shore lots, quite in the 
modem manner, just across Penobscot Bay, in what is now Cas- 
tine, and up the Bagaduce River. 

Save for the stra^ling clearings of a few of tiie original grantees,' 
that region was tlien an unbroken wilderness, covered to the water's 
edge with those munificent pines and other evei^reeus that af- 
forded an apparently inexhaustible supply of the finest timber, es- 
pecially masts and spars, in a day when masts and spars were a 
very real necessity. John Nutting set to work, either personally or 
by pro^, and In a few years was able to inventory his estates as : 

"Two Houses to the Eastward of tlie Province of Mas- 
aachnsetts Bay £ 80" — 

Two hundred acres & upwards of good Land in one of the 
most eligible aitoationB in Penobscot porchased of the grantee* 
who poaaessed the same npwarda of 30 years, more than 30 
Acres of which ia well cleared and ander Improvement, the rest 
Wooded & Estimated at the least computation at 1000 — 

One third part of a Saw Mill adjoining b* Land at Penobscot 70 — 

A Farm partly cleared & Improved by myself on Bagiridnoe 
Eiver, 500 Acres 100 — "* 

He spent a good deal of money on this property and got con- 
fflderable returns from it. In 1769 be had on one aocoont with a 
brother housewright, Nathaniel .Kidder of Medford, who was appar- 

1 WiscasBet Deeds, patim. 

■ See foil lists hi 117 MMsachiuetts ArohlTes, and 24 "Court Beoords" 
(March, 1762). 

■ Apparently named Biuy. Testimony of "Josiah Hennj, late of Penob- 
scot" before the CommisaionerB 20 Deoember, 1786. xiii. American Loyalisti 
TransoriptB, 802. Publio Library, New York City. The printed copies, gen- 
erally more accurate, ^ve the name Baiy. A. Fraaer, Second Report, Borean 
of Archives, Ontario, 69. Neither form hu been otherwise identified. 

* A composite of two schedules, one dated Halifax, IS January, 1781, the 
other undtrfed, bot heard at Halifax, 26 Deoember, 1786. Both ia Audit 
Office, Loyalist Series, Bundle 61, Public Record Offioe, London. 
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entlj acting as bis i^pent, no leas than jS378 lawfal money, includ- 
ing many cash payments, the ** fiaight " on forty bushels of com, 
thirty-one barrels, etc^ 

But the year 1770 marks a sodden check in Jolm Nutting's pros- 
perous finuicial career, and somehow puts him in a hole from which 
he never completely extricated himself. He had been borrowing 
small sums from his &ther-in-law for a good while, and now bad to 
mortgage his Cambridge property to bim for ^93.' Some of bis 
Penobscot lands he had taken for bad debts,' and there may have 
been other sums owing to him not so well secured. At any late be 
conld not raise ready cash to meet his local creditors, and their 
suits when once began came thick and fsst* Nathaniel CooUdge 
of Watertown brought salt ^unst him in that year for lumber 
sold. In Febniaiy, 1771, Eidder sued bim for the *' cash expended 
to the Eastward." In May the executor of Francis Dizer, " marriner " 
of Cbarlestown, sued bim for promissory notes, probably on Uie 
same subject. In July Abijab Steadmau, bousewright, sued him 
on another note. In August John Smith, " taylor," sued bim for 
eight pur of breeches, suudiy lambskins and buttons. (The 
babies were evidently growing up.) In September Nathaniel Pren- 
tice, chaisemaker, sued him oh an t^reement which is so charac- 
teristic of the business methods of that day that it may stand 
repetition : 

" for tbat whereas the pU on ye taaxQi Day of January last, at Cam- 
bridge afore^ had agreed with & promised ye s? John to make & deliver 
to bim, on or before the twenty fifth Day of April then next, another 
good Cbaiae anch an one as ye pU had before that time made for one 
Francis Moore, ye s? John in conflderation thereof then & there prom- 
ised ye pU to boild for ye plaintafl a good Frame for a Barn of thirty 
Feet fqoare, fourteen feet posts, oak aills, to be to tiie Acceptance of 

1 Kidderr. Nntting, Hiddleaazlnferioar Court of Common Pleas, 1771. Ori- 
ginal Files. In 1766 the ctiai^ for a passeager from Boston to Feaobscot was 
S B. i. Bangor Historical Uagazine, 58. 

* 71 Middlesex Deeds, 430. 

* Testimony of Lieatenaot John Nntting before the CommissioDera, Hal- 
ifax, 29 December, 178S. xiii Amarioan Loyalistn TranscriptB, SOS. Pnblio 
Library, New York City. 

* See original flies of Middlaser Inferioar Conit of Common Pleas. Clerk's 
Office, EartCamtm^e. 
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one Sam!? Choate A one Joha Walton & to be delivered at ye House 
of Joseph Miller of Cbarleetowa on or before ye said tweaty fifth of 
April, at ye price of Eleven poaads fix shiUings & Eight pence; and 
also to procure for ye pU another Frame twenty foor feet in Lei^th & 
twenty feet in Breadth with Oak Sills & fourteen feet posts, to be de- 
livered at 8^ preatice's Dwelling HooBe in s4 Cambridge, on or before 
ye flf teentb Day of June then next at the price of Eight pounds & to be 
to the Acceptance of the si Choat and Walton, yet s^ Nutting has never 
delivered Hie last mentioned frame, nor ever paid the £6.1SA . . ." 
[Account annexed.] 

" To a New Riding Ch&iae £22. 0.0 

Or. By a Bam Frame £12 By s pair of Chaise 

WheeU £3.6.8. 15. 6.8 

Ball'a due to N. prentice 6.13.4 " 

Nutting was evidently at his wits' end to raise money. He ne- 
gotiated s second mortgage on his Cambridge property to his father- 
in-law, for <C68.^ He took at least one boarder.^ Some of the suits 
he defaulted, others he contested on technicalities, and appealed, 
but did not prosecute the appeal. Occasionally he kept out of sight 
altogether, perhaps at Penohecot In all the suits he lost his case. 
The amounts were generally trifling, and were probably settled by 
work at his trade. Kidder, whose claim was much the laigest, 
actually proceeded to levy on Nutting's remaining interest in his 
twice^mortgaged house and lot, apparently conceded to be one-half : 
"contAiningacellarmeasuringninefottandfourinches . . . the west 
end of the honse containing a Lower Room partly finished a Cham- 
ber also a Bed-Chamber North of the Stairs unfinished also half the 
whole Garret unfinished with the one half of the Entry Ways and 
Stair Ways in the whole of the House." " Prentice, in an attempt 
to find some property that could be come at by the isme he b^an 
suit, attached Nutting's pew in the meeting-house: "One of the 
body Pews, the frunt pasfing [?] to Henry Prentice the back part to 

■ 72 Middlesex Deeds, 104. 

■ Mr. NubAniel Rust. See his testimony before the CommisaioDeis, (upra, 
p. 57, note. Also his affidavit " that he resided at Cambridge msnj years pre- 
cedlDg tlie late War." Halifax, 15 January, 1781. Audit Office, Lojaliat 
Series, Bandle 61, Public Becord Office, London. 

' 73 Middlesex Deeds, 278. 
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Owen WorLea the two Ends on two alljes." ' From this time the 
unfortunate Natting seems to have been an unchurched wanderer 
till he began attending Christ Church, just across the Common from 
his house. No doubt he alread; found his sympathies more with 
tiie Tory proprietors there than with the congregation in the meet- 
ing-house, with so many of whom he must have been by this time 
on bad terms. Even there he soon got into debt to the church- 
wardens, but in 1774 lie was formally voted the rather unusual 
privilege of renting a pew, at 24/ - per annum.' 

And now we come to that memorable Thursday, the first of Sep- 
tember, 1774, when the Revolution very nearly began at daybreak on 
Cambridge Common, and when John Nutting definitely cast in his 
lot with the supporters of law and order and the King's govern- 
ment. In his own words, *' receiving an Intimation from Colonel 
Phipps (Sheriff of the County) of General Gage's intention to re- 
move the Magazine of Powder deposited at that place to Boston ; 
and soliciting the assistance of your Memorialist, he readily as- 
sisted ; notwithstanding he had been previously importuned by 
a Mob to head them and prevent the Removal of it > . . . which 
altogether with his open Avowal of principles of Loyalty, raised 
the resentment of the populace against bim to such a Degree as 
obliged him to quitrhis House & Family, & take refuge in Boston, 
under the protection of the Kings Troops."* 

In Boston, whither his family soon followed him, he found him- 
self in mighty genteel company,' many of his richest and most prom- 
inent fellow townsmen having also made it convenient to get in 
closer touch with the authorities at about the same time or even 

' Prentice e, Ifatting. Original Files, uii tupra. 

* Christ Church Becorda. 

■ Memorial to the Commisidoners. Heard at Halifax, 29 December, 1785. 
Audit Office, Loyaliat Series, Bondle 61, Public Record Office, London. Cf. 
his testimony before the Commiaaioners : " . . . altho* the Mob desired and 
itisist«d that as an Officer of Militia he shonld prevent the Ordnance from being 
lemored." xiii. Amsrioan Loyalists Transcripts, 297. Pnblio Libnuy, Kew 
York City. 

* Memorial to Germain, >' Read S3 Decl 77." Andit Office, Loyalist Series, 
Bundle 75, Public Record Office, London. 

* *' We baTO here Earls, Lords & Baronets, I assure you Names that sound 
Grand." Letter of Samnel Paine, Boston, Oct. 2-9, 1775. xxx. New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, 87L 
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earlier. From this point in his career indeed may be traced the 
beginnings of a knack of obtaining the friendship and confidence of 
the nobility and gentry that later developed to soiprising propor- 
tions. To his credit it must be added that those friendships never 
seem to have been unmerited nor that confidence misplaced. Un- 
like so many of his fellow-Tories, whose firm adherence to the 
Crown was mainly evidenced by a prodigious capacity for running 
away, his own loyalty, as events soon proved, was of an extremely 
practical kind. 

Boston was full of the King's troops, and more were arriving 
at short intervals. In the chill nights of the early autumn their 
tents were already becoming uncomfortable, and the need of sub- 
stantial housing for them soon became imperative. The autliorities 
prudently forbore to billet the unwelcome visitors upon the town, 
and decided to build special barracks for them.^ 

The announcement of this design fell upon most unwilling ears. 
The dnllest Bostonian could perceive that the erection of perma- 
nent barracks in his beloved and almost antonymous metropolis 
meant its degradation to. the level of a mere garrison town. More- 
over it was bruited on good authority that even if the present un- 
happy differences should be composed a garrison at Boston was to 
be maintained indefinitely, as a check on any passible future upris- 
ings. The buildiQg of barracks immediately assumed the propor- 
tions of a grievance, addii^ one more to the already too plentiful 
stock of those commodities upon which the spirit of rebellion 
throve. Attempts therefore to begin the work were met with a 
most effective passive resist^ince of the local mechanics. A trial of 
the regimental carpenters under the chief engineer Montr^sor 
proved such a failure that Gage took measures to secure workmen 
from New York. " It 's my opinion," remarked the observant Mr. 
John Andrews in his diary, "if they are wise, they won't come." 
And as a matter of fact they did n't, but snug on Manhattan Island 
contented themselves with passing the usual patriotic resolutions.' 

* The printed acoonnts of the followiog episode are mainly to be fonnd in 
i. P. Force, American Archives, 4th series, 902-821, and J. Andrewa, Diary, 
viii. Masaaohnsetts Hiatorioal Society ProoeediDga, 300. See «lso " Letters of 
Hugh Earl Percy," who wu in direct charge of the camp. 

' Some came later, and a pretty set they were. A few days before the evao. 
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Wherenpoa, "in consequence of tfae &voiable representations 
of Lieutenant QoTemor Oliver and Gen. Gage's earnest soUici- 
tations," John Nutting came forward and stoutly undertook the 
unpopular post of mastercarpenter, "being," as he afterwards 
boasted, ^'tfae first person of an American that entered into the 
King's service when the troubles began.*' His executive capacity 
was astonishing. In the midst of the general disaffection, l^ hook 
or crook he managed to secure some forty or' fifty men,' and the 
barrack frames began to rise both on the Common and at the Neck. 
The sight was too much for the Selectmen. If they could not 
txaverae the orders of the Governor, they could adopt indirect 
methods, and on September 24 they significantly resolved *' that 
should the meohanicks or oUier inhalntants of this town assist the 
troops l^ furnishing them with artificeis labourers or materials of 
any kind to build barracks or other places of accommodation for 
the troops, they will probably incur the displeasure of their 
brethren, who may withhold their contributions for the relief of 
the town, and deem them as enemies to the rights and liberties 
of America" 

Gage saw the trick, and immediately sent for the Selectmen, 
"seemed a great deal worried," and with plentiful profanity rep- 
resented that the work must go on, as the regiments had to be 
lodged somewhere. The wily Selectmen replied that for their 
own part they should actually prefer to see the soldiers kept to- 
gether in barracks under discipline rather than scattered irrespoor 
sibly about the town, but that they had to consider the attitude of 
the surrounding places. In truth this was extremely threatening. 
*• If they are suffered to proceed," observed Mr. Andrews, as to the 
imported laborers, " the matter is settled with us, for it is with tlie 
greatest difficult tliat the country are restrained from coming in 

tutiDi) one of the Selectmen wrote : " The Inhabitants in the ntmoet diBtreoa, (hro* 
fear of the Town being destrojed by the Soldiers, a party of New York Carpen> 
ten with axea going thro' tba town breaking open houaea, &o. Soldiera and 
s&ilorB pinndering of honsea, ahope, warehouaee." Neweil'a Journal, i. Maaaa- 
cbnaetta Hiatorioal Bo<nety Collectlona, 4tii series, 274. 

> Memorial to Germtdn, " Bead 22 Deo* 77." Audit Offioe, Loyalist Seriea, 
Bnndle 76, Public Record Office, London. He later explained that he got them 
"from the Conntiy." Testimony before Commissionera, Halifax, 29 Deo. 1735, 
ziiL Amerioaa Loyalista Tnuuoripts, 297. Fablio Library, Hew York City. 
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even now." The Governor next intemewed "King" Hancock, 
beg^g hira to get the Tote teconsidered ; bat in vain, and on the 
26tli, "at fonr o'clock the workmen all pack'd ap their tools and 
left the barracks, frames, &ca." The next day a combined meeting 
of the committees of all the neighboring towns voted not to supply 
the army with lumber, bricks, labor, or in short anything bnt those 
provisions " which mere humanity requires.*' 

Affairs were now apparently at a stand. But the master-bnilder 
was a man of tesouice. The ship-carpenteis from the fleet were 
pressed into service, while, acting no doubt on Nutting's knowledge 
of affuTs " to the Eastward," an aimed schooner was despatched 
to Halifax ** for all the Artificeis they can procure from there." 
Still the difficulties of the job were not over. On land the ship- 
oarpenters proved in truth out of their element, " being veiy igno- 
rant of the method of framing and indeed of any soit of work they 
wanted done," and had to be diBmisaed. Wi^s then onheard of 
were offered for a day's work — two dollars, three dollars, ** oi even 
any price at all" — ^^but not a workman came forward.^ Lnmber 
soon became so scarce that it was hard to find boards enoi^h to 
make even a coffin for the dead, to say nothing of a habitation for 
the living. A shipload of planks intended for Boston was seized 
by the rebels at Portsmouth, and got no farther. An old brick 
house at Point Shirley was torn down and turned into ill-con- 
structed barrack chimneys. The troc^ were almost in mutiny for 
lack of their promised accommodations, and seversl r^ments had to 
remain aboard the transports they arrived in, made fast ^ng the 
wharves. Somehow Nutting struggled on with the work till aboot 
the middle of October,' when a party of carpenters arrived from 
Portsmouth (probably secured "at the Eastward"), and the idle 
and hungry Boston workmen' had their first sight of " scabs " on 
high wages taking the bread out of theii mouths. This was the 
last straw, and the usual recourse of all strikers followed. Nuttiiig 

> Montrtfsor, the Chief Engineer, reported that in his department on October 1 
" an addition wm tiionght absolutely neoossarj' of 1 master carpenter, 1 ton- 
man carpenter, 20 carpenters," etc. xi. J. Almon, Farlismentuy Btgioter, 27B. 

* Captain Evelyn noticeB the oocorrenoe briefl j in a letter dated 81 October, 
1774. Be adds tliat the man waa by way of being hanged. Letters of Captaio 
W. G. Evelyn, 80. 
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wasiraylaid at night — bathe shall tell the Btoiyinhis ownwoids. 
as found in his sobeequent memorial to the CommiBflionera on 
Loyalists* Claims: 

" Seven! members of the Rebel Committee called od Mm and used 
every perewaaioi] and promised every advantage to indace him to qait the 
King's Worksi bnt after flnding their Entreaties without effect they 
proceeded to Violence; a Mob the oext day having concealed them- 
Belvea, seized on yonr Memorialist od hie Way from thence to hb Lodg- 
ings in Boston and after almost killing him put him on board a Boat 
under charge of Foar men with directions to convey him to Cambridge 
to be examined by the Committee then sitting there ; bnt^ fortunately 
for your Memorialiat, thro' perswasion and a email consideration they 
were prevailed on to set him at Liberty near Cambridge from whence 
he returned to bia Duty at the Linep ; in passing from whence to his 
Lodgings or otherways, Greneral G-age was pleased in future to fnmish 
him with a Party of Men to protect him from the Inanlts of the 
Inhabitants." ^ 

In some fashion therefore the barracks were finished, at least "at 
the lines," — those on the Common seem to have been given ap, — 
and by November 16 they were occupied ; none too soon, for the num- 
ber of fatal cases of illness from exposore was already considerable. 
Nutting's work however continued. There was much to be done, 
not only on the fortdfications under Montr^sor, of the Engineers, 
but on gun-carriages, ammunition-w^^ns, etc. under Colonel 
Cleaveland of the Royal Artillery,* and perhaps on the long^ 
suffering lightiiouBe, which was at last lepaiied and relit in Decem- 
ber of 1775. ' Press of business might well have been his excuse, if 
a polite one were needed, for his continued absence from home. 
By an odd retaliation in kind, his much encumbered house, or, as 
it was el^^tly termed, " Seat in Cambridge in the Spring of the 
Tear 1775 . . . was made a Barrack for the american Souldiers and 

> Memorial to the Coamdisioners, heard 29 Deeember, 1786, at Halifax. 
Audit Office, Loyalist Series, Bnndle SI, Pnblio Beoord Office, London. 

■ See bis oertiflaata, London, 7 Jime, 1778. Audit Office, Lojaliat Series, 
Bmtdle lH, Pnblio Beoord Office, London. 

■ 28 December, 177S. Howe to Dartmoath. xi., J. Almon, Parliamentary 
B^iiter, 271. At least cue par^ of carpenteta at work there wai kidoi^ped 
by the provincials, bnt Natting evidently waa not included. 
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mocli Datm^ed likereby."^ It was later taken possession of bj his 
ex-master, backer, father-in-law and mortgagee' John Walton, on a 
quite excusable " Idea that Mr. Nutting's Family have cost him 
that mucht" ' 

Our loyal carpenter continued actively employed in Boston until 
within about six weeks of the evacuation. Then under ordeiB from 
Captain Spiy he removed, with his wife, six children, two 'prentices, 
and " about fourteen artificers " to Hall&x, leaving, as it proved^ 
his native heath forever, — leaving too a memoty that rankled in 
the patriotic breast for many a long day. Small wonder that in 
the Proscription Act of October, 1778, he is one of the few Cam- 
bridge men speciflcallj enumerated as having '* left this sbite , . . 
and joined the enemies thereof . . . mamfesting an inimical dis- 
position . . . and a design to aid and abet the enemies thereof 
in their wicked purposes." * 

His work at Halifax through that heart-breaking spring of 1776 
can be easily imagined. If ever a housewright was needed, it was 
then and there. We are all &miliar with the picture — the miser- 
able little fishing village, with a proportion of foul dram-ehopB 
before which the typical west«m mining town seems a Shaker set- 
tlement,' completely overwhelmed by the multitude of gently- 
nnrtured refugees, whole &milies seated crying on the surf-beaten 
rocks without so much as a tent over their heads, lacking food, 
fuel, and above all shelter.' If it was not Nuttit^s idea it was at 
least characteristio of him to have devised the expedient of getting 

' Affidavits of John Walton, C&mbridga, and Benjamtn Walton, R«adiD^, 
29 October, 1788. Aadit Office, Loyalist Seriei, Bundle 51, Public Record Of- 
floe, London. 

* And apparently also his snccessor as lieutenant of the Cambridge companj, 
L. B. Paige, History of Cambridge, 4D8. 

* Claimaot'B teetimony before the ComtniHioners. Halifax, 20 December, 
1785. xiii. American Loyaliste Transcripta, 800. Public Library, Sew York 
City. With characteristic assurance Nutting some years later demanded com- 
pensadon for his Cambridge property to Uie tune of £735. See sohedoles men* 
tioned on page 04. 

* Provincft Laws, 1773-1770, 2nd Session, chapter 24. 

* One of the inhabitants wrote in 1760 : " TIm boNoeasof one half the town 
fa to sell mm, tmd the other half to drink it" ii. T. C. Hallbnrton, History 
of Nova SooUa, 13. 

* Abigul Adama to John Adama, 21 April, 1770. 
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ashore the cabooses and deok-liouseB of the transports and convert- 
ing them into whole streets of little huts.^ We can fancy how 
vigorously he must have pushed forward the work. Cabins, sheds, 
camps, anythiog that the limited supply of lumber allowed, had to 
be nm up as fast as possible, ruined cottages repaired and made 
tenantable, iho dazed and drunken fishermen driven to work, the 
inefficient shipwrights from the fleet made - the most of, something 
provided in the way of wharves and landing facilities, stoie-sheds, 
more barracks ^ain, and what not. 

The fortifications of the town too were in a periloas state. Al- 
though Halifax had already been termed " the northern key of His 
Majesty's American dominions " ' and a royal dockyard established 
there, yet the defences had been allowed to go to rack and ruin ; 
batteries were dismantled, gun-carriages decayed and gnns on the 
ground. In fact the town lay practically " open to the country on 
every side." ' At last the sadden military importance of the station 
and the persistent and disquieting rumors of an attack upon it * 
moved the home government to decided action, and the army esti- 
mates for 1776 contemplatedan expenditure of nearly £1500 sterling 
on constnictions and repairs there.' It was not an easy matter to get 
the work done. In that scattered and unskilled community, where 
a few years before two distillers, two hatteis and a sugar-baker made 
up the entire manufacturing class,* it was next to impossible to ob- 
tain either materials or workmen. Again, however, Nutting ap- 

' £. P. Weaver, " Nova Scotia during the RevolntioD," x. American Hi£- 
torical Renew, 67. 

* Campbell to HillsboTODgb, 13 Jannu?, 1769; 43 FroTiii(»al Arohives, No. 
67. Halifax. 

* LeggetoDartmODtfa,19 Aagn8t,1776; 44 Pronncial Archives, 76. Halifax. 

* E. P. Weaver, " Nova Scotia during the Revolution," x. American His- 
torical Review, 66. 

* The items were divided among the " Square Store for Small Arms, the Long 
Stoie for Small AnnB, Bedding Store, Laboratory, OnUoance Yard, Gun Taak- 
ling Store, Junk Store, Lumber Yard, Artillery Barraoke, Aimonrer'a Shop, 
Governor'e Battery, South Gate Battery, South Five Gon Battery, North Five 
Gun Battery, and Inoloeing Land reserved for hia Majesty on the bill." vi. J. 
Almon, Parliamentary Register, 141. Jud^ng by later plans of the city, not 
much of this work was actually accomplished. 

■ Francklin to Uillsborongh, 11 July, 17G8. J. Brymner, "Report on 
Canadian Aiobives, 18S4," 3S7. 
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pears to have done wonders, and ampng other feats to have bnilt by 
August no less than ten large block-houses, each mounting sixteen 
guns.^ We may safely assume that he earned his pay at Hali&z 
"as Master Carpenter aud Supenotendant of MeohanioB," "serv- 
ing," as one of the officers present pnt it, ** with Active Spirit and 
uncommon Loyalty." ' 

Moreover he soon found other methods of displaying these quali- 
ties. The year 1777 saw the most elaborate preparationa which 
Great Britain took to suppress the rebellion. The great moTem«nt 
to isolate New England was not properly worked out in detul, but 
it did include some appreciation of the importance of diverting the 
attention of the revolutioiiiste by demonstrations along the coast- 
line, while the main columns operated inland. To the originators 
of the campaign " it was always clear in speculation that the Militia 
would never stay with Washington or quit their homes if the coast 
was kept in alarm." * Moreover it was necessary to clear the shores 
of the swarm of small privateers that infested the Gulf of Maine and 
played havoc with the Nova Scotia settlements and the communi- 
cation between Halifax and New York.* Bemdes, there were 
rumors of a secret expedition fitting out at Boston in June, to 
attack the British fort at the mouth of the St. John's in the Bay of 
Fondy.' From Halifax, therefore, an expedition was arranged *'to 
Saint John's River to meet the garrison of Fort Cumberland and 
to proceed to Machias and destroy tiiat nest of pirates, and aftei^ 
wEu^ to go to the east coast of New England towards Gouldsbiuy, 
to cause an alarm in favor of General Burgoyne." * The fieet oper- 
ations were entrusted to Admiral Collier, and the troops were pot 
under the command of John Small, the efficient organizer of the 
newly raised corps of Royal Highland Immigrants. For this expe- 

1 iv. J. Almon, The Rflmembrancer, 189. 

* Certificate of Major John Small, 6 March, 1778. Aodit Office, Lojxlist 
Series, BoDdle 75, Public Record Office, London. 

■ Knox to Gernutin, 31 October, 177S ; vi. Historical Manosoript Commissioa 
Keports, VariooB, 153. 

* Cf. 17. J. Almon, The Remembranoar, 139. E. P. Weaver, " Nova S&>tia 
During tbe BeTolation." x. American Historical R«Ti«w, 69, etc 

' F. Eidder, Militaij Operations in Eastern Maine, 185. 

* Masse; to Howe, 26 November, 1777 ; L Historical ManuBoripts Commis- 
^n Reports, American Uannscripts, 166. 
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dition John Nutting's familiarity with the coast was of evident 
T&Loe, and, according to Small, he "did very chearfullj and without 
any reward offer his Service aa a Pilot or in any other way he 
conld be of use for the Pablick Service then carrying on ; " and 
although "Aere wae no pay allowed him on that OccasioQ," 
showed himself " a deserving good Subject, still ready &, willing 
to exert himself aa Such." ^ 

Through no fault of his, however, the enterprise miscarried. The 
transports reached their destination with no errors in pilotage that 
we know of ; but, in the words of the di^usted General Massey, 
commanding at Halifax, " after the Lieut. Governor and I had 
fix'd every appointment with good Guides at a great Expense for a 
Grand Sbroke and while Major Small was prancing at St John's 
River, the place of Rendezvous for the Troops from Cumber- 
land and Windsor Sir George Collier stole out of Halifax, made 
a futile Attack at Machias, was most shamefully drove from thence 
. . . which prevented the Eastern Coast of New Ei^land from 
being Alann*d which was my orders to Major Small, and which if 
they had been executed might have prevented the Misfortunes 
that attend'd It Genl. Burgoynes army, for it was at that critical 
time."' The jealoos and self-sufficient Collier, after some gascon- 
ading up and down the coast retired to St John's in September, 
where in October the expedition disintegrated without accomplish- 
ing a single one of its objects. 

Explanations to the home government were certainly needed, 
and whether Nutting was entrusted with them, or sent as a wit- 
ness, or went on his own initiative, is not clear. At all events he 
sailed immediately for England, taking \nth him his sod John, 
now a likely lad nearly eight years old. Arriving in the old 
country, which must have seemed so new to him, he at once 
sought out his former superiors, the ex-govemor and ex-lieutanant- 
govemor of Massachusetts, obtained written recommendations from 
them, dated 28 November, 1777, and drew up a memorial to Lord 
George Germain.' This document, compared with the usual lugu- 

1 See note 2, page 70. 

* Maase; to Howe. Halifax, 15 March, 1778; i. Hiatorioat Manuaoripts 
CommiBsiou Reports, AmericaD ManuBcripta, 20S. 

* All to be fonnd in Audit Office, Loyalbt Series, Bundle 76, FubUc Record 
Office, London, 
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brioua recitals of BufTeringB and inBistent claims for compensatioa 
for the loss of i&t fees or swollen salaries, with which the bulk 
of the loyalists flooded the goTemment, ia remarkably refreshing. 
After mentioning his undoubted serricea he states ^'That your 
Memorialist has no wish to be supported in Idleness at the Charge 
of Government, but is willing and desirous to be farther service- 
able in the way of his Trade ; and as Carpenters are wanted at 
New York, & probably in other parts of America, he is come to 
England in Hopes of obtaining such employment, & will be very 
ready to go ont imediately, — With this view your Memorialist 
humbly SolieitB your Lordships patronage & for further Informa- 
tion respecting his Character, Services & Sufferings he begs leave 
to refer your Iiordship to the Right Honorable Lord Percy to his 
Excellency General Gage, to Lieutenant Governor Oliver, and 
other Officers both Civil and Military to whom the foregoing 
Transactions are well knowiL" 

This memorial was promptly transmitted by William Enox, 
Giermain's under-secretary, to John Robinson of the Treasury 
Board, who took equally prompt action upon it It bears the 
endorsement: "Read 22 Dec. 77 £50 advance & to be recom- 
mended to the Com'n at New York." Such a substantial recog- 
nition of a man standing squarely on bis own merits, in that 
heyday of influence and favoritism, shows better than any tes- 
timonials what manner of impression Mr. Nutting had already- 
made in official circles. 

The flfty pounds was paid, but the recommendation to New 
York must I^ve been somehow overlooked ; for on 28 February, 
1778, Nutting addressed another memorial ' to Lord Geoige, from 
** 78 Lambs Conduit Street," asking for further assistance, as he 
is BtiU out of employment. This was transmitted by Knox to 
the Treasury Board on March 16, received April 20, and not read 
till July 8 ; it beats the chilly endorsement " Nil." Not waiting 
for this result, with real Yankee persistence. Nutting addressed, 
May 8, a personal letter* to Lord North himself, referring to the 
memorial, and proceeding : " I shall only presume to add, I desire 
not to eat the bread of Idleness, being able & willing to be em- 

^ Audit Office, LoyaliBt Series, Baadle 75, Public Becord Office, London. 
* JUd. 
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ployed, aa foimerly, in Hia Majesty's Service, where my Utility 
& pereeTerance is well known to the Generals, & Suboidiq^te Of- 
ficers that have served in America during the War — Many of 
whom are now in thia Metropolis, & to whom I most gladly would 
Appeal." This direct application to the man "higher up" was 
auccessful, though not in quite the mamier anticipated, and Nut- 
ting received from the Board of Ordnance the appointment of Over- 
seer of Hia Majesty's works at Landguard Fort.' 

This post, on the outermost verge of the East Anglian coasts 
protecting the harbor of Harwich, the first considerable estuary 
north of the Thames, had long been considered of great impor- 
tance. Just at this period, when war had recently been declared 
with Holland, it was receiving apecial attention. The marshy 
wastes beside it made an admirable proving ground for Ing guns, 
aa well as an admirable location for a wholesomely impressive dis- 
play of force. Accordingly from 1776 for a number of years ex- 
tensive experiments were conducted there on a great many forms 
of ordnance shipped by water from Woolwich — experiments al- 
most as instructiTe (though not as dangerous) to the Dutch Ing- 
gets hovering off the coast as to the manipulators of untried types 
of the tricky caat^iron cannon of that day. The fort itself was 
neither as strong nor as commodious' as its importance warranted. 
During this time it was much enlarged, and also strengthened in 
fiank and rear by a veiy elaborate system of defence works, under 
the direction of Lord Townshend, Master General of the Ordnance.' 
So extensive were these constructions that two overaeers were re- 
quired. Nutting, however, was the chief, receiving ^91.5/- per 
annum, or five shilliuga a day, while John Jones, his assistant, had 
only £1S.* As the additions included a number of new barracks, 
we may well believe that he felt quite in his element. 

Yet he found time to show himself in town occasionally, and to 

1 Memorial to the CommissioDen, heard at Hiilifax, 29 December, 1785. 
Audit Office, Lo7ali«t Series, Bundle 51, Public Record Offlo«, London. 

■ In 1777 its complete ecrt&bluhtnent was only 87 man, all told. vUi. J. AI- 
mon. Parliamentary Register, 18fi. 

* J. H. Lealis, History of Landgnard Fort, 70 et leq. One of the new re- 
donbts VM named the Raynham, after his Norfolk oonnty-seat. 

* xn. 3. Almon, Parliamentary Beg;liter, 611. 
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cnlttvate his scqnaintADoe with Enoz. With Uiis aotiTe and im- 
portaQl^ official he was now od surprisingly mtimate tenos, whether 
from the favorable repiesentationa of otbeiB or from sheer natave 
ability audaddress. One likes to think the latter, and to imagine 
the {^bridge carpenter haoutang the offioe of the onder-seoretaiy 
with his petatitoiB and memorials ontU he comes into notice by his 
energetic ways, coupled witii that winning and persuasive manner 
that had served him in such good stead one night during the siege 
of Boston, in a boat on the Charles with four angry journeymen. 
At any rate, Kutting actually becomes a figure in tiie councils of 
the British Empire at one of its greatest crises — an adviser of gen- 
erals and aprotigi of lords, — under the following circumstances:, 
Knox had been from the first obseflsed with the importance of 
planting a British force on the coast of Maine. Besides its effects 
in distracting attention, a post there, he argued,^ would ^ve a sta- 
tion for the King's oruisera much nearer than Hali&x, would cover 
the Bay of Fundy and Nova Scotia from molestation by sea, would 
prevent any land attack on what later became New Brunswick, and 
would even protect Lower Canada. Furthermore, it wonld fonn 
the nucleus and bulwark tor a new province,' towards which might 
be directed the stream of refugees who were leaving the colonies 
and already driving the home government to distraction. He had 
even gone so &r as to airange the details for this modem Canaan. 
Lying between New England and " New Scotland," it was to be 
christened New Ireland,' perhaps in delicate reference to Knox's 
own nationality. Its governor was to be Thomas Hutchinson, its 
chief justice Daniel Leonard, its clerk of the council John Calef, 
the leading local tory, and its bishop (for this colony was to have a 

1 Knox to Ccx>ke, Koliog, 27 January, 1808. vi. Historical M&mueriptB 
ComtDission Beports, Yarious, 227. 

* The idea was not new. Even the original settleiB were anxions, of were 
repreaented to be aoxiona, to have a government of thdr own, and Bemaid 
fomented the propoaition. But wiser heads would have none of it. J. Cale^ 
Si^e of the Penobscot, Postscript, ii. Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
Dartmouth Papers, pamm. Franklin to Gushing, London, 7 July, 1773. vi. B. 
I'ranklin, Writings (ed. Smyth), 80. 

* This was not the first effort toward the hibemization of Maine. In the 
previous generation Robert Temple bad formed a brilliant but unsnccessfol plan 
to settle an Irish colony near Bath. L. D. Temple, Some Temple Ped^rees, 6. 
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Ushop willy-nilly) Dr. Heniy Caner, fonnerly of King's Chapel, 
Boston. This "most preposterous measure," wrote Hutchiuaon 
from London,^ "... is his own scheme, and few people here think 
well of it." Oetmain was at first among the disbelievers, but Euoz 
finally '* acoomplished what he had been endeavooiing " and brought 
his chief round to his opinion. 

Then came the great qnestion: Where should the post be 
located? Falmouth, Long Island, Townsend, Great Deer Island, — 
all were under discussion. Here John Nutting was called into the 
consultation. Mindful of his own " eligible " acres, and doubtless 
recognizing too the natural strength and Btrat«gio advantages* of 
the place (which events both past and future amply corroborated), 
with a fine mixture of self-istereBt and loyalty he su^;ested Pe- 
nobscot Yankee Bhrewdness and eloquence prevailed. His Maj- 
esty's ministers fell in with the suggestion," and Nutting, '*in 
Consequence of pointing out Government (by Mr. Kuoies desire) 
some places that might be taken advantageous to Government was 
on the SOth August, 1778, ordered from Landguard Fort to London 
by express to go out with despatohes to America . , . from &e 
Right Honorable lord George Germain's office to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton at New York." * His special part in the euterpriee was, as he 
announced openly at London, «to be employed as overseer of car- 
penters who are to rebuild the Fort at Penobecot," " or^inally 

1 T. Hatchineon, Diaij, 19 September, 1778, ud 20 October, 1779. Hatch- 
iiuon's Dsine wm sood dropped in this connection. 

* " Th« harbor is apacioDs, accessible, and tecore, none in the ndgfaborhood 
can be compared nith it. . . . No oountrj oonld afford greater supply of masts 
and spars for the Rojal navy. Nor oonld any station afford equal convenience 
for annoying in time of war, yea, annihilating the commerce of New EngUnd." 
W. Ballard, " Castine, 1816." ii. Bangor Historical Magazine, 45. 

* The corrent Boston explanation was that the failure of Maseachnsetta " to 
■apply the eastern people [with food] as they had done dnring the war " had 
produoed a disaffection which the local toriea had made the most of in persuad- 
ing the inhabitants generally " to Join in a petition to the enemy to come and 
take possession of the place." James Snilivan to John Sullivan; Boston, SO 
Augtist, 1779, ii. T. C. Amory, Life of James Sullivan, 876. The explana- 
tion Buggeata a oertain guiltiaeaa in the New England conscience. 

* Uemorial to the Treaanry, " Bec'd 13 Mar. 1781." Audit Office, Loyalist 
Series, Bundle 76, Pablio Record Offloe, London. 

* T. Hntohinsoa, Diary, 8 September, 1778. 
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erected by the Sieur de Castine, and left in ruins when the French 
abandonol that-diatrict in 1745.' 

Bnt in die execution of this ingenious method of protecting his 
cherished property " to the Eastward '* an incidental divertisBement 
of some magnitnde awaited its author. I^eaving John Jr. at school 
in London, and receiving his despatehes dated at Whitehall 2 Sep- 
tember, 1778,* he posted down to Falmouth and embarked, with 
jE50 worth of "Sea Stock necessary for the Voyage" and "some 
valuable Books on Fortification & Architecture and Instru- 
ments," ' aboard the Harriet, one of the government mail packets.* 
A fortnight out, having got no farther than lat. 49° long. 22*, 
they were sighted by the brigantine Vengeance, American pri- 
vateer, Wingate Newman of Newbuiyport master. He at once 
gave chase.* The Harriet was a fast sailer, as befitted her employ- 
ment, but the Yankee was a larger ship, specially fitted for her 
business, and brand new to boot After a six hours* pursuit New- 
man got within range and opened fire. Sampson Spra^e, com- 
mander of the packet, replied gallantly, but his little three-pounders 
and crew of forty-five were no mateh for the six-pounders and 
the hundred men of the privateer. Within pistol-shot the lat- 

1 (y. G. A. Wbeeler, Eistoi; of CastiBe. J. Williamson, HiBtoryofli[une,eto. 

* i Hiatoricftl Manuscripts ComnuBBion Reports, American Mannscripta, 
284. 

* Accoant annexed to memorial to Treasmy, " Rec'd 18 Mar. 1781." Audit 
Office, Loyalist Series, Bundle 75, Public Record Office, London. 

* This craft hftd quite a promineut part in the transport and mail terrice. 
Sb» is frequently mentioned in contemporary documents. 

* 17 September, 1778. Members of both ships' companies have left acconnts 
of this afEair. For the American, see Journal of Samuel Nye, Surgeon af the 
Vengeance, E. Y. Smith, History of Newbuiyport, 116: for the English, see 
atSdavit of Ab'm Forat, Riilifax, 15 January, 1784. Audit Office, I^alist 
Series, Bundle 61, Public Record Office, London. I suspect this Font, like 
Rust, was one of Nutting's loyal apprentices who followed bis master's fortunes. 
If we can twist the name into Abr^sm Frost, we not only hare the Cambridge 
man, bom 1764, enumerated by L. R. Puge, History of Cambridge, 054-555. 
but also have an explanation why " ttiis fam. prob. rem. as uo further trace of 
them is found." Foi^ other deti^ of Qxt capture of the Harritt, see i. J. J. 
Cufrier, History of Newburyport, Mass., 629. London Chronicle, 22^4 Oo- 
tober, 1778: E. S. Maday, History of American Privateers, 117. 0. H. Lincoln^ 
Naval Records of the American Revolution, 113. 
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ter threw in a broadflide that obliged the Sarriet to striie, having 
one man killed and six wounded. Among the latter was Nutting, 
whom we can well ims^ne in the yeiy thick of the fight, for he 
was hit ** in four places." ^ Nevertheless he managed to sink his de- 
spatches, which he " declared were of great consequeuce to him," 
as indeed they were. The mails also were thrown overboard just in 
time. The Htirrieft people were taken aboard the Vengeance, 
stripped of their effects, and landed at Corunna,' the nearest point 
on the Spanish coast, but a most unusual prize port. By an agree- 
ment* between the British Consul there and Captwi Newman the 
prisoners were exchanged and allowed to pass unmolested to Eng- 
land again. In about six weeks Nutting accordingly arived at Fal- 
mouth once more (fare twelve guineas), having lost £120 worth of 
personal outfit, and being put to an expense of £20 for surgeons, 
nurses and medical attendance, and wended hia way by postchaise 
(fare £15) back to Iiondon.* It was now too late in the season 
to do anything more about New Ireland. Even Enox, its spon- 
sor, wrote : '* Poor Nutting and the Fenobecott orders have missed 
their way for this year, and I fear something will happen to pre- 
vent OUT taking possession of that countty in the spring." ' 

All the same, he determined to have another tiy at his plan, and 
to have it early and I^ the same hands. In the beginning of January, 
1779, Mr. Nutting received a fresh set of despatches, and was 
"order'd out again to America the second time before his Wounds 

' Claimant'a eridence before the CommiHionera, Halifax, 2S December, 
1785. xiiL Amiarioan LoyaliaU Traiucripte, 298. Public Libnuy, New York 
City. 

* It is a stnnge freak that make* John Nntting's wanderings intenect the 
inilitaTy termini of Sir John Hoore, who entered active serrioe at Penobscot 
and left it at Comnna. British Flntarob, 248. 

■ 1 October, 1778. i. Bistorioal Manoscripta Commisdon Reports, Ameriean 
UanoBcriptB, 807. It is a family tradition that Natting's high rank in Freo- 
maaourj procured his "escape" from a Spaniah priaon. W. F. Parker, Life of 
Daniel McNeill F&rker, 12. But while this advantage may aocoant for various 
other fortunate turns in hia history, it does not need to be invoked here. 

* Account of Expenses annexed to memorial to the Treasury, "Rec'd 13 
Uar. 1781." Audit Office, Loyalist Series, Bundle 76, Public Beeord Office, 
London. 

* Enox to Germain. Bath, 81 October, 1778. vi. Historical Manuscripts 
Commi«ion Beport, Tarions, 168-4. 
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veiB well, ezpflrienoing a long and tedious Faaat^ of ffonrteen 
Weeks to New York, on the &rampu» ship of war"' (tliis time 
taking a safer ccoiTejauce). Clinton had by now got general iutima- 
tioua of the plan, and some coirespondence' had passed between 
him and Qeneral McLean, the new commander at Halifax, on the 
subject. McLean was personally ^pioiant" of the shom-line, and 
had been consulting Oaptain Mowatt, his naval oiScer. The latter 
recommended taking post at Falmonth, the scene of his mpst no- 
torious exploit, to which he doubtless longed to give the finiahing 
touches. Detailed instructions, however, were brought by Nutting, 
and Clinton, by orders dated 18 April,* directed McLean to proceed 
and fortify a post on Penobscot River, — rather to the disappoint- 
ment of all the officers concerned. 

McLean seems to have put full confidence in the "chearfol 
Pilot," and prompt preparations were made. On M«y 16th the 
detachment was reported ready. At the end of that month the 
transports sailed, covered 1^ Mowatt and a few inefficient men-of. 
war. In the middle of June the fleet came up Penobscot Bay, and 
aftor several days' general reoonnoissance oast anchor off the little 
peninsula that ever since 1606 had been a recognized strategic 
centre round which an almost continuous struggle for supremacy 
bad revolved." 

On the 26th the lauding began, the troops looking about them 
" as frightened as a flock of sheep," ' and John Nutting doubtless 
hastened to inspect his farm, woodland, and mill, now to be so 
handsomely protected against possible rebel molestation. Yet he 
could give little time to his private affairs just then, for the mil- 

> MemorUl to the Trounij, " Beo'd 18 Mu. 1781." Audit Offioe, LoTslist 
Series, Bundle 76, Fnblio Record OfiBce, London.' 

* L HiBtorical Mannaorlpta Commiasioa Reporta, American A&nnscripte, S81, 
808, etc. 

* This ignonmoe was merely prtwtioal, foi the magnificent aeiieB of oliavta 
by Des fiarrea bad alreadj' been pnbliahed. 

* i. Historical Manuwripta Commission Reports, Americaa Haansoripta, UK. 
See also 486, ib%, etc., for man; of tiie following details. 

* Cf. O. F. Clark, " Uilitary Operations at CastiDe," Woro«ter Society erf 
Asttqni^, Frooeedings for 1880, 18 — a good general aooonnt of all the martial 
doings there, inolndlng a far earlier attack and repulse of the Massachosetts 
foicea. 

* "Hatchings'sNarratiTa." 0. A. Whedn, Hiatoiy of CHtlne, 82S. 
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ituy position must be made good at once. ** The ProTisions, Ar- 
tillery and Engineer Stores and the equipage of the troops, being 
landed on the Beach, most be carried to the Ground of the fort 
chiefly by the labor of the men against the ascent, there being only a 
Couple of small teams to Assist in it. The grotud & all the Ave- 
nues to it, was to be examined, cleared from wood, and at the same 
time guarded. Materials were to be collected & prepared. And the 
defences, as well as every convenience of the fort, were to be 
leared."! The ruins of the French fort were apparently disre- 
garded, and an entirely new one was laid out. The official engineer 
was Captain flartoup ; * but his plans proved defective and had 
to be altered, probably by the masterH»upenter. There were other 
delays too, and it was July 2d before the lines were actually 
staked and work begun.' The local inhaUtants were divided in 
their attitude, as everywhere else. Some stoutly proclaimed their 
adherence to the United States of America, and when approached 
with the oath of allegiance made good their words by packing their 
scanty possessionB and departing into the backwoods. Others to 
the number of a hundred showed their willingness by assisting 
to clear the ground round the fort, eim. A simple rectangular 
structure of logs and eartiiwork two hundred feet on a side* with 
comer bastions and a central blockhouse was laid out, a ** shade " 
erected for tiie provisions, the powder ** lodged in covered holes 
dug in the proposed glacis," a ditch cut across the isthmus, and the 
work pushed forward with a wilL 

The expected attack was not long in coming. Of the consterna- 
tion and indignation of Massacbasetta at this invasion of her ter- 
ritory, of the feverish fittingH)ut of the Penobscot Expedition, 
" by far the largest naval undertaking of the Revolution made by 
the Ameri^ns," there is no need to tell here in detail. Well 

1 Howatt's '•Relation," Magadne of Histoi?, Extra Nomber 11 (1910), 49. 

* Elaevbere q>elled, and doabtleaa proDonnoed, Hardoap. Is like niMiner 
Mowstt beoomea Moat ; and Calef maaqneradea as Calf. Rathor oddly, Hart- 
cnp's next assignment was to Landgnard Fort i. W. Porter, History of the 
Cwpe of Bojti Ei^ineera, 216. 

■ McLean to Clinton, Camp at Majebigwsdnoe, 28 Angnst, 1779. il. His- 
torioal Mannaeripts Commission Reports, Amerioaa MannMnipta, 11. 

* This was the Indde measiirenient. That mentioned by BcJIard — 14 perches 
(— 231 feet) — was erident^ the meaanrameiit ontdde the gladi. 
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^own too is the stoiy of the aniTal of tliat formidable Yankee 
fleet off the little peninsula before the fort was half completed, the 
extraordinary indecision of the ensuing siege, and its shameful ter- 
mination. '* Rarely has a more ignominious military operation been 
made by Americans. Had it been saoceesful, it would not have been 
worth the effort it cost Its object had no national significance ; 
it was an eccentric operation. Bad in conception, bad in prepara- 
tion, bad in execution, it naturally ended in disaster and diE^;race." * 
" A prodigious wreck of property, a dire eclipse of reputation, and 
universal chagrin were the fruits of this expedition, in the pro- 
motion of which there had been such an exalted display of public 
spirit both by government and individuals." ' Among the twenty 
transports destroyed was the whole trading fleet of the State. De- 
stroyed also were thirteen privateers, temporarily taken into the 
StAte service. Among these was the Vengeance, then in command 
of Captain Thomas ; and &ough the phrase " poetic justice " may 
not have been known to Mr. Nuttang, the sight of lus old captor 
blazing and crackling on the Penobscot flats must have been the 
sweetest moment of tiie campaign to her ex-prisoner.' 

Concerned as we are with but one figure in the story, we must 
admit that the master-caipenter all this time seems to have lain 
extremely low. Indeed, for the only time in his history it is re- 
corded that his workmen did not " pay proper attention " to him. 
We get one glimpse of him accompanying a party sent for lumber 
ap the B^^oce River, perhapa to his own wood-lot* But his 

1 C. 0. PsnUtD, The 'Na.yj of Oe Am«riaaii Revolution, $47, 852. 

* ii. J. Willi&mBoti, History of Mune, 476. In the opinion of well-informed 
British offlcen taking part in this oSair the reanlts strikingly jnsU&ed many of 
Enoz'B tbeoriea. *'The attaok on Penobscot . . . waa positively tlie severest 
blow received bj the American Naval force during the War. ^e trade to 
Canada, which was intended, after the expected rednetion of the Poet of Pe- 
nobscot, to be intercepted by tbis veiy armament, went safe that Seaaon : The 
New Engbuid lYovineei did not for the temping period of the contest recover 
the losi of Ships, and the Expence of fitting ont the Expedition : Every tbonght 
of attempting Canada, St Nova Scotia, was tiienoeforth laid aside, and the trade 
& Transports from the Banks of Newfonndland along the Coast of Nova Sootia, 
&o : enjoyed nnnsnal Seonrity." Caption Henry Uowatfi " Relation," Uaga- 
^e of History, Extra Nomber 11 (I&IO), &3. 

* E. S. Maclay, History of American Privateers, 118. 

* Orderly Book of William Lawrenee, Serjeant Boyal Artillery, July 17, 
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peculiarlj personal interest in the occupation and defence of &e 
place had of course transpired, and when during the siege things 
seemed ahnost hopeless for His Majesty's forces ' his aituation was 
one demanding as much self-eSacement as his nature was capable 
of. In a subsequent eunmerstion of his sufferings at Penobscot 
he mentions not only " enduring a Seige of Twenty Days, the 
fitagues of establishing a New Fort," but also " the part he had 
to act, and the reflexions thrown out against him by numbers of 
the officers when they were informed your Memorialist was the 
cause of their being carried there, under an idea that he had sold 
them to the Kebels, with the anxiety that must attend him, is more 
sensibly felt than expressed." * Hia attitude even partook of du- 
plicity. Admiral Collier wrote to General Clinton, August 24, 
1779, after the smoke of battle had somewhat cleared away, ex- 
pressing his strong disapprobation of estabUshing s poet at this 
dreary rebellious place, and adding: " That fellow Nutting whom 
yr. Exc'y remembers at New York has just been with me on a 
message ; I asked him what coud possibly induce him to recom- 
mend the establishing a settlement in such a place, & what advan- 
tages m^ht be expected from it ? He denied his having ever 
recommended the measure to Lord G. Germain, nor coud I leam 
from him what particular benefits woud accrue to us, by keeping 
possession of so infernal a spot" ' 

Nevertheless, the value of Nutting's aid was officially and hand- 
Bomely recognized. McLean certified that he " served under my 

1779, and August 80. T. Bangor Historical Magazine, 146 «( mo}. A typical 
■mack of the region is given in tbe disagreeable orders for September 17, that 
the oommiBsary most Uiereafter " deliver out rice in lieu of pies." 

> When Uie proviocials effected their first landing on the peninsnla, McLeaa 
was so sore all was np that he stood bj tbe flagstaff halliards himself, ready to 
strike his colors. " Hntcbings's Narrative." G. A. Wheeler, History' of Cas- 
tine, 333. Cf. a racy latter from E. Hazard, Jamaica Plain, 22 March, 1780. 
IT. Massachnsetts Historical Society Proceedings, 129. 

' Memorial to the Treasury, " Rec'd 13 Mar. 1781." . Audit Office, Loyalist 
Series, Bandle 75, Public Record Office, Londoii. 

* ii. Historical Mauuscripts Commission Reports, American Manuscripte, 18. 
In his more self-asBertive and characteristic moments he made no bones of 
cluming, in true carpenter's spelling, that " that Eipeditiou was planed at 
hia Becommendation." Testimony before the Commissioners, ziii. American 
Loyalist* Transcripts, 298. Public Library, New York City. 
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Command oa the ExpediUoQ to Penobecot much to my satisfaction, 
on my taking post there. I appoint«d him Oreiseer of Works, 
which dn^ he perfonned mth Zeal and fidelity to the King's ser- 
vice." ^ General Campbell, who was left in command of the place, 
" in consideration of his Attatehment to His Majesty's Ctovemmeut," 
made a "Gratuious Grant" to Mia. Nutting of "s lot of Land to 
settle upon ... on the K. E. Side of y* Road Leading to Fort 
George, formerly the Property of Joseph Pirkins now in Rebellion." ' 
As it was evident that he could not return to Cambridge, the Over- 
seer seems to hsve regarded this lot in the light of a homestead ; 
upon it he built a house which he valued at X150. 

The Bticcess of this little invasion was quite extraordinary.' It 
was so dwelt upon by the Britiah, who had not overmuch in that 
line to offer, that it drew the satire of Horace Walpole on tiie " de- 
struction of a whole navy of walnut shells at a place as well known 
as Pbai^alia called Penobscot,"* and sundry ingeoious gentlemen 
came forward to share the honor of its authorship or to offer sug- 
gestions for improving on the situation.' It was a bitter pill for 
the pride of the old Bay State, and the fiasco which had permitted 
it to continue was as a draught of wormwood to wash it down witbaL 
BafHed and resourceless, the Massacbusetts Council bethought them- 
selves of the great provincial panacea, and rushed blindly for jud 
to the one man who never' lost his head. Washington in a stem 
letter, dated 17 April, 1780, pointed out the impossibility of any 
successful recapture of the place in the then desperate circum- 
stances of the whole military establishment. No troops could be 
spared except the "liUHft, who, he cuttingly observed, if defeated, 

> Certifioate, Halifax, IS Hay, 1780. Au<^t Offioe, LoyaJift Seriea, Bundle 
7S, Public Baoord Offiw, London. 

' Fort George, Penobscot, 21 Jane, ITSl. Audit Office, LcTalist Seriea, 
Bnndl« 51, Fnblio Rewnxi Offioe, London. 

■ Cf . i. T. Jones, New York during tbe Bevolution, 207. 

* Walpole to Count«sa of Oseorr, 24 September, 1779. 

• The domineering Col. Thomas Goldthwwt hastened to New York to offer 
Us services to Clinton in raising a regiment to defend the post, it Historical 
Manuscripts Comraission Reports, American Mauoscripts, 30, 4S. Se wrote 
to Admiral Arbnthnot to tbe same effect, ii. H. M. C. R., Stopford-SacliTiUe 
Papers, 140. Strange to aay, he too owned extensive tracts in the vicinity. 
ix. Mfuae Historical Maguine, 28. 
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Tonld ** eecspe mth difficulty, no doubt vitli diBgnoe.** Nor, he 
Teminded them, could such an attompfc be made vithout a naval 
force, the total lack of which (thaakB to themselves, he might have 
added) was fast becoming a fatal defect on the American side.' 

Luckily for the repul^cana that indispensable &otor waa soon 
supplied l^ their French allies. During the spring of 1781, while 
the British fleet waa busy in the Chesapeake and the French squad- 
ron idle St Newport, the Massachusetts men saw a golden oppor- 
tunity. Their proposals were favorably received by Destouchee, 
who agreed to furnish five vessels, while Rochambean was to sup- 
ply six hundred in&ntry, for an attack on Penobscot. Massachu- 
setts was to contribute a force of militia, but broke down ; and 
Washington quietly advised Rochambeau to put no trust in this 
part of the i^iteement, but to proceed himself as speedily and 
secretly as possible. After much preparation Destonchea decided 
that the naval risk was too great, suad all was abandoned.* 

Tet the instinct of Massachusetts was that at tiie she-bear robbed 
of her cub. The next summer Vaadienil anchored his great fleet in 
Kantasket Beads, and Governor Hancock appealed to him to strike 
a coup de main at *' that troublesome poet" whither John Natting 
had led the King's troops. The admiral seemed to approve, and 
the governor made some preparations on his own account. But the 
general of the allies disapproved, and Washington supported his 
view. Thus for the fourth time was Massachusetts foiled in her 
attempt to regain the conquered portion of her own territory.' 

StiU, regularly as the year came round, the thoagbts of the Bay 
State turned to Penobscot. On 8 February, 1783, the Legislature 
addressed a letter to Washington on the same old subject, ** a post 
too beneficial to them and too dangerous to the safety of this and 
the ot^er states in the Union to suffer us to remain indifferent, pas- 
sive observers of their measures." With a doubtful regard for 
historical accuracy, the writers represented that since the defeat 
of the State expedition " our whole attention from that period to 
the present has been drawn from our own and fixed on the more 

1 Waaliington to Pr«dcl«nt of CongreM, 17 April, 176a 

* 'Wuhinj^n to Booh&mbeau, 10 April, 1761. CL viU. J. Sparks, Writii^ 
of WMhington, 10, note. 

* Washiugttm to Haooook, 10 Aognrt, 1782. 
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dangerous and distressed sitoation" of the more soatbem colo- 
nies, but " that as tlie enemy bave now left the southern states, 
and as there is no partdoolar object that seems to engage the attea- 
tioQ of the anny," it would be a good time to send enough regi- 
ments " to dispossess the enemy or at least such a number as will 
confine tiiem to their present possessions," as " we are apprehen- 
sive that they will in the spring take possession of the river 
Kennebeck." * 

Washington patiently replied that if peace was soon deckred 
there woiUd be no need of further attention to Feuobeoot ; but if 
not, all efforts must be concentrated in a final attack on New York. 
And Massachusetts had to rest content with his suggestive state- 
ment that he should always be ready to concur in any *' judicious " 
plan for retaking the eastern frontiers, " a territoiy whose utility 
is very deeply impressed ;ipon me." ' 

Amidst these wars and rumors of wars the garrison at Penobscot 
were constantly on the alert They continued their defensive 
works until " the viperine nest," * as the patriots feelingly termed 
it, was reported to be " the moat regularly constructed and best 
finished of any in America." * Frequent forays were made into 
the surrounding settlements, and not a few distinguished Sons of 
Liberty were temporarily deprived of their birthright and placed in 
durance vile at the central blockhouse.' Several of these energetic 
gentry, however, contrived to penetrate Mr. Nutting's handiwork 
and depart in peace, if not with honor. Use also was made of the 
excellent harbor. The naval force was constantly changing. Ves- 
sels of war, transports, victuallers, privateers, and their prizes, 

* MasBachusetts ArchivM, 44 "Court Records," 804. 

* Head Quarters, Neirlmrgh, 23 Feb. 1783. Massachnsetts Archives, 
"LottefB, 1780-1788," 136. 

■ i. Maioe Historical Society CoUeotions and Proceedings, Sd Series, 887. 

* WashingtOD to Vaadrenil, 10 Ai^ust, 1782. 

* Among tbem, Geoeral Cushiag, of Pownalboro, General Wadsworth, of 
Thomastoo, Daniel, brother oE Gfloeral Sullivan, etc. See Calel, Wheeler, 
Williamson, etc. It is an instructive example of tiie astonndiug distortion 
of the aven^ American "hiatorj," to note the shrieks of piytest against tlie 
inhumanititt and oulraget pracosed bj the British — bow Mowattonce threat- 
ened a rebellions native with his sword, etc. — while bmtalitiee of the Colonials, 
like Wadsworth's aummary flanging of a miserable half-witted tory gnide, are 
passed over in silence, or condoned as unfortunate neoesutie* of war. 
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made the scene busy and occasionally exciting ; as when the dash- 
ing Preble, in a night attack, cut out an English brig lying close to 
shore and escaped without a scratch,^ or Capt. George Little, by a 
daring strat^em, accomplished a similar feat.* 

During this period many loyalists removed to this haven of ref- 
uge, and ft sort of New Ireland de facto began to take shape. By 
the and of the war the settlement had grown from half a dozen 
huts to thirty-aeven honses, some of two stories, with wharves, 
stores, eta., all the product of loyal hands.^ Another petition was 
sent to England asking to have the separate government estab- 
lished.* The authority of Massachusetts, despite her asseverations, 
was so thoroughly broken that " no place eastward of Penobscot 
-was called upon for taxes or contributions after this [expedition] 
till the close of the war " ; although this exemption was carefully 
explained as due to tender consideration of the sufferings the in- 
habitants underwent from the British.' 

In brief, then, futile as the original idea may have been in theory, 
in practice the occnpation of Penobscot had turned out a surpris- 
ing success ; Enox, with some show of reason, plumed himself 
upon "my plan" and its results.' 

And how fared John Kutting, the humble causa cauaant of it 
all? During the winter and sprii^ of 1779-80 he seems to have 
been pretty well occupied with the care of his own and his Majesty's 
property at Castine. His wife had joined him there soon after 
the siege, and there little Sophia Elizabeth was bom, 23 Septem- 
ber, 1780.^ But farming and small garrison work were too tame 

* J. WiUiamsoD, " BritUh Oconpation of Penobscot." i. Maine Historical 
Societjr Collectioiis and Proceedings, 2d Series, 895. 

* " HutthingB's Narrative." G. A. Wheeler, History of Castine, 827. L C. 
Eaton, Histor; of Thomaston, Maine, 134. Cf. payment of 24 May, 1781, " To 
Lieat. Col. Archibald Campbell of the 71st foot, for the lofles fnftained by the 
George tranrport being taken by the rebels £89. 18. =." zziv. J. Almon, Parlib- 
mentary Register, 639. From the same eonroe ve learn that £21 was consid- 
ered sufficient remuneration " to Capt. Alexander Campbell of the 74th foot 
for the cure of his thigh, which was broke at Feoobfcot^ in Jane, 1779." 

* 145 Maasachnsetta Archives, 377. 

* J. Calef, Siege of the Pecobsoot, 40. 

' ii J. Williamson, History of Maine, 481, note. 

* ii. W. Knox, Extra-Official State Papers, 60. 

* Nutting Papers. She married Michael B. Grant, 10 Jnly, 1800, and bor* 
hiffl eight obildien ere his deaUi in 1817. She herself died in 1802. 
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for OUT budding strategut, and eDoonraged l^ the local eentdmeat 
lie began to nurse the idea of repeating his former success with the 
ministry. General McLean also had theories of his own for the 
military dispositions along the Maine coast; between the two, 
if appearances are to be trusted, another scheme was hatched for 
the favorable consideration of Mr. Knox. At least, in the spring of 
1780, Nutting, " by the General's particular advice and recommen- 
dation. Embarked again for England," ^ where he soon announced 
that he had " laid a Plan before the Bight Honourable Lord George 
Germain which if put into Execution he is clear would be of the 
greatest Utility to Government." ' 

The details of tliat plan do not appear. We may have an echo 
of it in the insistence with which Germain the next winter urged 
upon Clinton the ministry's favorite scheme for the disposition of 
the throngs of Tories at New York : " Many ... are desirous of 
being settled in the country about Penobscot . . . and, as it is pro- 
posed to settle that country, and this appears a cheap method of 
disposing of these loyalists, it is wished you would encourage them 
to go there under the protection of the Associated Refugees, and 
assuie them that a civil government will follow them iu due time ; 
for I hope, in the course of the summer, the admiral and you will 
be able to spare a force sufficient to effect an establishment at 
Casco Bay, and reduce that country to the King's obedience." * 
At all events the imminence of this projected attack on Portland 
was sufficient to causa some very earnest preparations to be made 
by the inhabitants there.* 

It may have been only a coincidence, but soon after Nutting's 
arrival in London au astonishing impetus was given to the whole 
New Lreland scheme. Germain wrote to Knox, 7 August, 1780 : 
" I hope NtvB h'eland continues to employ your thoughts : the 

> Memorial to th« Commissioners, heard at Halifax, 29 Deoember, I7S5. 
Audit Offloe, Loyalist Series, Bondle 61, Public Record Office, London. 

1 Memorial to the Treaaaiy, " Reo'd Vi Mar. 1781." Audit Offloe, Loyalist 
Series, Bundle 75, Pablic Kecord Offloe, Loudon. 

* Whiteliall, 7 March, 1781 (intercepted), riii. J. Sparks, Writings of Wash- 
ington, 621. 

* Campbell to Clinton, Ft. George, Penobecot, 16 March, 1781. ii. Bintori- 
oal MaDuscripta Commiwion Reports, American Monoseripts, 268. Cf. ii. J. 
Williamson, History <d Mune, 481, etc 
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more I think of Oliver (Chief Joftice of Maflachufet's Bay), for 
goTemor, the more I like him. ... I wifh ve might prepare fome 
plan for the confideration of the Cahinet." ' A hint was enough 
for Knox, and with suspioioofl speed the plan w&s produced. Four 
days later a full-blown constitation for the new province was a 
reality,' and Germain wrote : " ZV King approve* <ff (A« plan . . . 
likes Oliver for Governor, fo it may be offered him. He approves 
of Leonard for Chief Juftio'e.'* ' Yet here a most provoking obstacle 
arose, We^derbum, the Attomey^Oeneral, in a pet, according to 
to the disgruntled Knox,* at seeing his legal rival. Lord Thor- 
low, raised to the peen^ before himself," refused to sanction the 
proposition, declaring that no new province could be interposed 
between two old ones whose charters gave them a coterminous 
boundary. 

Whether Nutting had much or little to do with all this, he 
reached England unfortunately "■ at the time of the Riots in Lon- 
don,' was detained contrary to his ezpeotatioii, and received a 
peremptory order from Lord Townsend to proceed immediately to 
Landguaid Fort. His Lordship being pleased to declare that Your 
Uemorialist could not be spared out of the Kingdom at that time." ' 
Work at Landguatd was then in full swing, as the English coast 
towns were not only threatened by the Dutch and Spanish fleets 
but still sweating from the fear of that bogy-man of the sea, John 
P. Jones. 

Thus side-tracked among the East Anglian marshes, his finances 
being again very low, **■ having expended the whole of his pay, and 

1 W. Knox, Extni'Offieial State Fapen. iL Appendix, 82. 

* Dieciused and eomp&red in z. 0. Bancroft, Hutoiy of the tTnited States, 
8«8. 

* W. Enox, Extra-Oflkial State Pliers, ii. Appendix, 88. 

* Enox to Cooke, Ealing, 27 Jnnoarj, 1808. tL Historioal BlannsoriptB Com. 
minion Beporte, Tariooa, 228. 

* Thia explanation eeema a bit tennou. The invidions promotion had been 
made over two jears before, and Wedderbnm waa hiniBeU by this time lafely 
within the oharmed circle as Baron Lon^borongh. Still, then were donbUeei 
irtieels within wheels. 

* The Gordon lUota began 2 Jans, 1760. 

^ Hemorial to the Ctanmianonera, heard 20 December, 1766. Andit Offioe, 
Lojalist Series, Bnndle 61, Public Beoord Office, London, 
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beiDg conaiderablj more indebted than wlien he set oat vhich he 
is wholly unable to pay although he has used the greatest Oecon- 
omy, not being able to return a Compliment of asking a Friend 
to Dinner," Nutting composed a memorial ' to the Treasuiy Board, 
asking for reimbursement for X394 worth of expenses incurred 
since leaving Laudguaid iu 1778, *' with such other gratui^, as 
your Lordships shall think fit." This he followed up by a straight 
forward letter* to RoUnson, Secretary' of the Treasury, who it 
appears had made a " kind promia to spet^ to My Lord North " in 
his behalf. Herein he begs for "one hundred or even seventy 
pounds " which '* would set me free from tliat anseie^ of mind 
every honest man ought to have to pay his Just depts though in- 
cured for the service of Government." He refers for his "carec- 
tore, & services," to " the Rt Hon'bl Lord Germain, or Mr. Enox ; 
to whom I have the honour' to be well known." He was evidently 
determined that the family orthography should improve, for he 
adds a " P. P. (wc) the berer is my son who is at school in Lon- 
don, & shall wait on your honour when most convenient, for an 
answare." 

That "answare" was long in coming. The frightfully over- 
burdened treasury did not reach action on this appeal till a year 
and a half later. Then, after various wanderings in the ofBoial 
maze, it was returned to *' Sir " Grey Cooper, the new Seoietaiy of. 
the Treasury, by the ever-friendly Enox, with the statement tJitat 
" jGSOO is judged a proper compensation for Mr. Nutting's extra- 
ordinary expenses."' This sum the Treasuiy would consent to 
pay only on reeewing back the £150 already allowed ^Nutting as an 
American sufferer, ** to be applied again to tlie payment o^ Amer^ 
lean sufferers."* 

Ere this the ministry had chai^d and Nntting's old patrons were 
no longer in power. But he had already secured new ones — among 
them the Duke of Richmond, Master General of Ordnance. By that 
dignitaiy, soon after his exchequer had received the above addition, 

1 Eodorwd : " Beo'd 18 Mai. 1781." Audit Offloe, Lo^ftlirt S«Tle^ Bnndle 
75, Pablio Record OfBce, Londoa. 

* Laadgnard Fort, October, 1780. Ibidtm. 

* Edox to Cooper, Whitehall, 14 March, 1782. Bndtm. 

* £D<]onemeDtB on above memorial. 
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and "as booh as the disturbaDces nubeided," he vas appointed engi- 
neer,' and waa ©nee again ordered out to New York, taking John 
Junior with him, " to follow such Directions as he might receive from 
His Excellency Sir Guy Carleton."' His arrival is chronicled in a 
letter from Carleton to hia Grace dated 17 November, 1782: " Mr. 
Nutting and his son, whom Your Grace mentioned to me, are 
arrived here. I shall immediately employ the &ther according to 
his wish at Penobscot (tie), and as soon as an opportunity offers, 
provide for the son who I have in tiie meantime directed shall . 
serve under the Chief Engineer, who will take care of him." • The 
commander-in-chief acted with a promptness that shows how much 
"influence" was behind the Cambridge man. A. few days later 
his pecuuiaiy cloud showed a further silver lining in the shape of 
a payment of another jEIOO "for services to Government";* and 
on 1 December, young John waa satisfactorily provided for, by an 
appointment as Second Lieutenant in the Ro^ Artillery.' 

Nutting's wish to be employed at Penobscot was quite under- 
standable, but more serious matters were afoot, matters too in which 
he waa specially qualified to assist. Carletou was facing the ques- 
tion of what to do with the loyalists. For years they had been 
conceutrating on New York, which on their account was actually 
held l^ the British beyond the intended date of surrender.' The 
humane general was doing all he could temporarily for the thousands 
of unfortunates, but the only possible solution of the problem of their 
final disposal was to send them to the province still loyal like them- 

1 So at least he saja in his memorial to the Commiuioners, heard 39 Decem- 
ber, 1786. Probably a " practitioDer engineer," a rank then junt going oat of 
lue. Cf. i. W. Porter, History of the Royal Eng^eers, 202. The f amilj tra. 
dition ia that he wm a captain in that oorpa, but his name ia not found nnder 
that heading in the Army Lbts and the title ia probably confnaed with his son'a. 
At all erents, he aeema to have soon quit the job. See pott. 

« Hemorial abore, Audit Office, Loyalist Series, Bundle 61, Pnblio Beoord 
Office, London. 

■ iii. Historical Mannscripta Commlsnon, American Mannaoripte, 228. 

* 22 November, 1782. Idem, 234. 

* Army Lists. Ha at first appears as James Nutting, by an obvious error. 
24 March, 1791, he vas promoted First Lieutenant, and 1 October, 1795, 
"CaptuD Lieutenant and Captain." He apparently aold out in 1797. 

* iii. B. Hlldnth, Hiatory of the United Statea, 439. 
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selves to the king.^ The movement to deport them to Nova Scotia 
b^ao in the autumn of 1782. It soon reached ptoportions molly 
alanning : during the ensuing tvelvemonth nearly 80,000 souls were 
estimated to have arrived at Halifax, Ann^olis, Port Roseway, SU 
John's, etc.* The first requisite for these poor exiles was shelter. 
•' They have applied to me," wrote Governor Parr, '* to be provided 
with a Sufficiency of Boards for Erecting small houses to put them 
under Shelter after their arrival, as such a Provision is indispeosably 
necefsary & out of their power to make." ' In his next letter he 
speaks of the great want of working people. Hiis scarcity of boards * 
and building material is mentioned in almost every one o£ Parr's 
letters home dnrir^ 1T8S. ** Another veiy Considerable Article 
of Ezpence My Lord will be the Lomber purchiised from the Una- 
voidable Neoeisity of Providing these people with some Kind of 
Shelter St Habitation ; fop although they might in some Degree 
have provided themselves with Materials from the Woods yet 
without some Allowance of Boards their Dwellings would be 
Wretehed k Miserable,.! cannot Ascertain the Expence already 
incurr'd on this Account, bat from what is Known it amounts to 
about jeS500."» 

Here, in short, was the same old field ripe ag^n for John Nut- 
ting's best-known talents, and he very soon found himself ordered 
to report at Hali&x once more.* The conditions were curiously 
like those he had &ced in 17T6. There was the same uncertainty 

' Little ooa]d these poor refageee foresee thftt hj their very exile they were 
to perform a still iaoalonlAble serrioe to their soTereign and his snecesBors. It ia 
now reckoned that nothing but the vast iDorease they gare to the population 
and preatdge of Nova Sootia indaced the ministry to consider retaining ttiat 
despised remnant of the American posseanona, — yet the nncleiu of the present 
Dominion of Canada! E. P. Weaver, "Nora Scotia dnring the Revelation. " 
X. American Historical Reriew, 71. 

* Parr to North, Halifax, 20 NoTember, 1768. 47 Pnmnoial Arohives, 
Halifax. 

I Parr to Townshend, Halifax, 15 Jannu;, 178S. lUd. 

* Some of the loyalists before leaving for Halifax "even tore down their 
honsM to take the material to the wildemees for new homes." A. C. Flick, 
Loyalism in New York dnring the American Rerolntiou, 188. 

* Parr to Nortii, Halifax, 21 October, 1788. 47 Ptovincial Atnhives, Hali&x. 

* Memorial to the Commiseionera, heard at Halifax, 29 December, 1785. 
Audit Office, Loyalist Series, Bnndls 61, Fablio Keoord Office, London. 
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and confusion, the same lack of supplieB, liie same vintry distress 
for the same class of true-hearted, teuderly-nortored refugees, 
many of them fresh from the warm southern colooiea. ** It is a 
most unlao^ Season for tliese onfortonate people to come to this 
Climate," remarks Parr in November. And a little later, " I can- 
Dot better describe the Wretched Situation of those peofde, than 
by iudosing yoor Lordship a Ust of those Just arrived in the Clin- 
ton Transport, destitate of almost everything : Chiefly Women & 
Children all still on hoard, as I have not yet been Able to find aoy 
Sort of place for them & the Cold Setting in Severe." * 

We most Hierefore agun picture the master carpenter strolling 
to procure workmen and. materials for the " indispensable " little 
huts into which the poor refugees were only too thankful to crowd 
themeelvea. Much of bis work must have been of a supervisoiy 
and instructive sort — helping the new settlers to help themselves, 
expluning the mysteries of saw and hammer to the former aristo- 
crats of New York and Philadelphia, illustrating the theory of 
framing to tlie mob-harried ex-officials, broken professional men, 
and ruined merchant princes of tliat dolorous company. For there 
was now one great difference from the conditions of seven years be- 
fore. This time nothing lay beyond. Halifax was not a mere point 
of transshipment, but a terminus ; it was all too certun that tiiere 
would and could be no return ; the new arrivals were to become 
permanent settlers to live and die in tlie Nova Scotia wilderness. 

For this reason the allotment of regular lands to the loyalists 
was anotJier necessity, and a considerable force of surveyors pushed 
out into the forests and barrens of the back oountiy, followed as 
bat as possible by the wretohed army of grantees. Nutting must 
have made many a jooniey to the new settlements to asrast in the 
honse^niilding problems there. When it came to his own allot- 
ment the persuasive Yankee land-speculator drove his usual good 
hargmn. Whether from the representations of his influential pa- 
trons at home, or from his own importance in the community, he' 

> Fan to North, Halifsx, 16 Junary, 17U, 47 Froviacial Arohivu, Halifax. 

• Waxtant dated 7 Septeinbar, 1788. 14 Crown Granta, 8. Ciown Grant* 
Office, Halifax. The exact looation, close to tba 1000 acres of ■' Commiasary 
Roger Johnston," is shown on an ancient traced map hi the office, marked 
" Aron River to l^nney Cape." It waa a long narrow atrip running back from 
the water, to give the advantages of both upland and foreehwre. 
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received a luge tract, 2,000 acres,* of the rich soil on the south- 
ern shore of the beautiful Basin of Minas, near the pieeent town of 
Newport, and conveniently close to Halifax itself, the provincial 
metropolis, " yielding & paying to His Majesty ... a free yearly 
quit rent of one fai'lhing per Acre." 

He did not at once remove to this domain, however, still being 
busy with his government work. About this time, according to 
family traditions,' he was constructing at Halifax tiie " Old Chain 
Battery " near the entrance of the Northwest Arm of the harbor. 
This, with the chain-boom which it commanded, stretching across 
the entrance to the Arm, was designed to protect the city from 
attack in the rear. Perhaps it was during the progress of the 
work that his dan^ter Mercy (named for her paternal grand- 
mother) was bom on George's Island in the harbor, 3 July, 1785.' 

These multifarious occupations, nevertheless, presented nothing 
either novel or exciting, and he bad already begun to grow restive 
under his " daily and constant attendance on duty," and to make 
efforts towards bettering his official, or at least his financial posi- 
tion. To that end he had addressed Carleton in quaint yet illumi- 
nating phrases : " Penetrated with the most indelible Caractares for 
the past favours — I humbly beg that I may be pardoned for this 
intrusion also. . . . The Comniander in Chief is not unacquainted 
with my expectations, in coming out to America with him nor like- 
' wise with my disagreeable and unstable situation at this place . . . 
for a Virtuous and affectionate Wife, and four amible ChUldren,* 
who are entirely dependant on me for their subsistance, tbat have 
alwa^'S had a sufficiency if not affulence till this time. ... I have 
spent upwards of eight years, the prime of my Life to support Gov- 
ernment I have served faithfully spilt my blood, and at this mo- 
ment feel the pun of my wounds which I received four years 
since, all which I have losst, and endured for the support of the 

> The usual grant wu 200 acres to a, dngle man, 600 to a iamil;, 1000 to a 
field officer in a loyalist regiment, ato. A. C. Fliok, Loyalism in Kew York 
during the American Rerolution, 190. 

i W. F. Parker, Life of Daniel McNeiU Parker, 12. 

■ Nutting Papers. She died young. 

* Elizabeth, Jamea, and Saaaiiua mtut therefore all have died during the 
iranderings and exposures of the war, leaving John, Mary No. 2, Meroj (who 
died the noct year), and Uttle Sophia Elizabeth. 
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GoTemment of Great Britain. I humbly piay tJiat the General m 
his great humamty peaetrstion and g^oodness, would be pleased to 
take mj Case into Ms ooosideration and appoint me Burvayor of 
Lumber for bis Majesty's works in this province at 6/- per Day 
which is the same I had at Penohscott, in addition to my pay as 
OTBiseer ... in liea of being Engineer or any thing in my expeo- 
tataoDS preceedent, and indeed will prevent my being under the 
necessity of troubling my Friends in England, or your Excellency 
Any further on Government account." ' Evidently the friends in 
England were not to be disregarded, for in due coarse came the 
desired appointment,^ and " with a Salary of 10/- per Diem." ' 

As a respectable official and a considerable landowner in Nova 
Scotia, John Nutting would now have had little to worry him, had 
not the fate of his Penobscot pi-operty been wavering in the bal- 
ance. The peace conmiissioners were at Ic^gerheada over the east- 
em boundary between the American and the British possessions. 
Should it be the Penobscot River or the St. Croix:? Long and 
stubborn was the controversy, but we may almost fancy poor Nut- 
tang's bad luck in real estate as tipping the scale at last. Early in 
January,* 1784, the barracks and store-houses that had cost him so 
much labor were emptied and fired, and the King's troops " reluct- 
antiy " — most reluctanUy — abandoned Penobscot Fort, the last ^ 

1 Nntdng to Carleton, Halifax, 10 May, 1733. iv. Papers in the Royal In- 
Btitutioo, 411. (Kew York Public Library Transcripta.) Pricit in iv. Hialotlcal 
MannscriptB CommisBioD Beporta, American Manoscripts, 7S. 

■ "from Colonel Morse of the Engineers . . , dated 234 December 1783." 
xiii. American Loyalistn Trantcripta, 2Q9. Public Libroty, New York City. 

* xxviii. Idem, 19S. 

* In spite of its romantic interest, the exact date seems still tmknown. 
J. Williainson, "Britiab Occupation of Penobscot." i. Maine Historical So- 
eiety CoUectiona, Sd Series, 898 ti »tq. Carieton had ordered evacuation, vith 
" no delay," more than three months before, and so notified Hancock, iv. His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission Reports, American Manuscripts, 878, 391. Bat 
like a spoiled child, Massachusetts, once her object was within her grasp, almost 
refused to take it Local tradition asseris that the importanoe of the place in- 
duced tb« ministry to send orders to delay the evacDation till the American 
gOTemment bad complied with tbe Tarious articles of the treaty, but that 

- these orden did not arrive till after tlie garrison had set sail, and nearly 
reached Halifax. W. Ballard, "Castine, ISlo." iL Bangor Historical 
Uagazine, 61. 
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post tbey held on American soil, and New Inland became one 
more province in the realm of might-have-been. According to Mr. 
Secretary Kuoz,* the place never would have been evacuated at all, 
but would have remained to mark the seaward end of the British 
boundary-line, had not the jealousy of Wedderbume and the igno- 
rance of Shelbame allowed it slip out of their hands and fixed the 
American terminus at Eastport instead.^ Luckily for Massachu- 
setts she had John Adams on the board of treaty commissioneiB, 
and his insistent diplomacy achieved what five warlike attempts 
had failed in. 

The statesman mourned for a province in pone : the carpenter 
monmed for good acres m et«e. His Cambridge property was al- 
ready hopelessly lost, and it needs bat a modicum of im^ination to 
[Nctuie his chf^iin at beholding his cherished iarm on the Bf^a* 
duce, his recently-aoqaired homestead by the fort, his oleared lands 
and his mill privileges, after all his schemes to secure them, slip 
thus from his grasp forever. No recourse remained but to put in 
vigorous claims for compensation before the commissioners ap- 
pomted to investigate and reward ihe services and sufferings of the 
loyalists. As usual, he lost little time, and on IS Januaiy, 1784, 
jaade oath at Halifax to a moving memorial, accompanied by sun- 
dry affidavits and schedules regarding his property lost at Cam- 
bridge and Penobscot' This he entrusted to S&mael Sparhawk to 
present for him in London, " as it was not in the power of Mr. Nutting 
personify to attend your Hon'ble Board within the time limittod 
for receiving the claims." * Consideration of this was apparently 
deferred till the next year, when the Commissioners visited Hal- 
ifax to hear claimants on the spot. The indefatigable Nutting 
thereupon presented another memorial,^ backing it up with various 

> Knox to Cooke. Ealing, 27 Jannv;, 1808. ri. Historiool Uanoaoripta 
Commissioii Beporte, Variotu, 227.' 

* MoBt of the lojaliats who were forced out of P«nobBOot removed to St. 
Andrewfi, opposite Bastport, thns oontinniDg the border-line exiatenoe which 
they had abeady elected. 

* Audit Office, Loyalist Series, Bundle 61, Pnblie Record OfBce, London. 

* Memorial of Sam'l Spaihawk "is behalf of John Nutting, March 25 
1784. Bedford Court, R'd Lyon Square." Ibid. 

* Andit Office, Loyalist Series, Bundle 61, Public Record Office, London. 
Duplicated in xiii. Amerioan Loyalists Transoripts, 289. Fublia Library, New 
YoA City. 
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docDineiitiuy proo& and tlie personal testimony both of himself 
and of sundry other vitneeses, including young Lieutenant John. 
The hearing * was on 29 December, 1786, and the deoiBion * was made 
tiie same day. The Commissioners, apparently in view of the 
various payments already made to him by government, confined 
themselves to u consideration of his property losses. The Cam- 
bridge claims were disallowed, the house " appearing to have been 
mortgaged to some of his Wife's Family & to be now in their pos- 
session." So was the olidm for the " House built at Penobscot 
after that Post was occupied by the British Troops," So was the 
claim for " Furniture Lumber & Cattle lost at different places — 
there being no proof of Loss." In short, only £200 were awarded, 
for " 500 Acres on Penobscot River with Houses Improvements and 
^^of aSaw MiU." £venthatwas"onlyconditional. Pi-oofof Con- 
fiscation and Sale is required." This was subsequently f onushed ; 
and after solemn afifidavits from various members of the Walton fam- 
Uy as to the Cambridge proper^,* the claimant was " allowed on 
revision " an additional XlOO for that, " after deducting mortge.'* * 
Unable therefore to capitalize his loyalty to any great extent, 
John Nutting seems to have settied down into a 8t«ady-^ing 
fanner of Newport, N. S. He probably carried out to the letter 
the various conditions on which all the crown grants had been 
made ; — " within three years from date hereof to clear and work 
three acres of or for eveiy fif ^ acres in the tract hereby gianted 
... or clear and drain three acres of swampy or sunken ground, 
or drain three acres of maish, ... or put or keep on his said lands 
three Neat Cattle " or " to erect on some part of his said Lands One 
dwelling house to Contain twenty feet in length by sixteen feet in 

* Fnlly reported in xUi. Aroerioan LojtitiaU Traiucriptt, 297 et itq. Pnblio 
Litouy, New York City. The witoeasee besides Natting pirt rt fiU, were 
Samoel Pud and Nathaniel Bnet [? Bnst], formerly qf Cambridge, and Joeiab 
Henny, of Penobeoot. For the latter of. G. A. Wheeler, Histoiy of CastiDB, 201. 

* zxriii. American Loyalists Tnuuoripts, 197. Pabllc Library, New York 
City. 

* Affidavits of John Walton of Cambridge and Benjamiti Walton of Reading, 
20 October, 178S. Andit Office, Loyalist Series, Bundle 61, Public Keoord 
Office, London. 

* 12 December, 1788. xxviii. Amerioan Loyalista Transcripts, 197. Pnblie 
library, New York Cit;. A revision after snoh an int«rval certainly anggeeti 
oiMindaiable powara of " pull " or persuaaion. 
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breadth." He was a man of importance in the commoniQr, too, for 
his iBfluence is unmistakable in the naming of the next town to 
Newport, perpetuating his wife's family name of Walton. His last 
child, a son of his old age, was bom 12 September, 1787, and 
named from his two grandfathers James Walton.* 

So passed the afternoon of life. But was that active and in- 
genious spirit content in Uie improvement of a back-country farm 
and the routine duties of a surveyor of lumber? He had taken re- 
sponsible part in many a stirring scene, in militia musters, la 
famous sieges, in English fort and Spanish prison, in concentration 
camps, in councils of the state, iu &teful despatch-bearing. He 
had been &ithful to his king, even unto banishment and double 
confiscation. Did he not long to play the man again ? When his 
old wounds burned land stung in the fo^y autumn nights, did not 
his thoughts turn back to his early frontier campaigns, to bis " fall 
truninga " in Cambridge, to his expedition with Colonel Small, to 
his Sght with the privateer ? When the surf from Blomidon boomed 
on his beach, did he not hear again in fancy the guns of the Ven- 
geance, or the 24's of Collier at Castine, or the cannonade from 
Copp's Hill 7 Did he not sometimes yearn as he passed among the 
farmer folk for his old neighbors in cultured and beautiful Cam- 
bri(^e, or his polished friends and patrons in glittering London ? 
If we read the man aright, there can be but one answer. 

We know, moreoVer, that to the end his old land-hunger and 
teanderhitt were strong upon him, for he was constantiy buying, 
selling, and mortgaging lots,^ extending his operations as far as 
Cape Breton and its neighborhood. But his financial ill-luck, like 
the villain of the melodrama, still pursued him. When he died, 
intestate, late in 1800, although be was described as "gentieman," 
and as possessing " two lots of 600 acres each in Newport, being 
part of lands commonly called Mantular Lands " and '*a 200 acre 
lot of Land in tiie County of Sidney No. Q, and a Town Lot in Man- 

> Married Mary Elizabeth MacLean, 10 Julf, 1813, and had six children. 
Died 7 July, 1870, at Halifax. Nutting PapeTS. Stone in Camp Hill Cemeteiy 
there. He rose to eminenoe in the law, was clerk of the crown in the supreme 
coort of the province, and at his deiith was senior member of the Nova Scotia 
Bar. Ha bad a 5Q0-acre grant in Newpoft, elaae to his father's. 

■ His nnmeroaa local deals may be traced in Windsor (Nora Sootia) Deeds, 
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Chester, Ko. 8 Letter M," — yet bia estate was found insolvent, and 
a general sale was made of hia property. The inventory included 
" 7 cowa, 1 yoak of oxen, 2 yoak of ateare, 2 Heighfors," and other 
liveetook, ** ] boat," a leminder of hia seafariog days, and a cnrioua 
list of hia tools : " 8 axes, 1 Handsaw, 1 Crosaout saw, 1 Two feet 
role, 2 augers, 2 chiasela, 1 foot adds, 1 Tray adda, 2 grindstones, 
1 Crow Ban-, 1 Jack Plain, 1 Iron square, 1 draw knife, 8 files, 
1 pinchers, 1 Do. Hammer." Only the merest neceasities of life 
were exempted and " left in the Hands of the Wido Mary Nutting 
& her children."* 

While hia rehct thua suffered the penalty of his oharacteristio 
pecimiary misfortunes, she luckily reaped the benefit of hia equally 
characteristic friendships with the great and influential. The Duke 
of Kent, Queen Victoria's father, tiien just quitting tiie post of 
commandei^in-chief in Nova Scotia, '* in consideration of her hus- 
band's services to the Crown, and hia heavy losses at Cambridge 
Ity confiaoation, . . . procured for tiie widow a special pension 
from the Crown."' Upon thia subsidy, aided perhaps by her chil- 
dren's contributions, she managed to eke out an existence, possibly 
precariooa but certainly protracted. She died about 1881, at 
-Loyal Hill." « 

Such ia the history, so far as gathered, of a Cambridge man bom 
and bred, interestang not only for his all too uncommon type of 
personality among his loyalist neighbors, but for the curious spec- 
ulations arising from his share in the historical events in which he 
played a part. If, for example, the strategists of Great Britain, 
uninfluenced by his solicitude for bis eligible farm, bad esteblished 
the post in Maine at some other point than Penobscot — a point 
on which the attack of the Provincials might have been success- 
fol, — if the only organized naval force of the colonies, instead of 
disappearing utterly, had returned, encouraged by victoiy, to take, 
under the masterly strategy of Washington, a definite and co- 
ordinated part in the current and subsequent campaigns of the Rev- 
olution, — who can say how much the struggle would have been 

1 Hants Probate Itocorda at Windsor, Nora Scotia. His son-in-l^w, Daniel 
McNeil, wRS appointed administrator, 21 NoTsmber, 1800. 

* W. F. Porker. Life of Daniel McNeill Parker, 12. 

* Nutting Papers. 
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altered and shortened? What would have been the effect on the 
story of American privateering ? Again, if that post had been to 
the eastward of FenohBcot, even had the result of the expedition 
been the same as it was, where might the Canadian boandaiy 
now be fixed? What chances for an actual New Ireland of 
today? 

And the Muse of History (doubtless a polyglot dame) smiles 
inscrutably and replies, Quien tahef 

At the conclusioD of Mr. Batchelder's paper the meeting 
was diflsolyed. 
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The oii^nal obiinujr •ketcbet, of which moit of the toOomiog ue abttncU, are 
kept oQ Ble in^tbe Society'! colleciion. 

BEGULAR MEUBEBS 

Ahe9, Juibb Bahb, was bora in Boston, Mass., Jnoe 22, 1846. He was 
a papil in the Boston Latin School and entered Harrard College in 1863. 
He graduated in 1868, receiving the degree of A.B. After two years 
spent in travel and teaching he entered the Harvard Law School, where 
he graduated in 1872. He stayed in the school for a gradaat« year, 
and at the same time taught two courses in history in the college. At 
the end of tiiis year he received the master's degree and was appointed 
assistant professor of law. On Jnne 25, 1877, he was appointed to a 
fnlt professorship of law. In 1895 be succeeded Professor Langdell as 
dean of the Faculty, and in 1903 be became Dane Professor of Law. 
For thirty-six years be taught in the Harvard Law School, beloved 
and respected by all who knew bim. He was made a Doctor of 
Laws by the University of New York and the University of Wiacon- 
810 in 1898, by the University of Pennsylvania in 1899, by North- 
western University in 1903, by WOliams College and Harvard in 190i. 
In his younger days he was an enthusiastic amateur actor, and was 
for years the presiding officer of the Cambridge Social Dramatic Club. 
For ten years bo was president of the Old Cambridge Shakespeare Club. 
For several years he was president of the Colonial Club in Cambridge. 
Hr. Amea married, Jane 29, 1880, Miss Sarah Russell, daughter of 
George Robert and Sarah (Shaw) Russell, of Boston. Two sons were 
bom to them, Robert Rnssell (Harvard, 1907) and Richard (Harvard, 
1907). Mr. Ames died January 8, 1910. * 

Edhands, Johm Ratheb, was bom in Boston, February 18, 1850, the 
son of Benjamin Franklin and Catherine Rayner Edmands. He was 
educated in the schools of his native city and graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1869, with the degree of Mechani- 
cal Engineer. For a number of years he was connected with the U. S. 
Coast Survey, and from 1888 to 1910 he was an assistant in the Harvard 
Astronomical Observatory, chiefly as librarian but not in continuous 
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service. Poasessed of ample means and leisure, and food of monatain 
climbing, Mr. Edmands became one of the original members of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club, showing great interest in its early topographi- 
cal work in the White Mountains. In building paths np the high ridges 
he spent much time, energy, and money, and in this way he has pre- 
pared his own memorial, the name of " the Edmands trails " being given 
to the system of carefully constructed paths upon the northern peaks of 
the Presidential Range. As aids in this work for himself and for otiiers, 
be showed inventive genius In constructing a special camera for obtain- 
ing panoramic profiles, and a portable form of beliotrope for transmitting 
sun-signals across the mountains, as well as a convenient pack-saddle 
for pedestrians. His work and his ability received full rect^nition in 
his appointment to many oSlces of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
among which be served as Trustee of Real Estate from its organization 
in 1876 to his death, Corresponding Secretary in 1881, Vice-President in 
1885, and President in 1886. His mountain service assumed a wider 
importance in helping to secure three reservations at North Woodstock, 
Sbelburne, and Fitzwilltam. On October 26, 1885, Mr. Edmands mar- 
ried Helen Louise Atkins, of Belmont, whose sudden death within three 
years left bim long a widower. His own death followed a stroke of apo- 
plexy, at the Johns Hopkins University Hospital iu Baltimore, on March 
27, 1910, while he was on his way back from a trip to Florida for the 
benefit of his health. His will conbuned several public bequests, among 
them being (10,000 to the Instdtnte of TecbnoI<^; his eetute at 61 Gar- 
den Street to Radcliffe Collie; and tlOOO each to the Appalachian 
Mountain Club tor the purchase of land in the public interest, to Har- 
vard University for the use of the Phillips Library at the Observatory, 
and to the East End Christian Union. 

RoLFE, WtLLiAH Jahbs, was bom in Xewburyport, Mass., December 
10, 1827, and died at Tiebnry, Mass., July 7, 1910. He was the son of 
John and Lydia Davis (Moulton) Rolfe. He passed most of his boy- 
hood at Lowell; graduated at Amherst College in 1849 ; tanght in Eirk- 
wood Academy, Maryland, and at Day's Academy,. Wrentham, till 
December, 1852, when he became headmaster of the Dorchester H^h 
School ; later was principal of high schools at Lawrence, Salem, and 
Cambridge (1862-1868) until 1868, when he devoted himself wholly to 
literary work. Among bis important editions are Shakespeare, iu 40 
volumes; " Students* Series of Standard English Poems," 10 volumes; 
Tennyson, 12 volumes; "Cambridge Course of Physics," 8 volumes; 
and selections from Goldsmith, Gray, Wordsworth, Browning, and other 
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poets. He also compiled several volumea of tales, and wrote three 
booka on Shakespeare. From 1872 to 1910 he edited " The Satchel 
Gnide to Europe." Id 1908 he prepared, in coUaboration with the li- 
brarian, Clarence W. Ayer, a *' History of the Cambridge Public Li- 
brary," in coQQectioD with the celebration, April 1, 1908, of the fiftieth 
aDniversary of its establishment He was president of the Emerson 
Collie of Oratory, Boetoo, 1904-1908. Harvard conferred on him aa 
honorary A.M. in 1859, and Amherst made him a Litt. D. In 1887. On 
Jnly 30, 1856, he married Eliza Jane Carew, of Dorchester. Their three 
BODS are Prof. John Carew (Harvard, 1881); Geoi^e William (Har- 
vard, 1885) ; and Charles Joseph (Harvard, 1890). 

Smith, Mas. Emxa Griscou, bom in New York City, Jnly 16, 1845, 
was danghter of Dr. John Hoskins and Henrietta (Peale) Griacom, grand- 
danghter of Rembrandt Peale, the artist, who was a son of Charles Wilson 
Feale, artist and aide-de-camp to General Washington. Mrs. Smith was 
educated at the Twelfth Street School in New York, the first public 
school in that city to receive girls exclnaively, also at a private school. 
In 1865 she accompanied her father on a trip to Europe. She married, 
August 25, 1870, Clement Lawrence Smith (Harvard, 1863), son of Dr. 
George Smith, physician, legislator, and historian, who had been ap- 
pointed tutor in Latin at Harvard College. For five years they made 
their home in Mason Street, where a danghter and two sons were born; 
another son was bom at 65 Sparks Street, where they passed the remain- 
der of their lives. Professor Smith became Dean of the Harvard Col' 
lege Faculty in 1882. Id 1887 he took his first sabbatical year, which 
he spent with his family in Germany. Mrs. Smith remained another 
year in Europe for the benefit of the instruction of the children. Ten 
years later she was again abroad with her husband, who had been 
appointed head of the School of Classical Languages in Rome. The 
last years of her life were devoted to the care of her husband, who be< 
came a helpless invalid. He died July 1, 1009, and she followed on 
April 8, 1910. 

SoBTwsLL, Altik Foye, was bom in Boston, July 21, 1854, bod 
of Daniel Robinson and Sophia Augusta (Foye) Sortwell. He was edn- 
cated in the Cbanncy Hall School and at Phillips (Andover) Academy. 
At the age of eighteen he was a partner in the firm of Sortwell & Co., 
and antil he retired in 1891 had full charge of the business in East 
Cambridge established by his father. He was a member of the Common 
Council of Cambridge in 1879, 1885, and 1888, serving the last year as 
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its president. He was elected to tlie Board of Aldennen in 18S9 and 
was presideDt of that body in 1890. In 1897 be was elected Mayor of 
Cambridge and served for two terms. From 1888 to 1894 he was a trns- 
tee of the Public Library. He was a member of the Water Board and 
its president from 1907 nntU his death. Ue wos president of the Moot- 
pelier Jb Wells River Railroad, vice-preaident of the Barre Railroad, 
president of the Cambridge Trast Company, and a director of several 
corporations. He was a member of the Algonquin Clnb, the Conntry 
Clab of Brookline, the Eastern Yacht Club, the Oakley Coontry Club, 
the Colonial Club of Cambridge, and the Cambridge Club. He maiv 
ried, December 31, 1879, Gertrude Winshtp, daughter of William and 
Mary E. Dailey of Cambridge. Their six children, Clara, Frances 
Augusta, Daniel Richard (Harvard, 1907-8), Marion, Edward Carter, 
and Alvin Foye, survive him. Mr. Sortwelt died March 21, 1910. 



SwAK, Mrs, Sarah Hod&es, was bora March 21, 1825, at Bridge- 
water, wliere her father. Rev. Richard Manning Hodges (Harvard, 1815), 
was minister of the First Congregational Church, 1821-1833. Her 
mother was Elizabeth Quincy Donnisoo, daughter of William Donnison, 
Judge of'Common Fleaa, Adjutant General, and aide to Governor Han- 
cock. Mr. Hodges lived three years in Boston after leaving Bridgewater, 
and in 1836 came to Cambridge, bnying the house on the comer of 
Waterhonse and Garden streets, facing the Common, where he lived 
nntil his death in 1878. Mrs. Swan attended, ontU 18S9, the Bchool 
kept by Miss Austin and later by Miss Mai7 Hodge in the old Hooker 
House, whicb stood in the College Tard, where Boylston Hall now 
stands. For two seasons she was present at the cooTersationa of Mar- 
garet Fuller and later took private lessons from her. She was married, 
April 16, 1851, to Rev. Joshua Swan (Harvard, 1846), and went to live in 
Eennebunk, Maine, where Mr. Swan was ordained minister of the First 
Congregational Church. He remained there until 1869, when he was 
obliged to resign, owing to failing health, and removed to 6 Berkeley St., 
Cambridge, where he'died October 31, 1871. Four children, one son and 
three daughters, were born in Eennebnnk, all still living. Mrs. Swan was 
a charter member of the Cambridge Historical Society and made some 
valoable donations to its library. She was mnch interested in collecting 
and arranging the records of her family, and wrote a valuable account of 
ber mother's old home in Boston, at the corner of Washington and Win- 
ter streets. The Cambridge Hospital and Home for Aged People owed 
mucb to ber, and she was active io all the work of the First Church (Uni- 
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tarian). She was largely iDflueutial in haTtng the cars taken from 
Brattle Street and the Lowell Park laid onL She died at her home, 
167 Brattle Streeli October 17, 1»10. 



ASSOCIATE HEMBEBS 

Agassiz, Alexanseb, ecientist, mining company president, and phi- 
lanthropist, the diBtiDgoished sod of distingaished parentage, his father 
being Louis Agassiz and his mother C^ile Braan, waa bom in Nench^- 
tel, Switzerland, December 17i 1835. On the death of his mother, in 
1849, the son vame to Cambridge, to join his father, who had the year 
before accepted a position to teach in the new Lawrence Scientific 
School. Two yeaiB later he entered Harvard and graduated in the class 
of 1855. Two periods of study at the Lawrence Scientific School during 
the next six years, with the degree of S. B. In 1857, completed bis solid 
equipment for undertaking nnmerouB expeditions to all parts of the 
world for ecientifio research in the lai^e field of invertebrate zoology and 
oceanography. From these expeditions he returned with countless 
specimens for the growing collections in the Harvard University Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, which his father had founded, upon which he 
expended, from time to time in its development, not less than one mil- 
lion dollars, and through which and through his published writings there- 
upon was established his fame as the world's greatest authority on his 
special subjects of sea-urchins, star-fishes, coral reefs, and the ocean floor. 
Prom the death of bis father, in 1873, he became Curator of the new 
Museum, and under three snccessive titles was its virtual head autil his 
own desired withdrawal in 1904. In other ways also he served the Uni- 
versity, by gifts of money to other departments, and by two terms of 
office each, between 1873 and 1890, as a member of the Board of Over- 
seers, and as a Fellow of the Corporation. From 1865 on, this scientific 
career was combined with another entirely different and equally success- 
ful, as mining expert and president of the Calumet and Heda Mining 
Company. Hia technical knowledge and administrative ability in devel- 
oping what has proved to be the richest copper mine in the world 
brought him great wealtii, and gave him the means with which to carry 
on his scientific researches and to equip and endow the Museum. More 
tlian any other he may be cooaidered the typical representative in America 
of the scholar in business. The number and varie^ of honors bestowed 
upon him by learned societies and universities, from the '* Prix Serres " of 
the Acad^mie des Sciences de Paris io 1873, to the Victoria research 
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medal of the Eoyal Gec^rapbic&l Society of LoDdOD in 1909, were all 
spontaneona reoognitions of his great service to natarai science. He 
married, on NoTember 15, 1860, Anna Rassell, daaghterof George Bob- 
ert and Sarah (Shaw) Roaeell, who died ia 1878, leaving three sons to 
his care and that of his devoted step-mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Gary A^aasiz. 
His life-long home was at the corner of Quincy Street and Broadway ; 
his summer home, and also his private laboratory, were at Newport, 
R. I. He died suddenly, at sea, on March 27, 1910, while on his return 
home from the Mediterranean. Among hie published works, numbering 
248 titles and consisting chiefly of reports and mon<^raphs on special 
topics, prepared for the Bulletin and Memoirs of the Museum, the fol- 
lowing are the beet known separate books : " Seaside Studies in Natural 
History," 1865 (with text by Mrs. Elizabeth Cary Agassiz) ; and the 
" Three Cmieea of the Blake," 2 vols., 1888. 

GiLUAK, Abthitb, bom at Alton, HI., June 22, 18S7, was the son of 
Winthrop Sargent and Abia Swift (Lippincott) Gilman. He waa eighth 
in descent from Edward Gilman, of Gaeton, Norfolk, Eogland, who 
came to Hingham, Mass., in 1638, and in the seventh generation from 
Hon. John Gilman, of Exeter, N.H,, member of the Council of theEoyai 
Province of New Hampshire. Through his father's mother, Hannah 
Robbins, he wae desceoded in the eighth generation from Richard Rob- 
bins, who came to Charlestown in 1639, and eettled in Cambridge before 
1643. Mr. Gilmanwasthe second child in a family of thirteen, and eldest 
of the nine brothers and sisters who reached maturity. Until he was 
twelve years old he lived in Alton, and St Louis, Mo. ; then the family 
removed to New York City. He spent many summers in the Berkshire 
Hills, and after his marriage, April 12, I860, to Amy Cooke Ball, daugh. 
ter of Samuel and Experience Ball, of Lee, Mass., he made bis home 
near Lenox, where a son and three daughters were bom. He served on 
the local school committee and interested himself in education, lecturing 
at many schools and colleges on that subject In 1870 he became asso. 
dated with Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in the publications of the Overside 
Press, and removed to Cambridge, where he continned to live until a 
short time before his death, when ill health obliged him to seek a milder 
climate. Daring this time Mr. Gilman vrrote many books on history 
and English literature. He edited the Gilman Genealc^, *' Cambridge 
inl776," and* 'Cambridge Forty Tears a City." On July 11, 1876, Mr. 
Gilman married for bis second wife Stella Scott, daughter of David and 
Stella (Houghton) Scott, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., who aided him in his 
educational and literary work. By this second marriage he had two 
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cUoghten sod a son. He built the house at the east corner of Water- 
bouse Street and Concord Avenue, which was thenceforth his home. 
Eia interest in education led him to plan for the teaching of young 
-women by the Harvard professors. President Eliot and the Faculty 
approving, the Society for Collegiate InstmctioQ for Women was 
formed and incorporated in 1882, Mr. Oilman being secretary, execa- 
tive officer, and director. In 1894 this body became Radclifte College, 
-witlt Mr. Gilmao as first Regent In 1896, two years later, he re- 
Bigned this position, but remained a member of the Corporation. In 
1886 he founded the Cambridge School for Girls, since Cf^led the Gilman 
School. He received the d^^ree of M.A, from Williams College in 1867, 
and from Harvard in 1904; was elected an honorary member of the 
Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta Eappa, and tf as for many years on the 
Board of Vieitors of Wellesley College. Arthur Gilmaa was a valued 
member of many societies. He was fonnder and secretaiy of the Long- 
fellow Memorial Association, and of the Lowell Memorial Society, a 
charter member of the American Historical Association, Cambridge His- 
torical Society, Authors' Club, Episcopalian, St Botolph and Colonial 
clubs, and of the New England Agricoltairat Society. He was many 
years secretary of the Humane Society and of the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School, where he was also on the Board of Visitors. A constant 
attendant at St. John's Memorial Chapel, he was always ready to lend 
his aid to philanthropic work. On leaving Cambridge a few years i^o 
he resigned as an active member, and became an associate member of 
the Cambridge Historical Society. He died at Atlantic City, N. J., 
December 27, 1909. 

NiLsa, WiLLUH Hasuok, was bom, May 18, 18S8, at Northampton, 
Mass. His parents were the Bev. Asa Niles and Mary A. (Marcy) 
Niles. His early education was received in the public schools of Worth- 
ington and at Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham. He was for four years 
» student of Prof. Louis Agassiz. He then went to the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School at New Haven, and received the degree of Pb. B. in 1867, 
He received the honcvary degree of A.M. from Wesleyan University, 
Hiddletown, Conn., in 1870. In 1871 he was appointed professor of 
physical geography in tbe Massachusetts Institute of Technology and in 
1878 became professor of geology and gec^;raphy. In 1879 he became 
professor of geology at Boston University. In 1888 he was appointed 
professor in charge of the department of geology at Wellesley College. 
These three professorships he held for many years. He was president 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, of the New England Meteor- 
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ol<^cal Society, and a trustee of the Peabody Mnseam of Archeolt^y. 
He WBB a feUow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of 
the Geological Society of America, and a member of Uie National Geo- 
grapliical Society and of the Society of American NatnralistB. He was 
the anthor of many scientific books. He married, December 31, 1868, 
Miss Helen U. Flympton, youngest daughter of Dr. Sylvanus Flymp- 
ton, of Cambridge. He died in Boston, September 18, 1910. 
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BY-LAWS 

I. CoBPORATH Name, 

THE name of tiiia corporation shall be "Thx Cixstaoox Hib- 
TOOICAL SOCIBTT." 

n. Object. 

The corporatloii is coastitnted for the pnrpoee of collecting and pro- 
serviDg Books, ManjiecriptB, and other Memorials, of procnring the 
publication and distribution of the eame, and generally of promoting 
interest and reBearch, in relation to the history of Cambridge in said 
Commonwealth. 

III. Hequlab Membeehhip. 

Any resident of the City of Cambridge,' Massachusetts, shall be 
eligible for regular membership in this Society. Nominations for such 
membership shall I>e made in writing to any member of the Conncil, and 
the persons so nominated may be elected at any meeting of the Council 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members present and voting. PersoDS so 
elected shall l)ecome memtters upon signing the By-Laws and paying 
the fees therein prescribed. 

TV. Limit op Beoitlak Mehbebseif. 
The regular membership of this Society shall be limited to two 
bnndred. 

Y. HOKOOABT MEHBESaHIF. 
Any person, nominated by the Council, may be elected an honorary 
member at any meeting of the Society by a rote of two-thirds of the 
members present and voting. Honorary members shall be exempt from 
paying any fees, shall not be eligible for office, and shall have no 
interest in the property of the Society and no right to vote. 

YI. Associate Membership. 

Any person not a resident, but either a native, or formerly a resident 

for at least five years, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, shall be eligible to 
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associate memberehip in the Society. NomiaatiODs (or ancb member- 
ship shall be made in writing to any member of the Council, and the 
persons Bo nominated may be elected at any meetii^ of the Conncil by 
a vote of two-thirda of the members present and TOting. Associate 
members shall be liable for an annnal assesBment of tvo dollars each, 
payable in advance at the Annual Meeting, bnt shall be liable for no 
other fees or aaseBsments, and shall not be eligible for office and shall 
have no interest in the property of the Society and no right to vote. 



' VII. Seal. 

The Seal of the Society shall be : Within a circle bearing tjie name of 
the Society and the date, 1905, a shield bearing a representation of the 
Daye Printing Press and crest of two books surmounted by a Greek 
lamp, with a representation of Uassachasetts Hall on the dexter and a 
TepresentatJOD of the fourth meeting-house of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge on the sinister, and, underneath, a scroll bearing the words 
Scriiita Manent. 

■ VIII. Officers. 

The officers of tiiis corporation shall be a Council of thirteen members, 
having the powers of directors, elected by the Society, and a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary with the powers of Clerk, a Treas- 
urer, and a Curator, elected out of the Council by the Society. All the 
above officers shall be chosen by baUot at the Annual Meeting, and 
shall hold office for the term of one year and until their sncceBsors shall 
be elected and qualified. The Council shall have pow^ to fill all 
vacancies. 

IX. Ddtt op Phebident and Vice-President. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of the Society and shall be 
Chairman of the Council. In case of the death, absence, or incapacity 
of the President, his powers shall be exercised by the Vice-Presidents, 
respectively, in the order of their eleotiou. 

X. Ddtt of Secebtaht. 

The Secretary shall keep the records and conduct the correspondence 
of the Society and of the Council. He shall give to each member of the 
Society written notice of its meetings. He shall also present a written 
report of the year at each Anuud Meeting. 
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XI. DnxT OP Teeasubee. 



The Treasurer shall hare charge of the funds and secnrities, and ehall 
keep in proper books the acoounts, of the corporation. He eball receive 
and collect all fees and other dues owing to it, and all donations and 
'' testamentary gifts made to it. He shall make all investmente and dis- 
barsements of its funds, but onl; with the approval of the Council. 
He shall give the Society a bond, in amount and with sureties satisfac- 
tory to the ConncO, conditioned for the proper performance of his 
duties. He shall make a written report at each Annnal Meeting. Snch 
report shall be audited prior to the Annual Meeting by one or mora 
aoditora appointed by the CouocU. 

XII. Dorr op Cohatoh. 

The Cntutor shall have chai^, under the direotion of the Council, of 
all Books, Manuscripts, and other Memorials of the Society, except the 
records and books kept by the Secretary and Treasurer. He shall pre* 
sent a written report at each Annual Meeting. 

XIII. Doty op CooNcn.. 

Tbt Council shall have the general management of the property and 
affairs of the Society, shall arrange for its meetings, and shall present 
for election from dme to time the names of persons deemed qualified for 
honorary membership. The Council shall present a written report of 
the year at each Annnal Meeting. 

XrV. Mektinos. 
The Annual Meeting shall be held on the fourth Tuesday in October 
in each year. Other regular meetings shall be held on the fourth Tues- 
days of Jannary, and April of each year, unless the President otherwise 
directs. Special meetings may be called by the President or by the 
Council. 

XV. Quorum. 
At meetings of the Society ten members, and at meetings of the 
Council five members, shall coDstitute a quorum. 

XVI. Fees. 

The fee of initiation shall be two dollars. There shall also be an 

annual assessment of three dollars, payable io advance at the Annnal 
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Meetiog ; bat any Regnl&r Member shall be exempted from tbe annnol 
payment if at any time after hie admission he 'shall pay into the 
Treasary Fifty Dollars in addition to his previous payments ; and any 
Associate Member ehall be similarly exempted on payment of Twenty- 
five Dollars. All commatations shall be and remain permanently 
fnnded, the interest ooty to be oaed for cnrrent expenses. 

XVII. Kesiqnation op Membkhship. 

All resignations of membership mnst be in writing, provided, how- 
ever, that failure to pay the anunal assessment within six months after 
the Annnal Meeting may, in the discretion of the Council, be considered 
a resignation of membership. 

XVIII. Amendment op Bt-Laws. 

These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting, provided that the substance 
of the proposed amendment shall bare been inserted in the call tor ench 
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THE TWENTIETH MEETING 
rpHE TWEHTIHTH MeETTSQ OP THB CAMBRIDaB HlSTOBI- 

"*■ CAL SociBTT was held the twenty-fourth day of January, 
nineteen hundred and eleven, at a quarter before eight 
o'dock in the evening, in Emerson Hall, Boom J, Harvard 
University. 

The President, Hichabd Heitbt Dasa., presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

For the first topic of the meeting Abchibald Mubbat 
HowBjEsq. read the following paper: 

THE STATE ARSENAL AND THE IDENTIFIOATION 
OF THE CANNON ON THE CABIBRIDGE COMMON 

At first I felt like apologizmg for mj effort to disturb a harmless 
trsdildoa which for more tian thirty years has given an impression 
to our citizens that in onr midst were cannon dead enough as artil- 
lery, heoaose spiked and filled with mortar, but ^ving life to the 
memory of the valiant Knox and his co-patriots. Bat, impelled by 
statements made by the honored de&d aiid l^ the circnmstances of 
those who dwelt at the Common's edge from the earliest tames, who 
were my progenitors and whose nobility of spirit perpetnates in me 
an undiminished glow of local patriotism, I shall now read to yon 
words which, however diy in detail, seem to afford infOTmation 
WOTthy of perpetnatitni hy our Society. 
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The proper reoognition of the ralae of these cannon and of their 
condition represents the quality of the conduct of our local gorem- 
ment, and any serious and long^continuing neglect to preserre these 
ancient relics should cause all our citizens to qnestiou whether our 
municipality is as sound as it should be. I do not wish to emphap 
size or encourage memoiialization of a thoughtless character, but 
these gons were planted in our Common one hundred years (18T5) 
after its occupation by our patriotic army, to be kept there in safe 
condition forever; and as long as we permit warlike memorials 
they should hold a most dignified portion. 

Whoever realizes what a great piece of land our Common is, when 
considered historically, will certainly exert his ntmost strei^fth to 
keep it free from any further memorials to individoals. Our ^e 
and time is overwhelmed with the thoughtless habit of memorial- 
izing distinguished men and women without discrimination as 
to tiie soundness and continuing value of their lives. Let Ubia 
Society beware lest it unwittingly cheapen our Common hy per- 
mitting any further incumbrances upon its "Training Field." 
To secure its dignity and its natural beauty may at some time 
require the outspoken protest of our most patriotio men and 
women; should such time unhappily be upon us, let this Society 
do its full duty. 

I do not find that Massachusetts, whether colony or province, 
had any other place than " The Castle " for deposit of munitions of 
war in large quantity. On the accession of William it was called 
Castle William, and after cession to the United States by the Comr 
monwealth of Massachusetts President John Adams caUed it Fort 
Independence — the name it now bears. The history of "The 
Castle," built in 16S8, destroyed by fire, rebuilt and ^ain and agaia 
provided with ordnance by tiie royal government, is well known. 
In 1692, after the second ddarter, the Grown provided ordnance for 
four bastions known as "Crown," "Rose," "Royal," "Elizabeth." 
Twenty-four cannon were nine-pounders, twelve twenty-fouiB, 
eighteen were thirty-twos, and four were forty-twos. At this time 
invasion by the French from Canada was expected. 

After the accession of William, Colonel William Wolfgang 
Romer, an able German engineer, rebuilt the fortifications, and it is 
said one hundred pieces of cannon, including some forty-twos, were 
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then mounted. In 1740 the Shirley Bastion was constracted with 
twen^ forty-twoB mounted, and in 1744 a preeent of gnns came 
from (Jeoige II, said to be thirty-twos. Id 1749, according to one 
writer, there were one bandied and four cannon besides bombs and 
mortars at '* The Castle. " After the evacuation of " The Castle " 
by tbe Britash in March, 1776, the Americans fooud a number of 
cannon at that fort, althongh tiie arms of most of tiiem had been 
broken ofi ; still some spiked guns were ledrilled and some muti- 
lated thirty-twos were repaired by affixing new tronnions or arms by 
strong iron hoops. The " Somerset," a British man-of-war, which 
in 1768, durii^ the reign of George II, took part at Louisburg and 
Quebec, was wrecked in 1778 off Cape Cod, and supplied to this 
fort twenty-one handsome thirty-twos, probably beuing the "2 
G. R." m&rk. About that tame the Commonwealth rebuilt the 
works, BO that in the new fortification, besides the ancient and mu- 
tilated iron cannon, there were twenty-one tdiirty-twoB, tbiee nines, 
twelve fours, iron cannon and thirteen saluting pieces, eleven of 
which were nines and probably all were brass or copper. Of tiiis 
armament, tJie iron ordnance was all British-made. I find a Massa- 
chnsetts resolve of November 2, 1776, passed for the parpose of 
establishing a fumaoe in Masaachuaetts to cast and bore lai^ can- 
non ; but, while Imiss or copper cannon were nndoubtedly cast here- 
abouts, it seems probable that in 1776, and for some years after, 
only iron cannon were cast in or near Philadelphia, at Hope Furnace 
in Khode Island, or at Hnghes's Foundry in C^l Coonty, Maiyland, 
and at SaUsbury, Conneclaout At the latter place John Jay and 
Gonvemenr Morris, as agents, superintended the casting of cannon, 
and tiiere guns for the ''Constellation" and the "Constitution" 
were oast. Cyrus Alger did not begin his work at South Boston 
until 1809, and he manufactured iron cannon during the Wu- of 
1812. Much earlier, June 9, 1798, when the frigate " Constitution " 
was being armed. Major William Perkins at Fort Independence 
was ordered to deliver to Captain Nicholson, commander of the 
frigate, not exceeding sixteen eighteens. Admiral Preble, in his 
history oi the Boston Navy Yard, writes that the " Constitution " 
carried tlirongh the War of 1S12 and long after, for her first bat^ 
tery, guns which bore the monogram "Q, R.," showing their Eng^ 
lish origin. 
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B7 the Act of Jane 25, 1798, the fort now called Independence 
and tiie island where it stands were ceded by the CommoQwealth 
of Massachosetts to the Uoited States of America, reserving the 
ordnance and all warlike stores then on the island which were the 
property of the Commonwealth. In estimating the sums received 
for this property by agreement of the parties, it appears that by a 
new i^;reemeQt of tlie 8d of September, 1803, the amounts received 
by the Commonwealth from leaving out tbs mutilated camion were 
reduced to $21,836.37 ; " the guns saved from ihe ' Somerset' were 
retained." Whether this means that the Common wealth or tlie 
United States of America retained these guns is a matter of infers 
ence, but at all events it thus appears that these thirty-twos were 
still existing and not in use. On October 2, 1798, among ihe iron 
cannon at " The Castle " were twelve thirJy-twos on carriages and 
eleven thirty-twos dismounted. 

In 1836, among other iron cannon at Cambridge were detailed 
four thirty-twos and two twelves, and among the gun carrii^ies five 
thirty4wos, fort carriages. May 8, 1848, George Deveiean, adju- 
tant and acting quartermasteFgeneral, wrote to the governor and 
council that the number of cannon at the Arsenal to be sold was 
thirty-seven, weighing 175,157 pounds. " Some of the guns," he 
wrote, " bear the British royal cipher and came from Fort Inde* 
pendence." " Perhaps," he adds, « it may be well to reserve two 
or more, as a matter of interesting association. This may be easily 
provided for in a resolve." George W. Rayne, bom in 1837, son 
of George Bayne, superintendent of the Arsenal, says that thirty- 
foDT dismounted guns were stored for many years in sheds on land 
now occupied by the house of the late G«orge S. Saunders Esq., 
then part of the Arsenal grounds; that in 1848 there was a sale of 
this ordnance to the South Boston bon Works ; that his &tber, the 
superintendent of the Arsenal, selected the three gnna now on Cam- 
bridge Common from the whole stock frf cannon in the sheds and 
put them on the Arsenal groonds, where they stood on carriages 
for many years ; and that 1^ father put a tin sign on them, marked 
" Left on Fort Independence at the Evacuation of Boston." There 
was also at the Arsenal a large, high-wheeled carriage which was 
intended for the transportation of heavy ordnance by slin^g the 
cannon between the wheels with heavy chains. 
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In additjon to a discrepancy between Enoz's inventoiy * and the 
veighta and calibre of the three cannon ' it is well known that the 
carriages bearii^ these cannon are ship or fort carriages (sea-coast). 
And it is generally believed by all experts in our Revolntionaiy 
ordnance histoiy that Knox's gnns vent with Washington's army 
to Kew York. General Knox, in 1778, when seeking ordnance, 
does not ask for thirty-twos. The lai^j^t cannon he thought of 
was twenty-four, the standard size gun of that time. In 1781 no 
thirty-twos were sent to Yorktown and thirty-twos were Uiought of 
for a proposed si^e. The only iron siege cannon at Yorktown 
were twenty-fours and e^hteens with the American army and six- 
teens and twenty-fours with the French. 

Drake, in his book published in 1 874, entitled ** Historic Fields 
and Mansions of Middlesex," p^e 265, writes : 



1 S. A. Drake, Hemoniia ol Qia Muaachnsetts Sotaotj of the Cincianati, pp. 
544-646 : Schedule of cannon bronght from Tioonderoga by General Knox 
December 10, 1776. 

* The three oannon on Cambridge Common were identified by Mr. William 
Bead, the marka, veights, bores, and lengths being as follows ; 



The one on left of HommwDt : 






Jtfarfct. 


Weight. 


Bcr,. LmyA. 


Crown, G. E. 19, Airow 


(By weight out 


81/S to. 9 ft 7 to. 




totorm.) 




ertj mark, H. B. M. Ord- 


Cwt q. n>«. 




nance]. Inilde of right 


64 24 




arm thii mark. X 






(About 607SUM.) 




(Probrfay82i«nnder.) 


The one on right of Uonoment 






Maris: 


W«gkt. 


Serf. £<n^ 




Cwt. q. Ibi. 


9 1/2 In. 9 ft. 8 in. 


lIo.l298,noArft>w. Iniide 


M 1 9 




of left arm. V 






(About 6«3T Iba.) 




(Probably 8Si»m«te.) 


The ODe back of Monnment: 






Mari*. 


Wtigkt. 


Bore. Length. 




Cwt. <i. n*. 


4 1/S to. 9 ft. 1 to. 


at roee. Ho. 23, Arrow, 


£8 S 


or with 


lMldeofleftarm,"».- 




berelled 
edge. 


(AbontSlUOM.) 
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*' The visitor vtU find some relics of the si^e&t the State Arsenal on 
Gardes Street in Beveral pieces of artillery mooated on sea-coast car- 
riages and arranged within the enclosure. These gans were left in Bos- 
ton by Sir William Howe * * * it is to be hoped that the State of 
Massachosetts can afford to keep these old war-d(^ which bear Uie 
crest and cipher of Queen Anne and the Second George. All have the 
broad arrow, hnt mat and weather have nearly obliterated the in- 
BcriptionB impressed at the royal foundry. The oldest legible date is 
1687." 

Within the hoasea at the Arsenal before 1874 were two beautiful 
brass field pieces with date 1760-1761, and two Spanish pieces of 
December, 1767, and other valuable relics. All bad in 1874 disap- 
peared, excepting one cannoD. This British trio, that never will 
again make a sound excepting it be by falling to the ground from 
rotten carri^as, was well known to the late Estes Howe, of Cam- 
bridge, a man of accurate memory and interested in local history, 
who repeatedly referred to them as from the fort in the harbor, but 
a pleasing tradition has been perpetuated in print several times in 
Cambridge historical memoriala which would be most grati^ring to 
me. It is that the cannon were taken at Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point by Ethim Allen and his men and brought here by General 
Knox. (My maternal ancestor was with Allen in May, 1776, and 
was commended in public proclamation to the Continental Con- 
gress.) That this cannot be the correct statement of their ongin 
I think I have herein proved. The cannon were granted to the 
City of Cambridge by the Commonwealtii of Massachusetts by re- 
solve of March 81, 1875, as the three old iron British canuon and 
their carriages now in the State Arsenal yard to be kept in good 
condition forever. Their present condition (January, 1911) is 
deplorable. 

The grant to the City was promoted by the late Isaac Bradford, 
who in 186S, as a young captain, wiHi his command guarded the 
Arsenal and lived near by. His interest in tiie military affairs of 
Cambridge led to the planting of the cannon on the place where our 
patriot army encamped. It is to be hoped tiiat soon our authorities 
will protect the guns from falling to the earth and thus save our 
(Aty from dishonor and oar children from danger. The only jasti- 
fication for the words marked upon tiie stone near the cannon — 
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** These gnns were used by the Coutinental Aimj in the Si^ of 
BoBton durii^ the American RevolatioQ " — is that, althoagh they 
may have been used by the British against the Americans before 
the evacuatioQ, possibly the Massachusetts militia who irfterwards 
occupied the fort, artilleiy men under Colonel John TnunbuU, de- 
tachments from Colonels Marshall's and Whitzieys regiments of 
milida, particularly Crafts's train of artilleiy, may have mounted 
these guns, with others, when Shirley Bastion was prepared to de- 
fend Boston Harbor after March, 1776. There were a few shots 
fired at the British transports which, June 16-17, 1776, were cap- 
tured with LieutenantrColonel Archibald Campbell and several 
hundred of the SeventT^-first Regiment^ Ftazer's Highlanders, but I 
doubt if any shots were fired from Castle Island. 

Thus ends the story of the gnns, and it is the only story I can 
tell now ; perebance some London ordnance authority may refer me 
to Woolwich or Carron, but, whatever the future may afford as to 
the making of the guns, it seems worth while to recall the place 
they guarded before they came to their present position ; it was the 
State Arsenal grounds near the post fl^-staff. During the earlier 
years of the class of 1855 at Harvard, probably the freshman year, 
Francis 0. Barlow, of that class, discbai^ed one or more of these 
cannon, probably the last of their warlike use. Lat«r in his life 
that stadent became a brave general, and to4ay the land is occu- 
pied by bis classmate. The disappearance of the Arsenal from 
Cambridge makes it worth while to recall its existence, otherwise 
to many of the coming generations Arsenal Square (" square " being 
a common misnomer hereabouts) wiU always be a triangle without 
meaning. About one hundred and fifteen years ago the impending 
difficulties with the French led our Commonwealth to consider the 
necesnty for the better storage of its munitions of war, and as Cam- 
bridge a little more than twen^ yeare earlier had been the centre 
of militaiy activities, with barracks and a laboratory at the upper 
or westerly part of the Common, Cambridge was selected as the 
place for tiu) State AisenaL For public and probably warlike pur^ 
poses buildings had been maintained there as public storehouses 
since 1776 continuously until April, 1785, when a question arose 
as to the right of the proprietors of Common lands to lease parts of 
the Common so occnpied, and it may be inferred that this question 
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led the anthoritiee to acquire title to land twoTtAAy sitoated for 
tlie tue of the CommoQwealth and thus avoid paying lent to either 
the proprietoiB or the town of Cambridge. However that may be^ 
June 10, 1796, MassachosettB bonght of Joseph Bates, honaewright, 
a piece of land boonding westwaidly on the road commonly c^ed 
« Milk-Porridge Lane " (now a part of Grarden Street) and, no 
donbt, moved the old buildings or bnilt new and inexpensive bnild- 
iugs thereon to store any materials of war that should come to the 
Gommoawealth whenever acquired by pnrchase from the United 
States or private parties. 

In 1813 more land adjoining was purchased from the hmrs of 
Bates, and in March, 1817, Dr. Benjamin Wateriionse sold to Maasa- 
chosetts land adjoining. His letter of January 10, 1817, to Amasa 
Davis, qnartermasteivgeneraltia worth preservation. The following 
ia a copy of it: 
Ahasa Datts, Esq., Qaartermaater-GienerBL 

Stb, — I have cODddered yonr proposition and ooosolted gentiemen of 
jad^ent relative to parting irith tiie piece of ground for the Arsenal, 
and presame that yon and I can hit what is Jnst and right that the Com- 
monwealth should give and I receive for it. 

I mnst beg yoo, however, to consider that I have no wish to part witti 
any of my land. I have only between nine and ten acres, Jnst enoogh 
to keep my creatures and amnse me in its ooltivation. I had rather in- 
crease than diminish the boundary of my land. Thna circomstanced, no 
one can eappoee that I could estimate my land otherwise than by the foot 
like all the house lots. 

It is easy to see that ttiis valuable military depot will extend itself. It 
cannot be otherwise. In time of war it wonld doubtless have an aimor- 
er's and carpenter's shop with barracks for a subaltern's gnard, with 
ottier needful accompanymente ; and this wonld create a neighborhood 
not very deurable to oomflelds, orchards and fruit gardens. The very 
spot you wish for is part of that portion of my land which I have often 
contemplated as the most proper for two honse lots and two gardens. 

Bespecting the price, I will observe that the late Crovemor Gerry sold 
his land for more than 25 cents the square foot. Land has been lately 
sold at Caml»idgeport for 12^ cents the foot. Now I am willing to 
sell mine to the Commonwealth for half that sum, viz. 6H cents, or i}^ 
the square foot, and this I presome neither yon nor the Government 
would ever think out of the way. 
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Jadge WlntbiDp told me yesterday that the United States gave him 
two tboaaand, fire bandied dollars per acre for the land od GoTemon 
Island, on which is built Fort Warren. 

Sboold yoQ take the land, I wonld endeavor to accommodate ycm as it 
regards bringing on yonr materials provided it wonld not interfere wiUi 
my BpTiag work or open my groonds to the iogress of cattle and depre- 
dators. I presnme yon will need 140 feet by, I guess, 85. Bnt of (his 
yon are the best jadge. 

I am, sir, with respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

Bemjawm Waterbodsi. 

In 1848 ftn exchange of land by Mts. Louisa Waterhouse and the 
Commonwealth made Follen Street possitple, and, I think, tJiere 
Tras no further acquisitioD of land for Arsenal poipoees ontal 1864, 
when a lot having 418 feet front on Chaimcy Street was par- 
chased from the Waterhouse heiis. Twenty years later, June 6, 
1884, ihe whole estate, buildings and land, was sold to a private 
citizen for private use. While I cannot give a full statement of 
the Arsenal buildings, I can give some detail. December 12, 1816, 
the General Court found tiiat there was an absolute necessity for 
additional buildings for the safe keeping of munitions of war. 
Janoary 12, 1818, Governor Brooks reported to tbe Senate and 
House that a fire-proof distributing arsenal and laboratory in Bos- 
ton (this was on Carver Street), which was sold in 1847, and a 
fire-proof brick building in Cambridge were complete and all within 
the appropriation of $14,000. The building in Cambridge is de- 
scribed in the Resolve of 1816 to be 100 feet long hy 40 feet wide 
and three stories high, this to be used as a place for the more per- 
manent deposit of tents, camp equipage, fixed ammanition, and 
other muuitionB of war. 

In the year 1848-1849 (see Reeolve 28, Apri], 1849), some old 
-wooden sheds at the Arsenal were sold, as well as some war ma- 
terial (probably the same sale referred to by Mr. Kayne), and a 
"neat and elegant building erected 1^ stories high, 100 feet long 
and 26 feet wide, with slated loof and finished attic, all for $2,728.78." 
I suppose this was the building which stood at right angles with 
the building of 1816-1818 and perhaps almost parallel with Garden 
Street. It was the office of the superintendent, and somewhere in 
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it, I am told, cartridges were made during some part of the War of 
1861-1865. 

Besides sheds, od the land near FoUen Street, there was built, un- 
der authority of an act of 1852, a brick dwelling house with a slate 
roof for the use and occupation of the keeper ; the cost was not to 
exceed 92600. Finally, in 1864 or 1865, a machine shop was built 
in the rear of the building of 1816-1818, which, after it had for 
some time been lying idle, was occupied by the youth of Cambridge, 
who there, in 1876, organized the Cambridge Social Dramatic Club. 
Its beginnings were characteristic of its members, who with their 
own hands erected the stage and made their scenery and enacted 
plays of Sheridan and other classic dramatists. 

April 29, 1861, Harraid students signed an obUgatioa to obey 
such drill officers as the corporation might appoint. They were 
uniformed and organized into a battaUon of four companies under 
command of Joseph Hayes, of the Harvard class of 1855, afterwards 
a brave general officer with the brevet of majorgeneraL This bat. 
talion guarded the Arsenal during May, 1861, and perhaps at other 
times. Two hundred and fifty-seven names of students of this 
battalion appear upon the rolls at the State House. 

Again, in 1863, during the draft riots of that summer, the Wash, 
ington Home Guard, a Cambridge company commanded by Capttun 
Isaac Bradford, afterwards chief of the police and later mayor, did 
guard duty there. During a night of their occupancy Governor 
Andrew sent wagons to convey muskete, rides, and ammunition from 
the Arsenal to the State House. Although the principal arsenal for 
the Commonwealth, there were many years between 1796 and 1884 
when the estate was a place for equipments that were decaying. 
Massachusetts took small part in the land forces of the War of 
1812. Perhaps General Sumner's words may be worth quoting, to 
show the possible celerities of 1812-1814. He writes that men 
twenty mi^ distant from headquarters laboring in the fields and 
workshops appeared at the places to which they were summoned in 
their mihtaty attire, f umiahed with three days' rations as the law 
required, in twenty hoois from the time the videttes notified them 
of danger. OfScered by men of their choice, this militia garrisoned 
the forts of the metropolis and of other principal towns during 1814, 
while the regulars marched from the maritime to the inland fron- 
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tier. In the Mexican War one regiment raised by Caleb Gusfaing 
from MasSBcbusettB eerved as United States Tolanteeis. In 1843 
some repairB were made and (hen, about 184d, came some activ- 
ity — "a year's snpply from the United States," referred to 
in the qmirtermaster^neral's letter of June 5, 1849, to the 
goTemor, compels the quartermaster^feneial to ask for more stor- 
^e room. 

Furthennote, he recommends the sale of several hundred dam- 
aged muskets and a number of old gun carriages, the cannon belong- 
ing to which have been melted up, and which are in themselves 
wholly unserviceable, together with a lot of condemned cartridge 
boxes, belts, uid other small equipment. The old gun carriages 
were outof-doors and becoming less valuable. There were about 
twenty old gun carriages, tumbrils, and at times white oak for gun 
oairiages was there stored. Some pieces of mahogany were found, 
showing the variety of arms which may have been there. During 
the War of 1861-1865 a great variety of tents and equipments were 
stored and sold at the Arsenal. Perhaps some articles were ^m 
captured blockade runners. There were a few heavy cannon de- 
posited on tiie grounds — Dalgrens painted red — though one wit- 
ness thinks some Blakelys, painted brown, were there ; and it is 
known that two thousand equipments for infantry, made of brown 
leather probably from captured blockade runners, were sold from 
the Arsenal to private parties. 

Camlnidge gave little attention to the Arsenal. Poets and pa- 
triots, trees and old mansion houses have taken the fancy of almost 
all writers, but Cambridge has not yet conquered the brutal spirit 
in man or boy. However much the acts of peace are cultivated, 
the love of immediate power and success compeLs some preparation 
for defence against some enemy on earth, and at the entrance to 
Cambridge called Massachusetts Avenue staods a modem State 
armory, of considerable luxury in its arrangemente, where a citizen 
militia is drilled and entertained. I trust, however, that the exer- 
cise derived from military manoeuvres may increase the standard of 
moral and physical health, without laying too much emphans upon 
war as a probable necessity at times when, as General Sherman said, 
because weak men were in high ofGce he was obliged to draw the 
swoid. 
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For the second topic of the meeting Ghables Knowles 
Bolton gave^ with photographic illuatraUoDS, an address, 
of which the following is an abstract by the Secretary: 

THE AIMS OP THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 

Thb work alieadj accomplislied by this new Society has 
awakened pablio opinion on matters of local biatorio interest and 
value. In these days of improTement and progress old boosea of 
distanction in dea^ and arcbitectuie should not be allowed to be 
torn down. They stand as present examples for guidance to oar 
knowledge of the past Old landmarks should be carefully and 
faithfuUy preserved, their quaint and odd features being of special 
significance and wortb. 

Movements of a similar kind have long been active abroad, as 
shown in the preservation and restoration of a large number of 
booses in wbich great men bave bved. Among them may be 
mentioned — and here illustrated by photogiapbs — the Harvard 
bouse at Stratford, the Dr. Johnson house in London where his 
*' Dictionary " was written, the John Knox house in Edinburgh, 
the Bums borne at AUoway, the Carlyle house at Cbelsea, and in 
Italy the bouse of Raphael at Urbino. 

In our own country it is to be noted that old houses in tbe Southern 
States were generally built of stone, in contrast with tiiose of tbe 
Northern States, which are mostly of wood. The latter are for 
that reason much leas durable, and need all the more care and 
attention for their adequate preservation. Among New England 
bouses may be singled out tbe Devotion house in Brookline, an 
interesting example of early aitihitecture and now used as a mu- 
seum, the Pierce house in Newbury, and the WbifO'Elleiy house 
in Gloucester. Incidentally it is to be observed that the automolnle 
has been doing much to preserve old houses, by making accessible 
remote parts of all conununlties. 

A csi«ful study of old houses in the Connecticut Valley has just 
been made by the founder of this Socie^, Mr. William S. Appleton. 
In the next issue of ita Bulletin will be described tbe old garrison 
houses of New England, of which there are only a few left, and 
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some of these have beeo coTered over with clapboards. Among 
other objects for preser^tioD are fdndmills, of which some twenty- 
five are still active. Inteieeting instances of repairs of old houses 
are those of the Oraddock house in Medford, and more recently of 
the Hoose of Seven Gables in Salem, which has been restored as 
nearly as possible to its original condition, including even the old 
hidden stairway. 

Plans are now being made to save a number of old houses about 
New England, one of them being in Newbnryport, and another the 
Austin house In Cambridge. In both instances it Is the purpose 
and the hope of iho Society that the houses may be bought out- 
right, and that afterward they may be kept in repair and rented to 
responsible people, who, in consideration of the rent, will become 
their caretakers and open the houses to public visitoiB at occasional 
or stated times. 

In this movement for the preservation of old houses and other 
relics of the past the interest is becoming wide-spread, and as a 
most encouragii^ result the membership of our new Society w 
already large. The co-opeiation of the Cambridge Historical 
Society and of all its members is most cordially solicited. As an 
aid to that cooperation our Society wUl publish, from time to time, 
bulletins which will give full information about old houses and 
about other objects of similar antiquarian interest. 

For the third topic of the meeting Mrs. Mart Isasella 
GozzALDi read the following paper : 

A FEW OLD CAMBRIDGE HOUSES 
Cub Cambridge poet, Heniy Wadsworth Longfellow, has written 
" AH boiues wherein men hava lived and died 
Are haunted hooses." 

" We have no title-dseda to bouse or Unda ; 
OwneiB and occnpante of earlier dates 
From graves forgotten stretoh their dtatj hands, 
And hold in mortmain stiU their old estates." 

Do we not feel this when we cross the threshold of a seven- 
teenth-centnry house? Are we not carried back to the days of 
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liigh fihinTring and plain liTing, when Urge familieB were broaght 
op in vhat seem to OB incredibly cloee quarters? Or when we 
stand in tlie hall-way of a lordly ei^teenth-oentoiy house do we 
not catch glimpses of powdered heads and qnenes, of small clotiies 
and diamond knee-buckles, of patches and bigb-heeled shoes, as the 
gboetly occupants flit through the wainscoted rooms ? 

" We meet them at the iloonra;, on the stair, 
Along the paasagM thej oome and go." 

How does a man who is not a great thinker, writer, or teacher 
more impress the men of the geneiatdons that succeed him than by 
bis house 7 Men build their characteiB into their houses, ot did 
before we had architects. If the buUder were liberal, his rooms 
were as large, his windows as wide, as his parse would allow. If 
be had taste and culture, the ornamentation of his house was from 
Greek models, restrained, claauo; if he were fond of show, bis 
drawing-rooms were grand and courtly ; if conTivial, bis dining- 
room received the most attention ; if warm-hearted and hospitable, 
his mind tamed to lordly guest-chambers ; if social, to a ballroom. 
All these characteristics we see in eighteenth-century houses, when 
building in New England became a fine art. 

It is liiia personal element in old bouses t^t leads ns to visit the 
birthplaces of famous men. We wish to see the rooms where they 
first opened their eyes on the world. Here it waa that they saw 
" the vision splendid " of their boyhood. It was in these surround- 
ings, humble or grand, that tbey worked oat the problems of their 
lives. 

In the bouses inhabited hy thoee unknown to histoiy it is the 
atmosphere of family life that we feel. Here were enacted the 
events of importance to them. 

" From that chamber clothed In white, 
The bride eame forth on her wedding ni^t: 
There, in tliat ailent room below, 
Tlie dead lay in his shroud of snow." 

All the cycle of human experiences has been witnessed ^ain and 
again by these old walls ; could they speak, what tales we should 
hear I When an old house with which we have grown &miliar is 
pulled down we feel that we have lost a friend. Haa Boston ever 
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ceased to regret the loss of the John Bimoock house 7 Have ve 
ever ceased to moam the historic Holmes house ? Oh, let 
DB, while there ia still time, tiy to save those houses that will 
show to oui descendants what manner of men their ancestors 
weiel 

Gambru^ has hut few very old houses ; only thiee claim to be 
of the seventeenth centtuy, and the changeableneas of the popula- 
tion of oar oity is emphasized hy the fact that there is not a single 
bouse, to my knowledge, where the family of the builder has dwelt 
for eight generations. Such houses are common in Essex County, 
I remember, in an afternoon spent near Newburyport, seeing at 
least half a dozen sfUl inhaUted, I was told, by the descendants 
of the builders. 

There are three seTenteenth-centoiy houses in this neighborhood. 
One is the Vassall house (94 Brattle Street), which has been so 
altered and puUed about by its numerous owners that probably the 
only pert remtuning of the original house, bnilt by William Adams, 
is the western ohhuney, laid with pounded oyster^sbeUs, and the 
two rooms on each side of it. The Lee-Nichols house may hare 
been built in the latter part of the seventeenth centniy, when it 
was the home of a well-to-do &rmer in what was then a part of 
Watertown. It was not ontil 1758 that Judge Lee enlaiged it 
and made it what it now is. The details of the origin of the third 
house we know, a house that has not been materially altered or 
enlarged. Never made elegant or stately, it still remains the cosey 
home of the old New England type that the builder intended It to 
be. This is the Cooper^Austin house on Linnsean Street. It was 
built by Deacon John Cooper in 1657, out of the trees which his 
townsmen gave him permission to fell on the common lands. The 
beams are of oak, as solid as when cat two hondred and fifty-odd 
years ago ; the original clapboards are still on it, placed quite near 
together at the bottom, widening as theiy go op, and nailed on with 
old hand-wronght nails. At the east side the third story overhangs 
the second, and at the back the roof slopes from i&e ridgepole to 
within six feet of the ground. In the middle of the house stands the 
huge five-flued chimney. On either side of the door are large square 
rooms, both, as well as the two rooms over them, having exposed 
beams and large fireplaces. At the back is a long room for the 
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kitchen, with a tdny bedroom at one end ; and over this are the 
two-fltep bedrooma, eo called becanse they were reached by steps 
from the front rooms. In the third story are two good-sized rooms 
with windows in the gables. 

John Cooper was a prominent man of his time. He was select- 
man for forty-four years from his election in 1646, town clerk for 
twelve years, and deacon of the church for twenty-three years, until 
his death in 1691, at the ^e of Beventy-three. He came here in 
1636 or 1687 with his mother and step-father, Deacon Gregory 
Stone, who is supposed to have been the brotlier of Rev. Thomas 
Hooker's reader in the Firet Church, Kev. Samuel Stone. 

Deacon John Cooper married Anne Sparhawk, daughter of Dea- 
con Nathaniel Sparhawk, who was here in 1636. She was the great> 
aunt of that Nathaniel Sparhawk who bnilt the old house at Eittery 
Point and married the daughter of Sir William PepperelL Their 
sou, Samuel Cooper, who was the next owner of the house, married 
Hannah, daughter of Deacon Walter Hastings, who came from 
England wiUi his father John in 1682. Their son, the grandson of 
the builder, Walter Cooper, inlierited the house, and married 
Martha, daughter of Benjamin Goddard. He seems to have been 
the first person coimected with the house who was not a deacon. 
When he died in 1761, Walter Cooper left to his widow Martha 
** the west half of his dwelling house, with liber^ of the oven in 
t* other room, the east half of the bam, and liberty to pass and re- 
pass about the house and bam," privileges which she enjoyed for 
many years, for she ontlived her son, the next heir, a second Walter, 
who married Lydia Kidder, daughter of Thomas and Lydia (Pren- 
tice) Kidder. The first htisband of Lydia (Prentice) Kidder had 
been John Cooper, brother of the first Walter Cooper, This mar- 
riage took place in 1766, and Walter Cooper Jr. died the following 
year, at the age of twenty-seven (before the birth of his son Walter, 
who died when two years old) ; so his widow, Lydia, inherited the 
east half of the house. She married for her second husband Jona> 
than Hill in 1763. He bought out the rights of the Widow Martha 
Cooper to the west half, oven, and bam, and the house passed from 
the family of the builder after more than a hundred yean of 
occupancy. 

Of this second marriage two children were bom, Jonatiian Coc^r 
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Bill and Lydia, and now we oome to the only romaace o{ the old 
hooBe that haa become public property. When Lydia was baptized 
in the old meeting-house in the College Yaid, in 1766, a student of 
the College was present, and tradition says tliat she made such an 
impression on him that be then and there declaied that he would 
marry her. Nearly ten yeare later this student, then Major Fog^, 
of EensiogtoD, New Hampshire, staff ofGcer of Colonel Poor's regi- 
ment, was statiooed in Cambridge and made the acquaintance of 
litUe Lydia ; after the war of the Revolution was over he returned 
and married her. In 1788 she and her brother sold the house to 
Deacon Gideon Frost, a greatgrandson of Deacon John Cooper who 
built the house. His descendants still own it. Martha, daughter 
of Gideon Frost, married Thomas Austin of Boston and died in 
1888 ; her daughter married^ in 1837, Rev. Reuben Seiders, who 
before his marri^^ changed his name to Richard Thomas Austin. 
So to the last two generations this has been known as the Austin 
house. Thus this house has been in the family of the builder more 
tiian two hundred and fifty years, except for the twenty-Uiree years 
when it went by inheritance and pnrohase into the Hill family — a 
record I think no other Cambridge house possesses. 

Until 18S9-1840 Cambridge was rich in seventeenthrcentury 
houses. The first house built here by LieutenantrGovemor Thomas 
Dudley was burned in 1666, as I learned from the deed given in 
1691 by Edward Pelham, son of Herbert Pelham, member of 
Cromwell's parliament. No picture is known to exist of this 
house, BO we cannot judge whether or not Governor Dudley wits 
gnil^ of the fault of which he was accused by his contemporaries, 
of wanton luxury in tiie wainscotang of his house. 

In 1839 the first tavern, that stood on Dunster Street next door 
to the first meeting-house and was kept by the first deacon, was also 
destroyed by fire. Nothing remiuns to ns of this but the old door 
step, the property of the Misses Harris, which I hope may some day 
belong to this Society, for the feet of eveiy early settler in Cam- 
bridge must have pressed that stone. 

In 1840 many of the old houses were still standing. Having 
sheltered six generations in the two hundred years, they were good 
for many another year, but the village of Cambridge was awakening 
and was trausforming itself into the modem city that it became in 
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1846. These houses stood in the way of improTementa and they 
fell by the hand of man. 

Fortunately for us. Miss Eliza Susan Quincy sketched one of the 
oldest of these houses, which stood in the College Yard. It was 
built in 1688 for the Rev. Thomas Hooker, the fiist minister, who 
lived in it uutU he went with the Biaintree Company to Connecti- 
cut His eldest daughter became the second wife of his successor. 
Rot. Thomas Shepard, and waa mistress for eight years of the house 
built for her father. The year aft«r her death the minister married 
a third wife, Margaret Boradel, and dying two years later left 
church and house and wife to his successor, Rev. Jonathan Mitchell, 
who bought the house in 1651, and lived in it eighteen years, until 
his death in 1668. 

The next occupant of whom we have any knowledge waa Presi- 
dent John Leverett, 1696-1724 ; next it became the property of 
Professor Wigglesworth, But Hollis professor of Divinity. His 
son succeeded him in the professorship and in the ownership of the 
house, living in it until his death in 1794. After that Richard H. 
Dana, the first of the name, lived in it, and it had other occupants 
whose names we do not know. During its last years a school for 
little girls was held here b^ Miss Austin and later by Miss Mary 
Hedge, which was attended by some of the older members of this 
Society. 

Another house built in this same year was standing within the 
memoiy of many, the Haynes house, on the west side of Winthrop 
Square. This was built 1^ John Haynes, Governor of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, who went to the latter State with tiie Hooker Com- 
pany in 1686. Mr. Littlefield thinks tbat this mansion was built 
around a court like the house that Governor K&ynea later built in 
Connecticut, but the memory of those who knew t^ house in its 
latter days does not confirm this theory. It was to this house that 
the widow of Rev. Jose Olover came when she landed here witii her 
&therleSB children, the Daye family, and the first printing-press. 
Here it was that she married Henry Dunster, first President of 
Harvard CoU^e. Alas, the house rich in so many associations 
went in the fifties! 

Anotiier house about which old people still talk, and which fell 
before the middle of the nineteenth century, is the Hancock house. 
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It stood on the east side of Donster Street, about a hundred yards 
south of Harvard Square, and was built l^ Nathaniel Hancock in 
1634. He died young, aboat 1648 ; his widow and children lived 
here, and his famooa giandson, John Hancock, of Lexington, 
Harraid College 1689, called " the Bishop " (grand&ther of Gov- 
ernor John Hancock, signer of Hhe Declaration of Independence), 
was bom in this house. The Hancocks owned and lived in it for 
nearly a oentuiy, and it then became the home of Judge Samuel 
Danforth, who was bete almost fifty years, until Revolutionary 
times. The house is deecribed when it w&a deatroyed, " as old and 
weather beaten, with second storey projecting quite Uiree feet 
beyond the lower floor," 

Another house that fell in 1843 was the Old Parsonage, built in 
1670, in the College Yard, east of the Hooker House. Its first 
occupant was Rev. Urian Oakes, Next came Rev. Nathaniel 
Giookin, and he vaa followed by the revered pastor, Rev. William 
Brattle. His successor. Rev. Nathaniel Aj^leton, was living here 
at the time of the Revolution, and was followed by Rev. Timothy 
Hilliard. The last minister to live here was Rev. Abiel Holmes. 
After that probably various professors occupied it until it was 
pulled down. 

Another house, to the existence of which eyewitnesses remain, was 
that bnilt for Captain Patrick, the blustering Irishman who trained 
the earliest settlers in their military duties. He came here in 1682. 
After his welcome departure Christopher Cane lived here; his 
dangbter Ruth Cane married that picturesque character Marmaduke 
Johnson, who, sent out here in 1660 by the Society for 1^ Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in New England, for the purpose of printing 
the Indian BiUe, nsed his spare time in making love to the Puritan 
maidens while he had a vrife in England, to the great dismay and 
annoyance of the magistrates. He lived only four years after his 
marriage, but Rnth must have loved him, for she left the house to 
her family on condition that Marmaduke's son " did not come out 
of England to get it" 

Jndah Monis, who abjured Judaism and embraced Christianity 
in 1T2S, and the following year was made professor of Hebrew, 
bought this house, that same year, of the Canes. After the Battle 
of Bunker Hill it was used as a hospital, and the Baron von Riede- 
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ael and his family were qnartered in it for a short time. Later it 
was bought hj the learned Thaddens Mason, who died here in 
1802, aged ninety-fire. It stood at the southeast comer of Winthrop 
and BoylstoQ Streets, with its fine old door on the former street and 
beautiful garden behind. 

Directly opposite stood a quaint little house which disappeared 
so silently that no one marked the date of its going. It was 
supposed to have been built for that Mrs. Elizabeth Sherborne who 
coQcealed and cared for Rev. Thomas Shepard before he left 
London. She died in 1652. It was long the home of Peter Towne, 
sexton of the First Church, who was one of the earliest abolitionists, 
as in his will, dated 1705, he freed his slaves and left them leg^ 
acies. John Bradish succeeded him. 

Another seTenteenth-century house that gave place', to a college 
club-house only six years ago stood on the oomer of Holyoke Street 
and Holyoke Place. Joseph Cooke, the friend of Shepard, and hia 
descendants lived there for more than a century, the original bouse 
having been rebuilt and much enlarged in|1668. In 1737 it was 
bought by President Holyoke as a dower house for his wife, who 
lived here during her widowhood, her son-in-law, Professor Eliph- 
alet Pearson, continuing to reside there after her death. Later it 
was owned by the Winthrops. 

All these houses were in the village, that is, between tiie College 
Yard and the river. There was also a group of four hoosea of like 
early date and architecture on Holmes Place. They were the 
Meane>Hastings house, the Fercival-Greene house, the Parks- 
Gannett house, and the house of Moses Richardson, later the home 
of Royal Morse. All these are gone, the last being taken down 
in 1888. 

I have dwelt so long on the early houses that I have left no 
time for the stately mansions of the next century. These are better 
known to us and have been often described. Fortunately Tory Row 
still continues to be the aristocratic end of the town, and the 
houses have not fallen in the social scale, and lapsed into that sad 
state that pains us in so many old towns. Only three of the pre- 
Revolntionary houses, as far as I now remember, have fallen from 
their high estate : the Ralph Inman house, that once stood where 
the City Hall now stands, which has been taken to Brookliue Street 
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and curtailed of its fair proportions ; the Lechmeie-Sewell house, 
better known to as as the Riedesel house, moved from under its 
fine lindens and partly rebuilt and now standing at the comer of 
Riedesel Avenue and Brattle Street ; and the house of Professor 
John Winthrop, to whose hospitable door the scientists of his day 
all came, and where the meetings of the Committee of Safety were 
held in the dark days before the Revolution. This house, on the 
northwest comer of Mount Auburn and Boylston Streets, has been 
tamed around to face the latter street and transformed into a small 
shop, 80 that it no loi^r beaiB any likeness to the learned profes- 
sor's home. 

The eighteenth-ceutury houses in Cambridge &11 into three 
groups. In the first group were the gambrel-roofed houses, like 
the Holmes house. We still have with us the Wadsworth house, 
1726, the Brattle house, 1727, the John Hicks house, Dunster 
Street, corner of Wintduop Street, and the Captain Edward Harrett 
house, originally built on the northeast comer of Dunster and 
Mount Auburn Streets, hut lately tumed around to the south and 
now numbered 77 Mount Auburn Street. This house is noticeable 
for its fine paneled door, a replica of the east door of the Vassall 
hous& These two houses were built in 1760. 

Of the grander housra, in the style we call Colonial, we have 
several that form the second group : Craigie house, 1769, Apthorp 
house, Fayerweather house, and Elmwood, all built about 1760. 
To wbkh should be added as worthy of note, though built after 
the Revolution, the Philips-Norton house, on Irving Street, 1790, 
and the Thomas Lee house, 15S Brattle street, 1799. 

In the third group I would place those humbler houses that fol- 
lowed more closely the seventeenth-century houses, such as the 
Read house, 1726, the Waterhouse house, 1740, and the Watson- 
Davenport house, at the comer of Massachusetts and Rindge 
Avennes. 

A fine example of the honse of a rich merchant at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century is that of Ur. John Chipman Gray, cor- 
ner of Fresh Fond Lane and Brattle Street Its spacious front 
and high-studded rooms conceal tiie older Wyeth house, whose 
small windows, paneled doors and quaint chimney cupboards are 
still to be seen at the back of the house. 
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We have mach yet to team of oor old houses, bat the past gives 
up its secrets grudgingly and only to the peisevering seeker. Uay 
there be many such in our Society I 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Gozzaldi's paper f^e meeting was 
dissolTed. 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST MEETING 
rr^HE TWENTY-PIEST MEBTINa OP THB CAMBRIDGE HlSTOH- 

■*■ iCAL Society was held the twenty-fifth day of April, 
nineteen hundred and eleven, at a quarter before eight o'clock 
in the evening, in Emerson Hall, Boom J, Harvard 
University. 

The President, Richard Hbitrt Dana, presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

For the first topic of the meeting Rev. Edward H. Haix, 
D.D., read the following paper : 

THE CAMBRIDGE HUMANE SOCIETY 

On January 2, 1911, this Society received notice of the disbond- 
meat of the Cambridge Humane Society, which had just completed 
the ninety-eeventh year of its beneficent activity. It passed away 
as qoieUy as it had lived. Though challenging little attention 
from the city at l&i^e, its career had been a most interesting one, 
and the annals of the Cambridge Historical Society, no less than 
the chronicles of our city for nearly a century, would be incomplete 
without some tecoid of this otherwise unheralded event. Two 
email volumes with &uled leaves are the sole memorial it has left 
to us ; my duty to-night is to give this brief story a permanent 
place upon onr pf^s. Once before this story has been told, and I 
cannot do better than to begin this sketeh by citing the mun 
passages of Mr. Arthur Oilman's pamphlet called " An Old-Time 
Society." It was written for a publication called " The Cambridge 
of 1896," and is so complete a record of the earlier years of t^ 
Society's existence, and gives so much more intimate a sketeh of 
that period than I conld write that (with ihe permission of the 
publishers) I reproduce it here as part of my paper, [Mr. Gilmua's 
sketeh being readily accessible in its original form aa printed in 
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" The Cambridge of Eighteen Hundred Ninety-Six," pp. 267-274, 
as well as in the separate pamphlet used by Dr. Hal), the portions 
qDot«d by him are herewith omitted.] 

We are fortunate in having this interesting statement [above 
omitted] of the b^^inninga of our Society, written eon amore by 
one who was himself for twenty-nine years its secretaiy, and was 
always one of Its most devoted and distangoished laborers. 

Among societies of its kind, it is doubtless the most venerable 
in our city. According to the Boston Directory of Charities, 1901, 
the only charitable organizations around Boston older than the 
Humane Society are these: The Boston Dispensary, 1801; Tlie 
Boston Female Aaylom, 1803 ; The Massachusetts Congregational 
Charitable Society, 1786 ; The Boston Episcopal Charitable Society, 
1784; The Roxbnry Charitable Society, 1799. 

The dates given are those of incorporation. It must be remem- 
bered that the Humane Society was not incorporated, so that there 
may have been others, uoincorporated, which are older stalL 

The most noteworthy feature of the history of the Society has 
been the roll of its membership, and the mere names of the officers 
and more active members whom it has enlisted in its service. Its 
presidents have been Rev. Abiel Holmes, D.D., who served it for 
twenty-three years, from 1814 to 1837 ; Judge Joseph Story, 1837- 
1846; Simon Greenleaf, 1845, 1846; John G. Palfrey, 1846-1856 
WiUiam L. Whitney, 1856-1860 ; Stephen T. Farwell, 1860-1872 
WiUiam M. Vaughan, 1872-1875 ; Francis G. Peabody, 1875-1879; 
Joseph H. Allen, 1879-1884; Samnel Batchelder, 1884-1888 
Francis J. ChUd, 188&-1895; Richard H. Dana, 1896-1911. 

Among its vice-presidents have been Prof. Henty Ware ; Heniy 
Ware Jr. ; James D. Greene. 

Among its secretaries we find Sidney Willard, Wilham J. 
Whipple, Charles WiUard, E. W. Metcalf, C. R. Metcalf, WUliam 
WatrisB, A, H. Ramsay, Charles E. Norton, J. C. Fomham, Samuel 
Longfellow, Arthur Gilman. 

In view of these eminent names, as well as of the commodious 
quarters in which novradays so many of oor business or charitable 
oiganizations are boosed, it is instructive to note that the Hnmane 
Society contented itself to the end vrith no special home it conld 
call its own. It met in Porter's Tavern, the Charles River Bank, 
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Lyceum Hall, ihe Gas Office, the rooms of tlie Social Union, tbe 
boepiteble vestiy of one or anotiier of our churches, or the private 
parlor of the treaeurer or secretary. 

It will not surprise as to discover, nnder this order of thii^, that 
in the treasurer's modest reports salaries play an exceedingly small 
part. The moat valuable labois in oar communitdea are often the 
gratnitons ones, contributing to tiie welfare of the community what 
money cannot repay. One trembles to think how the treasurer's 
statements of the Society woold have mounted up, had the business 
men, the statfismen, the chief justdces, the lawyers, even the pro- 
fessors, or ministers who figure upon these lists charged upon the 
Society the market value of services actually rendered. For a 
time, as many will remember, it availed itself of the asaiatance of 
college students, glad of a puny recompense for going from house 
to boose, chiefly I think at mealtimes, to collect the small subscrip- 
tions by which the machinery of the Homane Society was so effi- 
ciently ran. The sum of $5, $3, or $2 from each cheerful giver was 
sufficient for the most part to meet the demands of administratioQ 
where the best hearts and brains of the city were freely drawn 
upon for advice, sympathy, and aid ; and tlO was always a 
generous subscription. The total annual receipts upon the books 
averted about $500, rising onder special incentive to $684, $780, 
and $1033. The regular annual cfdl upon the generosity of the 
Socie^ was for a $500 appropriation. 

The records in the two books renuuning I am sorry to say are of 
the briefest kind. The meetings were small, consialu^ of tener than 
otherwise of the ofScers alone, the subjects under discussion veiy 
few. Once in a while votes were passed to hold coorses of ad- 
dresses to draw in recniite and to inform the community of the 
needs of the Society, bat no such meeting seems to have been held, 
the Society evidently preferring to do quieUy and from its natural 
lesources ihe duties it had originally undertaken. If this seems to 
yon almost too monotonous a recital, I may perhaps refer to a cer- 
tain mystery which overhangs the scanty records, which has caused 
the present historian much pains to disentangle. Two volumes 
were put into my hands, giving, as I was told, all the information 
extant concerning the Cambridge Humane Society. The first con- 
tuns the official records of tbe Society, its tnrth, its lists of members 
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and ofiGoiats, its meetanga, and its final diseolation. Side hy side with 
this, however, is another small blank-book, containing first a brief 
financial statement of the Old Cambridge Baptist Choroh, evidently 
the original purpose which the blank>book was intended to serve, 
then, as if 80 ranch valuable stationaiy shoald not be lost, passing 
instantly into the inner life of the Cambridge Humane Society, from 
185S to 1866. Its title is simply " Records of the Trustees of the 
Humane Society." No explanation of this mystic narrative is tmy- 
where given, no statement of origin or ultimate purpose, no attempt 
to reconcile its facts with the original records whose existence it 
somewhat contemptaonsly ignores. Like the other record it issues 
from the Charles River Bank ; its lists of o£5cers and accounts of 
meetings correspond generally with those of the older volume, 
though ittteipoeing several of which that volume is quite unaware, 
while quietly omitting others which the older gives in full. A 
historian with a vivid imagination or desiring to make a good stoiy 
might suspect here some grave crisis in the proceedings of the 
Society, some angiy dissensions among ihoae high dignitaries, 
which it was important not to bring to light. Let me say at once, 
however, though no one whom I have consulted could help me to 
solve this puzzle satisfactorily, I have come to the conclusion that 
the hidden cause of the extra volume was the queation of appmnfr- 
ing a special ^^nt to disburse the Society's funds. Up to that 
tinie, as has been seen, all receipts and expenditures were in the 
hands of the members tliemselves, without looking abroad for advice 
or financial aid. About 185S, however, as is not unusual on such 
oooamons, the question b^;an to arise whether affaiis could not 
be manned better by engaging a paid agent and entrusting all 
investigations and disbursements to his hands. For some time, 
according to this second chronicle, each meeting closed with some 
reference to this mooted question. 

No strife seems to have risen over the subject, bat In due time, 
November 29, 1853, Mr. Charles KUot Norton was appointed a 
committee to consult with Dr. Samuel Sawyer, and offer him the 
position of E^nt of the Society, to visit the poor, and act also as su- 
perintendent of the evening school, to be paid for bis services $50 a 
month. Arrangements also were made " to procure and furnish a 
suitable office for the agent at the expense of the Society" (see 
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smaller book, November 29, 1858). According to this smaller 
volume, which Beems to know mnch more about the agent than the 
larger and older one, this order of things continued, with -various 
vicissitudes, for several years, first under Mr. Sawyer as t^nt, 
then under Mr. Atkinson, and fin^y, at the advice of the Ladies' 
Humane Society (founded the same year with the male Society), 
which had come to the financial ud of the latter in this emei^ncy, 
under Mr. Charles R. MetcaJf. The ezperimeat does not seem to 
have been altogether Buooessful. The agent's salary gradually de- 
creased, a debt was incurred, which the Ladies' Society had to assist 
in meeting, the question of expenses became more pressing, until 
finally (1865-1866) the agent appears no more, and the Society re- 
verts quietly to its original basia 

About all Uiese matters relating to the agent, the older volume 
is noticeably taciturn ; bnt in the other we come upon a single line 
which throws light at last upon the whole mtuation. It reads : 
« Dec. 20, 1866, Toted : that Mrs. H. W. Paine act as agent for the 
year of 1866." All who lived in Old Cambridge at that time and 
were acquainted with its humanitarian movements know very well 
what that statement means. For many years Mrs. Paine's interest 
in the poor, and wide acquaintance vritii their needs, her devotion 
to every good cause and intelligent understanding of the methods 
of charily, made her almost indispensable in all benevolent activi- 
ties ; and while she was at the head of afEairs no question of salaried 
ofGcials needed to be considered. It is a dlsa[f>ointment to be told 
80 little of the circumstances under which her connection with the 
Society began, or her exact relation with it. She stood plunly in 
no official relation to it, but from this time till her death its char- 
itable funds passed through her hands, and her judgment was its 
controlling &ctor. It needed nothing but her name to insure for 
it the confidence of the community, and nothing but her cordial 
support to carry out all its benevolent ambitions. 

It is an interesting proof of the rich resoorces which the Society 
had at command in the conduct of its affairs tjiat at the death of 
Mrs. Paine another stood ready at once to cany it on in the same 
sfnrit, and with the same command of tlie situation. Her death 
was announced to the Society, May 17, 1887, and at the same 
meeting the following vote was passed : " That Miss Alice R. Wells 
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be requested to dlstribate snch fnnds as the Society nuses in the 
way that Mrs. Pune has distribated it " (p. 62). It vas added 
that, as in the case of Mrs. Paine, Miss Wells is t^na made almoner 
of the Society as a private person, and not as holding any official 
position. Thus the future of the Society was secured, and it has 
come down to us of the present day -with the fine stamp upon it of 
these two devoted almoneis. 

Its closing annals, as shown in our original volume, reveal 
therefore no changes of policy, and no fresh departures, but the 
same quiet processes of benevolent activity to the end. Meantime, 
however, as we all know, the metJiods of benevolence have changed 
inevitably with the country's advancing wealth and larger respon- 
sibilities, and new and more elaborate theories have come up to solve 
the problems of charity. I need not dwell upon this familiar tale, 
and I could not give a clearer statement of tho inflnences at work 
upon all onr benevolent activities than the announcement to which 
I have already referred, by which the Humane Society declares that 
its work is done. I close my narrative by giving the words of this 
Circular: 

Whereat, tlie nndersigoed are the sniriving and remaining tnistees of 
the Cambridge Hamane Society, and 

Whereas, that Society was founded to provide care chiefly for the sick 
poor, and incidently (or the relief of the iDdigent, and 

WJiereas, since the fonnding of the Society, the MaasachnBette Gen- 
eral Hospital, which was opened in 1821, the Cambridge Hospital, the 
Holy Ghost Hospital for Incarables, which take care of encb cases, have 
been pnt in operation, and 

Whereas, in Cambridge, the Associated Charities, the Female Hamane 
Society, the Paine Fund, to eay nothing of other organizations, take care 
of the Indigent, 

IT IS HEREBT nnaninionBly decided, with the fall approval of the 
almoner of the Society, Misa Alice R. Wells, and the Treasarer, Mr. 
Franklin Perrin, that the Cambridge Hamane Society, which has never 
been incorporated, be disbanded, and that the Treasarer be requested to 
send a list of our recent donors to the Associated Charities of Cambridge, 
the Female Hamane Society, and the Trustees of the Fune Fund, with 
a notice of our disbaadiDg. 

CAJiBRmai, Jaanar; 2, 1811. 
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For the second topic of the meeting Hon. Chablzs J. Mc- 
Iktibx read the following paper : 

WHY I STARTED THE INDEX TO PAIGE'S HISTORY 
OF CAMBRIDGE 

I HATE been reqnested by yoor Committee to prepare a paper for 
this meeting explaining how I came to start upon the work of pre- 
paring an Index to Paige's " History of Cambndge," which work 
]ia[^Uy is practically completed and has been snrrendeted to onr 
Society to print and pnblish. In view of what now is realized as to 
the amount of time and careful labor which Mrs. Gozzaldi and her 
willing associates have been oUiged to expend before giving it over 
to US, I confess that I feel guilty for my presumption, and recog- 
nize that my explanation must be largely in the form of apology. 
When Mr. Ayer overtook me on his wheel a few days ago, and 
somewhat abruptly announced what the Society desired me to pub- 
licly explaio, I at Grat declined, pleading lack of time, bnt, upon a 
little OTging, I promised that I would give it further consideration. 
Now, after having considered what midgat^g circumstances I 
might offer, I have come prepared to make full diecloeore, and to 
plead in " confession and avoidance," after the ancient privil^ie. 

A complete and tmthful, though very short, reply to your ques- 
tion would be, that I began tiie task of writing an index to the book 
because I felt its need for my personal convenience. As this 
answer, however, would be undoubtedly followed by the query, 
" Why did you, a busy man, need it so mnch as to be willing to 
undertake the task ? " I will not wait for the latter inquiry, but will 
endeavor to state as many of the reasons as occur to me. 

Primarily, every native of Cambridge naturally is, or should be, 
interested in all the &ct8 of her history. Especially so shonld be one 
bom upon a spot made doubly historic : first, from being a portion 
of the hundred-acre estate of Thomas Graves, that remarkable man 
whom the Massachusetts Bay Colony sent over in 1628 to aid by his 
genius in establishing the settlements at Charlestown and Boston, 
and who had occupied it with his family for nearly two yeais before 
the settlement about Harvard Square ; and second, Irom being tiie 
landing place of the British forces, nearly one hundred and fifty 
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years later, on their way to Lexington and Conoord, as well as being 
the site of Fort Patnam, conatructed l^ generals Putnam and Heath 
under Uie eye and personal direction of General Washington. 

Added to this it is my good fortune to be lineally descended, on 
both paternal and maternal sides, from founders and early settlers 
of the " Newe Towne." My father's mother, Betsey Holman, had* 
for progenitors, Sparhawks, Hastdngses, Meanes, Moores, Coopers, 
and Kiddeis, whom yon will recognize as belonging to families 
closely connected with the church, civil, and military actiTities of 
the town, and who lie, some in the old Garden Street ohnichyaid, 
and others in that older burial place, outside the " Common Pales," 
not now definitely located, but thought by Paige to be near to and 
westerly beyond the comer of Brattle and Ash Streets ; and my 
mother's maternal ancestors reached back to John Taloot and his 
son John, who came over in 1682, with the congregation of the Rer. 
Thomas Hooker, and who, after a few active and important years, 
the older Talcot being selectman and deputy here, followed Hooker 
to Hartford and became prominent in the affairs of the Connecticut 
Colony. 

These reasons alone may explain why one might have consider- 
able interest in sach a mi^azine of facts concemiag Cambri<^ his- 
tory as has been gathered and compiled by Dr. Paige ; but it is 
your wish to know why my interest was so great as to induce me 
to undertake, unaided, a work of such proportions when official 
duties were occupying nearly my entire time. 

Several things contributed to this. A short time before the His- 
tory was printed, and about the time Dr. Paige was preparing it 
for publication, I had some Interesting correspondence with the 
author concerning oert^ historical facts which I was then engaged 
in putting into a sketoh, and thos I became acquainted wit^ and 
interested in him as a man as well as a historian. Also, I had been 
a member of the board of aldermen of Cambridge in 1877, the year 
when the volume was published, and was appointed by the mayor, 
tc^tfaer vrith Mr. George F. Piper, on the special committee to dis- 
tribute the five hundred copies which, under an order of the previous 
year, the city had purchased of Dr. Puge. 

It may interest you to know, at this point, what led up to the 
purchase by the city. Ton may have noticed that the order was 
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passed in the year 1876, the centennial year in United States his- 
tory, when patriotio emotion wasnniTersallyawt^ened. Therecords 
of the aldermen for Jane 21 will shov that a commTtnication had 
been i«ceired from the Secretary of the Commonwealth, transmit- 
ting a copy of a joint resolntion of the United States Congress, re- 
questing the preparation and filing at Washington of an historical 
sketch of Cambridge from its foundation ; and accordingly it was 
voted that the mayor be authorized and instracted to cause such a 
sketch to be obtuned and a copy transmitted. 

It is known that at this time Dr. Paige had nearly completed his 
history in manuscript ; that unaided he did not feel like taking the 
finandal risk of its puUication ; and also that he preferred to give 
whatever benefit might arise from its publication to his city before 
offering it to a publisher. Whether the interest of the Congress 
was fostered by friends of Di. Paige, in order to seoure the eariy 
printing of his work, I have no knowledge. It is, at the least, a 
coincidence. 

On July 26, 1876, there was a commnnlcatdon from the mayor, 
stating that he had implied to the Rev. Dr. Lncins R. Paige for an 
historical sketch of Cambridge, as its contribution to the records of 
" the Centeimial," and that he had received a reply, which he trans- 
mitted ; and stating also that he should delay taking further steps 
before receiving additional expression of the opinion of the city 
oonuoil. 

The correspondence over this is instructive and interesting, and 
the conmiunication from Dr. Paige reads as follows : 

Cambbidoe, July 18, 1S76. 
Bon. Isaac BRAorOKo, Mayor of Cambridge. 

DsAB Sib, — In reply to your official note of the 16th iostant, permit 
me to say, that I am neiug my utmost exertions to complete a history of 
Cambridge, on which I have long been engaged, and which I hope may 
be pablli^ed before the end of tjiis year, as my Oenteonial offering. Bnt 
this I aappose will be a mnch more volnminooa work than is contemplated 
by the vote of the City Council, and would be considered too unwieldy 
for acceptance even if the manoBcript were ofFered gratuitously. At my 
age and with imperfect healtii I have neither time nor strength to abridge 
this work into the form of an historica] sketch, and therefore must de- 
cline tiie task which you invite me to assume. 
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Theteupon tbe matter was laid upon the table tmtil Angost 
28, when the mayor presented another letter from Dr. Paige, as 
follows : 

Dear Sm, — Toor recent reqaest that I Bhoald prepare an historical 
sketch of Cambri^ emboldens me to make this commQolcatioii. M; 
hietory of Cambridge la nearly completed. It will make an octavo vol- 
ume of aboat 750 pi^^, and will be put to press as the snbecriptioD list 
will warrant the nndertaking. Tbere is now an opportanity for the city 
to secure a sufficient sapply of tlie history for a snm not greatly exceed- 
ing the cost of the proposed sketch, especially if a reasonable compen- 
sation to the writer of the sketch be included in tbe cost. If the city 
conocil will subscribe for five hundred copies, I may safely say that the 
price will not exceed four dollars per copy, neatly and sobstantially bound 
in cloth ; or, if it subscribes for three hundred copies, the price will not 
exceed five dollars per copy. You will readily understand why the lai^r 
number can be afforded at the lower rates. With five hundred copies at 
an outlay not exceeding $2000, the city can probably supply the home 
demand, and also, by a Judiciona system of exchange, place in its own 
library the histories of many other cities and towns not otherwise easy 
to be obtained. 

The matter then was referred to a joint special committee, which 
reported on October 18, favoring the expenditure of not more than 
$2000 for the purchase of fire hundred copies, to be placed in the 
Public Libraiy for distribution under future order. The edition 
was to be one of a tiiousand copies, one half of which number Dr. 
Pfuge would receive for bis years of research and labor. 

The correspondence with Dr. Puge and the action of the mayor 
and city council vrere &nuUar to me and had awakened my interest. 
Returning to my explanation, I would say, further, that, not long 
after the history bad been published, the late Mr. Tillinghaat, then 
our State Librarian, and engaged on his valuable work relating to 
colonial and provincial officials of our Commonwealth, wrote me for 
particulats regarding one of my forbears, Ezra Mclntire, my father's 
grandsire, whom he had discovered as a member of the convention 
which ratified the Constitution of the United States. Unable at 
the time to give the full particulars which he desired, I began to 
make search, and became then mildly inspired with an interest in 
genealogy, and from this was led to make considerable subsecjuent 
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research, in which I was greatly aided l^ facts contained in the 
compU&tion of Dr. Paige. 

In 1886 I Tss made city solicitor, holding the position for nearly 
eight years, and in the peiformance of my dudes as such the assist- 
ance rendered 1^ Paige was of inestimable value. It was during 
those years that I became impressed by the wealth of information 
which the volume contains ; but I was frequently hampered and 
delayed when, in times of haste, I desired to ascertain some fact of 
importance. It seemed to me that some one, seeing, as I did, the 
great value and necessi^, would surely undertake the preparation 
of an index, and gradually the idea crept into my mind that I might 
make one myself I 

While ci^ solicitor, however, I never found favorable opportunity 
to b^in, my days being devoted to active duties, and my evenings 
to the more quiet consideration and study due to the office ; and it 
was not until after I came into my present position that I thought I 
might make a beginning by devoting to it evenings and holidays. 

Although I realized, before taking up the task, that necessarily 
many long hours must be devoted to complete it, yet it must be 
conieesed that its actual mt^^tude appeared only as the work pro- 
gressed. None of you who has had occasion to use freely the his- 
tory need be told that it is wonderful how much Dr. Paige has put 
into that single volume of &cia, so clearly stated in precise language 
and without embellishmeut. He was seventy>siz years old when it 
was published, and had been many years gathering and arranging 
every item of importance he could find by careful and dUigent 
search at reliable and original sources. Hs had no faculty of 
im^ination, no power of constructing a long story out of a few 
facts ; and that he fully realized this is shown when, in introducing 
his completed work, he naively writes oonceming it, that ** the al- 
most entire absence of l^endary lore may be regretted ; but it 
should be considered that while it may have been my misfortune, 
it was not my fault that I was not bom in Cambridge and that I 
had no opportunity in the first thirty years of my life to gather the 
local traditions which so deeply impress the youthful mind, and 
which tinge the facta of history with such a brilliant, though often 
a deceptive light." 

I commenced the index for my own personal use and comfort, 
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coupled with a feeling of Batisfaotion that it might be of assistance 
also to taj family and friends. It was with no intention of pub- 
lishing that I began, but while engaged upon it, it did occur to me 
that possibly, if the effort was a success, at some future time the 
city might become sufficiently interested to put it in print, for I 
understood f uUy the value of such aid to all municipal offioeis. 

In the beginning I took the old-fashioned method of indexing, — 
that is, by means of a blank book with the letters of the alphabet 
cut in its margin, — and hopefully I supposed that when the labor 
was completed this book would be my index for use. I labored in 
this way for some time. After a while, however, finding that the 
work never could be accomplished successfully on those lines, I 
relinquished what I had done and commenced anew, using the card 
system. 

The work became more interesting as it progressed, and as its 
proportions grew and were more definitely indicated, more time 
was devoted to it, depriving me of necessary rest and exercise. 
During the entire period I was performing each day my full judicial 
duty, and, as should have been expected, after continuing for a con- 
siderable time, and when abont one third of t^ chapters were in- 
dexed, nature rebelled, and, attacked by nervous indigestion, I was 
ordered away, to cease all work not obligatory, and devote myself 
to restoring my health. Reluctantly I put away my material, hoping 
that at some future time I might take it up again and pursue it to 
completion. 

Such, then, is my explanation, and my apology for venturing 
japon the undertaking ; but the story of the index itself needs a few 
words to bring it down to the present favorable result. 

Some time after I had desisted, as I have described, Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Hi^inaon, who, with the rest of us, had suffered for 
the want of the index, suggested to Mrs. Mary I. Gozzaldi that the 
Hannah Winthrop Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of which she was then Regent, might do a good and 
patriotic thing by putting ite members at work preparing an index 
to Paige. Neither she nor he at the time had any information of 
the beginning which had been made by me, and she brought the 
subject to the attention of the members at a meeting which soon 
followed. One of my daughters, then a member, informed the 
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meeting of what had abeady been accomplished in that direction, 
saying that I would gladlj contribute it. Theieapon the work was 
taken ap with eotbusiasm, was divided among a committee of six- 
teen members, and an advisoiy committee was appointed outside of 
their body. Mrs. Gozzaldi took the direction of the task, and with 
zeal devoted herself unceasingly to iia completion, taking for herself 
the hardest and laigeat part, iha genealogical ; and now after nearly 
seven years from tiie time of the suggestion made by Colonel Hig- 
^son, and after many interruptions, obstacles, and lapses, the 
almost completed work is in our hands, a monument to the energy 
of woman. If , as I hope, my effort has relieved the good ladies, 
who have gone on, undismayed, with so much determination and 
persistency to t^e end, of bat a small amount of the labor which 
proved necessary to complete the undertaking, then I am fully 
requited for the little which I succeeded in accomplishing. 

May I add a few closing words about Dr. Paige, who has left os 
all his debtors for one of the best, if not the best, municipal history 
ever written ? Some of you knew him personally, and others have 
(rften seen him upon our streets, about the city hall, and in the 
banks, where once he had been officially connected. His picture, 
the frontispiece of the history, is an excellent likeness as he ap- 
peared at the tdme of its publication, and he retained the same 
appearance, allowing but little for increasing years, to the time of 
his death, in 1896, in the ninety-fifth year of bis age. 

Dr. Paige was a man of methodical habits, gentie and genial in 
manner, easily approached, and ever willing to assist others from 
his store of knowledge and wealth of manuscript. Behind a serious 
countenance there lurkad a quiet humor, in which he liked to iit- 
dulge when with friends. He was unpretentious, occupying for tiia 
home during most of his life the modest dwelling where he died, at 
the comer of Washington and Pine Streets. He was ever precise 
in statement, and in all matters showed the same regard for detail 
as is manifested in his histories. At the age of ninety his writing 
remained the same legible, bold, and steady hand which characterized 
it forty yeaiB before. 

Last week I examined Dr. Paige's will, which is on the files at 
my court. Leaving an estate of bat moderate amount, as measured 
in these days, the will disposing of it consists of ten closely written 
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p^88, of foolscap size, copied bj his own hand in 1888, and sap- 
plemented hy four codicils, making in all an instrument of nineteen 
pages. Ton may imagine what an interesting document it proyes 
to be, illustrating his character of precision, his fnlnees of detail, 
his clear and unmistakable direction, and provision for every pos- 
sible contingency, as likewise bis thooghtfolness, charity, and 
benevolence. 

A very limited synopsis of Ute will is this : First, a very liberal 
provision lb mode for his wife, who survived him ten years and is 
said to have been his fiist sweetheart ; but at the same time he 
shows that he does not forget those other wives whom she succeeded. 
In the very fulness of his nsnal elaborate detail, when mentioning 
those whom he wishes to lie with him in his lot at Mt Aubnm, for 
which he provides perpetual care, be calls by their full names all of 
his four wives in the exact order of their instalment, ihs clause 
reading in psrt^ " for the purpose of securtog it as a bnrial place for 
myself and my present wife, Ann M. Paige, for my deceased wives, 
Clarinda R. Paige, Abigail R. W. Ptuge, and Lucy R. Puge," 
and so on, naming other persons. 

After tiiia provinon he gives b> many relatives and fnends spe- 
cific small beqnests, and is most generous to the town of Hard wick, 
the place of his birth, which town he makes bis renduary legatee, 
leaving to it, after the death of his widow, all his books, manu- 
scripts, and his many articles of historic and other interest, therein 
speci&Uy named, and providing for tiie erection of a library bnilding 
to be called after his &mily name of Puge. 

Tufto College, which gave him his degree of D.D. in 1861, re- 
ceives, in addition to f5000, which be bad before ^ven, 92000 for 
a "Paige" scholarship for Divinity students, and, if Hardwick 
should decline to accept his {pft upon the conditions he prescribes, 
Tufts should have the books, manuscripts, eto. for ito college library. 

I regret that this Society cannot have what he describes as t^ 
" round maple table, which was a part of my mother's outfit when 
she was married in 1T80, and on which was vrritten a large portion 
of my Commentary on the New Testament and the Hiatoriee of 
Cambridge and Hardwick " ; but I was pleased to find that the will 
discloses the existence of a bust of him, made by Dexter, which is 
also given to Hardwick. And I venture to suggest that for a oom- 
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paratdvely Btnall sum, if not a replica, at least a plaster cast, might 
be made from this, and placed in oar own Library, or elsewhere, in 
some oonveiiient {dace, where it may be seen and enjoyed by our 
Cambridge citizens. 

For the third topic of the meeting Professor Fbbdbrice 
Jackson Turnbb read a paper on : 

HISTORY AND THE LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

This paper, unfortunately, it has not been possible to ob- 
tain for publication. 

At the conclusion of Professor Turner's paper the meet- 
ing was dissolved. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND MEETING 
BEING THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

'T^HE TwESTT-SECOND Meetikg, being the Seventh Annual 
Meeting, of Thb Cambridge Historical Sooibtt was 
held the twenty-fourth day of October, nineteen hundred 
and eleven, at a quarter before eight o'clock in the evenings 
in Emeraon Hall, Room J, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

The President, Richard Hekbt Dana, presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The following persons were chosen a committee to consider 
^nd report a list of nominations for the officers of the Soci- 
ety for the ensuing year; Hollis Russell Bailet, Frank- 
lin Fbsrin, and Stephen Paschall Sharflbs. 

Od behalf of the Council Archibald Mcbrat Howe sub- 
mitted its Annual Report, as follows : 

ANNUAL REPORT OP THE COUNCIL 

Five meetings of the Coanoil have been held, the first four at the 
President's honse, 118 Brattle Street, and the fifth at Emerson Hall, 
Room J, Harvard University. 

At the first meeting, Janoaiy 6, 1911, $75 were appn^riat«d to 
secure title and possession of the card Index to Paige's Histoiy 
of Cambrii^, prepared by members of the Hannah Winthrop 
Chapter of tiie Danghters of the American RevolutioD, and to get 
« proper copy of the Index, besides the other detuls to be settled. 

At the second meelii^r, April 6, 1911, the President, Colonel T 
W. Hi^nson as Tice-President, and the Secretary were appointed 
delegates to attend the banquet of The First Volunteers Citazens' 
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Association, whioh was held April IT, 1911, at Memorial Hall. 
Yarioos committees were chosen to arrange for proper shelving of 
tiie Sooiet7*B coUeotion at the Public Ubrary, to consider additions 
to the membership, and to consider the expediency of an historical 
exhibit during the ensuing year, while some changes were made in 
the membership of the standing committees. 

At the third meeting, June 1, 1911, the Council voted to have a 
memorial meeting in honor of the late Thomas Wentwortli Hi^in- 
Bon (who died at Cambridge, May 9, 1911), to be held December 21, 
1911, the evening before the anniversary of his birth, and a com- 
mittee of five with full power was appointed. Another committee 
of three was appointed to assist Mrs. Gozzaldi in the preparation 
for publication of the Index to Paige's Histoiy. 

At the fourth meeting, October 6, 1911, arrangements were per- 
fected for the Fall Meeting. The President appointed, as a special 
committee for the memorial to Colonel Hi^inson, Messts. Cook, 
Bailey, Bell, Thayer, and, by request, himself. The Secretary's 
resignation was received and accepted. 

At the fifth meeting, October 24, 1911, was transacted necessary 
business preliminary to the Annual; Meeting of the Society on the 
same evening. 

Three stated meetings of the Society were held : the first in the 
Cambridge Latin School, the other two in Emerson Hall, Room J, 
Harvard University. 

At the first neeting, held October 26, 1910, Mrs. Mary Isabella 
Gozzaldi made the first report of the special committee on the de- 
scendants from the early settlers of Cambridge. The chief paper 
of the evening was entitled " The Adventures of John Nutting, 
Cambridge Loyalist," hy Samuel F. Batchelder, Esq., a most inter- 
esting and exhaustive paper, disdomng an almost forgotten incident 
in pre-Revolutionaiy history. 

At the second meeting, held Januaiy 24, 1911, the purchase of 
the Index to Paige's History was reported as accepted by the 
Hannah Winthrop Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Kevolution. An invitation from Stoaghton Bell, Esq., chairman 
of the AssociatioQ to celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Departure of the First Volunteers from Cambridge to the Front, 
was received and referred to the Council. 
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Aichibald M. Howe, Esq., read a paper on "The Arsenal at 
Arsenal Square and the Identification of the Cannon on Cambridge 
Common," exhibiting photographs. 

Mr. Charles K. Bolton, as President of the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of New England Antiquities, gave a clear acconnt of the 
iums of the Society, producing picturee of important ancient baild- 
ings in Europe and other countriea. 

Mrs. Mary Isabella Gozzaldi read a paper giving " Some Account 
of a Few Old Cambridge Houses." 

At the third meeting, held April 25, 1911, a commonication 
from the Park Commissioners stated that they had included in their 
eetimatee a sum safScient to make the neceesaiy repairs on tJie gun 
carriages on Cambridge Common, which Mr. Howe had referred to 
as unfit and dangerous. 

The President appointed a committee of three. Mis. Gozzaldi, 
Miss Elizabeth Harris, and Mts. R. H. Dana, on the advisability of 
having an historical loan exhibit during the coming year. 

Rev. Dr. Edward H. Hall read a paper on " The Cambridge 
Humane Society." 

Hon. Charles J. Mclntire, Judge of Probate for Middlesex 
County, referred pleasantly to Mr. Hall as chaplain of his re^ment 
in tlie Civil War, and read a very inter^ting address entitled " Why 
I Started the Index to Paige's History of Cambridge." 

Prof. Frederick J. Turner followed, giving the Society sugges- 
tions as to the value to our feUow citizens not of Anglo-Saxon 
origin of local historical research made in all places where men 
have had their beginnings, in our country and among all races of 
men, that their history may touch more points than are emphasized 
when we repeatedly return to Plymouth Rock. 

During the year past the Society has lost by death four regular 
members : Eliza Jane Nesmith Bouton, May 20 ; William BuUard 
Durant, October 4 ; Thomas Wentworth H^ginson, May 9 ; John 
Taylor Gilman Nichols, August 26. 

The Longfellow medal for the best essay upon " Home Life in 
Longfellow's Poetry '* was awarded for the year to Miss Elizabeth 
Chadwick Beale, a pupil and graduate of Miss Constance B. Wil- 
liston's School. 

As each year passes, our members should become more and more 
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ready to take actiTO part in the doings of the Society, for they 
Bhotdd consider how important any genuine historical work may 
be that presents the tme value of the past to all oar oUazens, many 
of whom were bom in Eoropean countries where the beginnings 
of America are little known, and thousands of whom have no 
knowledge of oar local history and its relation to the best ideals 
Uiat are maintained to-day. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

In the Report of tlie Connoil has been inctoded, in conformity with 
precedent, much material Uiat might consistently form part of the 
Report of the Secretary. His task has accordingly been lessened 
and limited in its scope to incidental details of the work of the 
preceding year. 

His chief labor has been the preparation for the printer of tlie 
annual volome of Proceedings V. The delay in its preparation 
has been as nnusual as unexpected, one early cause being due to 
the wish of Mr. Samuel F. Batchelder to obt^n for his address on 
*'The Adventures of John Nutting, Cambridge Loyalist" verifica- 
tion and amplification of certain data for which he had been obliged 
to send agmn to England. This painstaking attention to details is 
only one of several distinctions which Mr. fiatchelder may justly 
claim for his address, comlnning,a8 it does, exceptional scholarship 
and research, as shown conspicuously in his elaborate notes and 
citations, and marked interest and vigor of style. 

In the make-up of the new volume of Proceedings it is to be 
noted that the exhaustion at the Dalton mills of the former issue 
of paper for the outside cover and the impossibility of exact repro- 
duction have compelled a change of color, that chosen being a 
delicate bluish gray in place of the older dark olive green. On the 
score of uniformity for the issue of the whole set of Proceedings 
this change is a matter of r^fiet, but it has not diminished the 
attractiveness of the new volume. 

Special attention has been given to the development of the part 
of the Proceedings under the heading Necrology. In this work 
Mr. William R. Thayer and Mr. Hollis R. Bailey, serving as the 
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Committee on Hemoiia of Deceased Members, were aided chieflj 
hy Mrs. Maiy Isabella Gozzaldi and tbe Secretaiy. The files of 
the Society's colleotioii contain the original aoconata, of which the 
printed ISeorologj consists, in most inatauces, of abeta-acta. In this 
field of the activities of the Society there will always be important 
work to do, for the Society inclades in its membership men and 
women of note in tiie commnnity, the record of whose liyes ought 
to be written as soon as possible after their deatiis, and placed on 
file for convenient reference at all times. 

The award of the Longfellow Prize Medal for the best essay of 
this year, the topic being "Home Life in Longfellow's Poems," 
was attended by circumstances of peculiar interest, especially in coa- 
uderation of tiia fact that the meeting in Miss WiUaid's School oa 
Berkeley Street, where the award was made, was the last in which tiie 
late Colonel Higginson f^peared in public. In his own inimitable 
manner, which at the same tame showed conscious effort, he spoke 
to the pupils of tJie school and to a few others present, including 
several members of the Council of the Society, about his own asso- 
ciation with the Longfellow home, in amplification of the topic of 
tba award ; and at the end he presented to the winner of the Prize 
Medal, Miss Elizabeth Cbadwick Beale, a mounted group of photo- 
graphs of the poet taken at different ages, which he had kept by 
him for many years. Mr. Thayer, as ohurman of the Committee 
on the award of the Prize Medal, prended, and Mr. Dana, as Pres- 
ident of the Society, spoke feelingly of the perfect harmony and 
beauty of the home life of Longfellow, of which the speaker's own 
intimate relationship with tlie family gave full knowledge. 

As time goes on, the dutaes devolving upon the Secretary of the 
Society pronuse a steady increase ; and it behooves the members of 
tiie Society as a whole, and the CouncU in particular, to see to it 
lihat the Secretaiy, whether or not he is to serve volontarily and 
without compensation, shall be given tdl possible aid, through 
active co-operation of the regular standing committees, and of new 
committees for special occasions as they may arise. 

CijlSSNCiii Wai/esb Ateb 

Secretarjf 

Cambricox, Uass., Oetober 21, 1911 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CURATOR 

The additions to the collection of the Society have been few. The 
number of bound Tolnmes is 163, and tlie increase for the past year 
28; the nmnber of pamphlets and unbound issues is 820, and the 
increase 61. The card catalogue has easily been kept up to date, 
and the work upon it and upon the last volume of the Proceedinga 
has been done, as before, by Miss EUa S. Wood. 

Among the g^fts to the Society have been the following : from 
Aichibald M. Howe, Esq., a aeries of photographs of the Cambridge 
Arsenal and the cannon on the Common, which he had prepared in 
connection with his Address for the Society thereupon, and also a 
number of books and magazines, including a partial set of the 
Harvard Graduates' Magazine, which was made complete, from 
October, 1892, to June, 1911, vols. 1-19, by a supply of missing 
numbers from duplicates given by the Cambridge Public Library ; 
from Mias Susanna Willard, 37 manuscript sermons of the Rev. 
Joseph Willard; and from Mr, Geoi^ Ilowland Cox, a framed 
page of a Vicksbui^, Mississipp, newspaper, printed on the back 
of a piece of wall paper, Joly 2, 1863. 

In the last annual report of the Curator was given an outline of 
the arrangement of the Society's collection, to which attention is 
here called. Its location, as now made in part of a spare room on 
the second floor of the Public Library, is obviously unsatisfactory, 
bat its material can be readily consulted. The lapse of one more 
year only makes tiie need of adequate quarters for the collection 
by so much the more pressing, and opens still wider the opportunity 
for some generous benefactor to present the Society with a new 
building, oonveniently located and suitably equipped. 

ClABBNCB WALTEB AteB 

OurtOor 

Cahbbqkik, Mass., October 21, ISIl 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

Ik obedience to the requirements of the By-Laws the Treasurer 
herewith presents his Annnal Report of the Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for tiie year 1910-1911. 
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CASH ACCOUNT 



Balance, 26 October, ISIO 9228.16 

AdmisNon Fees tl.OO 

Anna&l AMessmeDts: Begnlftr Members .... 9619.00 

Awooiate Members . . . 18.00 637.00 
CommaUtioii of Hm Aoniial Dues : 

Two Regular Members 100.00 

Interert 11.18 

Society's Fublioatioiu sokt 4.80 #654.98 

SS86.41 

EXFEKtiITTmES 

Tbe Universi^ Press, printJag bills, etc tOOO 

Bureau of Printiiig and EngraTing, printing notices and 

postal cards 19.60 

The Colonial Sodety of MaasachnsetU, paper used in printing 

Publications ir 28.22 

Hannah Winthrop Chapter D. A. B., card Index of Paige's 

Hbtory of Cambridge 60.00 

Harriet L. Home, clerical services rendered tho Tieasnrer . 25.00 

Edna M. BnUard,Btenogr^ihf and typewriting 10.73 

Sarah L. Patrick, typewriting 8.60 

Thomas F. Cahir, janitor service 8.00 

Postage 17.00 9170.90 

Cataloguing the Collections : 

Ella Sites Wood, services 933.26 

Ubrai; Bunan, index cords 1.60 84.70 

General Fnnd, Commutation Fees recdved during the year .... 100.00 

Balanoe on depout 20 October, 1911 679.71 

t886.ll 

The unognally laige balance of cash on band is accoonted for by 
the fact that Hbs Committee of Publication has been unavoidably 
delayed in getting out the TraoBactiona for the past year, hence 
the bill for this number has not yet been received. 

HsHBS H. Edbs 

Caksbisoe, October 20, 1911 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITOR 

I FIND the forgoing aocouDt from 25 October, 1910, to 20 Octo- 
ber, 1911, to have been correctly kept and to be properly Touched. 
I have also verified the Cash Balance of $579.74. 

A. MoF. Datis 

Auditor 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was read 
and accepted and the Committee was discharged. 

The following persona, nominated by liie Committee, were 
elected by ballot for the ensuing year : 

Tie Cimicil 

Clarerck Waltsb Atkb, Mabt Isabella Gozzald^ 

HoLLis RcBBELL Bailkt, Edwabd Henbt Ham-i., 

Fkakk Gatlord Cook, Archibaid Morsat Bowb, 

Richard Hekxt Dama, Williah Coolidob Lamb, 

Amdbrw UoFarlahd Datis, Alice Habt Lowsfbllov^, 

Arthur Drinewatbb, Willuh Boscob Ibatbb. 
Hemrt Hkrbbbt £»b8, 

Pjwdant Richard Henbt Daka. 

r Andbbw McFablahd DAna. 
Viet-Praidenta i Edwabd Henbt Hall. 

(.Archibald Murrat Howe. 

Secretary Arthur Driitkwatbb. 

Curator CLARENCE Walter Ates. 

Trtatarer Hemrt Herbbbt Edbs. 

The Secebtaet-blect was duly sworn. 

For the first topic of the meeting Rev. Geobqe Hodges, 
D.D., read the following paper : 



MARY HUNTINGTON COOKE 

Uart Huntington Cooke was bom in Lowell, Massaclmsetta, 
in 1833, on the third day of September. She was married to Pro- 
fessor Josiah Parsons Cooke, in 1860, from the same house in 
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which Bhe was bom. She died on the twentj-fiist of Maj, 1911, 
in her seTentf-eighth year. 

In a piivstely printed sketch of the early yeaiB of her distin- 
goisbed brother, Dr. William Reed Huntington, Mrs. Cooke de- 
scribed the character and pablio service of their Either : 

" Dr. Eliflha Hootingtoii came to Lowell when it waa a very email 
towD, alwot the year 1826. He was a yoaag pbyaician, fresh from the 
Yale Medical School, aod began practice at once. One of the first evi- 
dences of his QnselflshDess, which was one of his main characteristics, 
was Id the very early days of hie residenoe there. A etranger was at- 
tacked with Timlent smallpoz, and as there was no provision in Lowell 
for snch a case, he placed him in a deserted house on the outskirts of the 
town. Hfo man was willing to go to the sick man, in dread of Uie dis- 
ease. Dr. Huntington at once offered his services, and quarantined himself, 
sharing the man's solitude, aod caring for him throughout hie eicknesa. 

" His medical services were always very welcome, and he was always 
ready to give to the poor aod afflicted, being singularly indifferent to 
any oompensatioa for his services ; and by his generosity and kindness 
he won St. Luke's name of the Beloved Physician. He was also President 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

'* At the time of his death the whole city was in mourning. 

" He rendered great service to Lowell, after it became a city, by serv- 
ing several terms as mayor, in spite of the encroachment upon bis med- 
ical work. He gave tbe city tJie best of his powers. Whenever it was 
rent and disturbed by political troubles, the people always turned to 
bim as a last resort ... He served as Lieutenant-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts with Governor Clifford, and was very much interested in the 
State Prison work Those were the days before the Associated Char- 
ities and tbe new views of political economy, and the only thing brought 
up against him by his enemies when be was candidate for ma;or, was 
that he was too good to ttie poor. Owing to his life of charity and sacri- 
fice, he died a poor man, leaving behind him a blessed memory." 

Occasional references in this tribute of affection reveal the 
mother as a "gentle and loving spirit," not strong in body, but 
strong in character, and a constant inspiration to her children. She 
had the gift of oheerfulnees, and never permitted the ilia of life to 
" shadow tbe sunshine of her nature." In this she was helped t^ 
a devout &ith. She brought her children with her into the priv- 
ileges of reli^on. 
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Oat of this home, where the service of Ood and of man was 
taught by continual example, Maiy Hontington brought qualities 
which determined her life. She combined her father's concern for 
the common welfare with her mother's capacity for happiness. She 
knew how to take life aeriously, but not too serioosly. She did 
good instinctively, and was simply and natoiully religious. She 
had the iine quality which appears in Holy Scripture, and disap- 
pears for a long time in the Middle Ages, and at last encounters 
the disapproval of Uie Puritans, — the quality of being a saint and 
of being " merty and joyful " notwithstanding. 

Her marrif^ with Profeesor Cooke developed all these pleasant 
virtues. He was not only an eminent man of science, a pioneer of 
modem chemistry, and one of the glories of Harvaid College, but 
he was " one of ^e first professors to take a vital interest in the 
students in a social way." He liked to have them about him. 
Groups of them came to tea on Sunday evenings, and read and 
talked with him, and before they went home family prayers were 
said. 

Mre. Cooke found in Cambridge an association with an old- 
fashioned name, and a long and honorable history, called the 
Female Humane Society. Its work of reheving the needs of the poor 
appealed to her, and she joined it Its endearois to supply the dis- 
ttessed with food and coal and clothing seemed to her in line with 
the philanthropy of her father. She particularly interested herself 
in that part of the service of the Society which provided sewing 
for poor women. At the beginning of this enterprise the women 
had to be taught to sew, and after that instmotioa had been effec- 
tively given the managers still cot out the clothing for them. The 
women took it home, and brought it back completed, and it was 
then sold — to the women, if they wished to buy it, at an annual 
sale opened to all purchasers. With the money from such sales, 
increased by private subscriptjons, the material was provided and 
tiie women were paid for their work. They were thus given em- 
ployment, and were enabled to buy garments at small cost. Every 
week Mrs. Cooke and her associates spent hours cutting out these 
garments, and sometimes as many as a hundred women came to 
take them home. 

This work prepared Mre. Cooke to take an onderetanding inter- 
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eat in the establishment of tiie Associated Charities, in 1881, and 
slie became one of the vice-presidents of that otgauization. 

She was made almoner of several charitable funds, which she per- 
sonally administered. She visited the beneficiaries in their homes, 
helped them oat of their tronbles, and gave tiiem not only alms and 
good advice but sincere friendship, and had their devoted attach- 
ment in return. She cared mnch for the little gifts which some of 
them sent her at Christmas time, sometimes queer, sometimes pa- 
thetic, but always evidences of strong afiectioa. 

The Missionary Society of the ladies of the congregation of St 
John's Memorial Chapel held its monthly meeting at her house, 
and she gave to its activities a generous measure of her time and 



When her nephew. Dr. Oliver Huntington, started Cloyne School 
for boys, at Newport, Rhode Island, Mrs. Cooke took a deep and 
helpful interest in that undertaking. One of her many gifts was 
an infirmary completely filled with all necessaries for the comfort 
and recovery of sick boys. 

She interested herself greatly in the work of the Cambridge Hos- 
pital, and at the time of her death was president of its Women's 
Aid Association. 

In 1878, when the first steps were definitely taken towards the 
establishment of RadcUffe CoU^^ Mis. Cooke was one of the seven 
ladies who constitntad a " committee " to bring the matter to the 
attention of the public. The otheis were Mrs. Oilman, Mrs. Green- 
ough, Miss Longfellow, Miss Horsford (now Mrs. Farlow), Mrs. 
Agassiz, and Mrs. Oumey. Her wisdom and vision and counsel 
contributed to make that experiment an assured and increasing suc- 
cess. She never ceased to concern herself helpfully with its affurs. 
Into this also she brought that friendly care for the individual which 
was characteristic of her. She interested heiwlf not only in the 
College but in the students. 

She had s genius foe friendship, and a singular memory for the 
details of people's lives. She remembered anniversaries, and knew 
the names of children, and kept the domestic afffurs of her friends so 
accurately in mind that she seemed a member of their own family. 
She was sister and aunt and foster mother to a bnndred people. 

Thus she lived her useful life, quietly and busily, keeping her left 
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hand in ignorance of the good deeds of her right, sostained in pain 
and trouble hy the strength of religion, and making the world more 
pleasant every day for those aboat her. 

For the second topic of the meeting Professor Lewis 
Jeboub Johnson made the following address : 

HISTORY AND MEANING OF THE PROPOSED NEW 
CHARTER FOR CAMBRIDGE 

Mb. Pbbbideht, Ladies and Gentlemen : I am afnud I may have 
to offer tiie histoiy and meaning of the propoeed new Cambridge 
charter in a somewhat intertwined form ; there will be some " his- 
tory" and I hope some "meanii^." I think possibly, however, 
they will ran along bother without confusion. 

The history of the Cambridge charter might include the histoiy 
of the democratic movement in government which has been going 
on for centnries. But I am eure that I shall have yonr approval if 
I skip these centuries and come down at once to Hie last decade, and 
even perhaps to the last two years. In the last ten years most 
significant progress has been made in devising means for improving 
American city government. The last decade is, in fact, the most 
interesting one in oar histoiy in this respect. It is gratifying to 
ns who love our old Massachusetts traditions that this decade seems 
to be making effective the hopes and aspirations which we in Massa^ 
chusetts have held for generations. It is gratifying to he able to 
reflect ikoA our purposes and ideals have been correct all the time 
and that defective detuls in the machinery account in Uie m!un for 
not securing the ends desired. From the experience of tiie last two 
decades, and of the last decade particnho'Iy, we have learned how 
to correct some of the worst of these nustakes. This seems par- 
ticularly dear to me because it falls witiiin the line of my profession, 
that of an engineer. Our purpose was fine, but defects in details 
have become evident What to do seems clear. 

These four lines from the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of 
Massachusetts, adopted a centuiy and a third &go, express in a few 
words, which cannot be bettered to-day, what our purpose was and 
I believe is still : 
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" Art. Vn, Government Is institated for the oommon good ; for liie 
protectioD, safety, prosperity, and happiness of the people ; and not for 
the profit, honor, or private interest of any one man, family, or class of 
men." 

Bat the priTat« interests of rarioas men have found ntunennu 
ways to creep in and gain precedence in government — in cities 
and States and in the nation. They have intrenched themselves in 
the institutions set up to keep them in check. What was worked 
out — the checks and balanoes, and all the rest — was a system 
which conceivably might work if economic conditions nerer put 
temptations in men's way and if various other things were so wMch 
are not. But, be that as it may, it is a system which has notorioosly 
fiiiled to produce the desired resulta, partioolariy in our cities. One 
of our cbief national causes for disappointment has been the gov- 
ernment of our cities, but to-day we think we see pretty good rea- 
sons why that failure has occuired. In my opinion, we started by 
miaundeistanding the nature of the city problem. We have been 
firm in the Mth that our form of city government must be in the 
main correct because it involves the federal form of checks and 
balances, the Montesquieu fetich, fascination with which was one 
of the worst of the fathers' enors. Open to grave question 
as this principle is in general, it is particularly nnsuited to city 
organization, For city gorenunent is mfdnly executive, and effi- 
ciency, simplicity, and responsiveness to tlie public will would 
seem obviously to be prime requisites. But, unfortunately, as our 
cities developed, we thonghtlessly applied to them the federal form 
of government. Eesulte were bad. For decades we contented our- 
selves by scolding our good citizens because they did not make this 
old arrangement work. We assumed that if anything of so re- 
spectable an origin did not work some ^erton must be to blame. 
We see, however, that something else must be done. We are coming 
to see that it is but a waste of time and energy trying to beseech 
and scold our best citizens into jumping to the task of making tlie 
venerable system work. It mi^t work, I admit, if everybody were 
a sort of Columbus for daring, and a St. Thomas for self-abnega- 
tion. But onr citizens are not all of such a type. Meanwhile the 
same old system has gone r^ht on doing its harm. 

In order to start the American citizen straight on this thing, it 
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required a physical catastrophe of appalhng magnitnde. When the 
waters had subsided from a devastatdd oit^, the people of Oalvestou 
saw that something both intelligent and radical had to be done. 
The politicians stepped aside at once. They said, " While oidinary 
conditions suit oar purposes finely, heaTen knows there is nothing 
in this situation for as ; we surrender." So there was appointed a 
commission of five men to succeed them, violating traditioa after 
tradition, and discarding particularly those happy havens for inef- 
ficiency and corruption, the double chamber system and divided 
powers. These results were so good that the neighboring city of 
Houston said, " Well, if that thing works so well in the wrecked 
city of Galveston, why can it not work well in a city that is not yet 
destroyed ? " and so they followed suit in Houston, and so it has 
gone on from those be^nings right through the country. The 
form of city government which has constantly and persistently been 
getting American cities into trouble is clearly doomed. We shall 
doubdess have a wide range of experiments in the search for im< 
proTcment, but it looks as if it would be pretty hard to get far 
away from the so-called commission form. 

The Galveston charter discarded the old form, root and branch, 
and pat all the powera of the city into the hands of a single board 
of five responsible persons, elected at large, and thus established 
concentration of power and responsibility. That was an enormous 
stride forward. From the point of view of efficiency, it covered 
the ground. It also attained simplicity. 

Kow, die spread of this sort of thing throaghont the country was 
greatly hastened by the work of Des Moines. There they retained 
the simplicity and efficiency of the Galveston form, but added a 
new, though, for permanently good results, probably indispensable 
feature, the power of direct popular control of Ute commission 
through the Initiative and Referendum and RecalL This gives 
what should be an effective means of controlling the city business, 
however the officers may be elected. In Galveston the way it has 
worked out, the publicity and oonspicuonsness attending aU that 
these five men do, has been such as to produce admirable results. 
In Dee Moines they not only have all that, but have secured more ; 
they have the Initiative, by which the people can pass a measure 
over the head of the council ; the Referendum, by which the people 
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ean, by popular vote, veto an act of the city coaucil ; and the Recall, 
whereby the people can remove a commisaioner from office before 
the expiration of his term. 

Nov, that Des Moines charter was adopted in 1907 and went 
into effect in 1908. The germination of the seed that was planted 
in Galveston in 1901 had been oomparataTely slow ; the growth 
was bound to come, bat other cities were getting the news and be- 
ginning to think. The word came to Cambridge and this ricinitf 
largely through President Eliot He, as some of you will lecollecti 
returning from a trip that he had been making among the Texas 
cities, told of the marvelous results that had been obtained, piin- ' 
cipally in Houston. He reported asking one of the commissioners 
how they ooold build all those schoolhonsea and bnild all those 
streets, and all that without a bond issue and with a reduction in 
the tax rate. The commissioner's reply, " We are getting a dollar's 
worth of government for each dollar's worth of taxes collected," 
arrested attention. This kind of news was being carried elsewhere 
and was taking effect. The spread of the commission form of gov- 
ernment then began in earnest, and became so rapid, and is now so 
rapid, that we do not hope to keep the literature for our charter 
campaign up to date ; it is changing so fast that I think our latest 
literature is already somewhat behind the times. This movement 
progresses in spite of the combined opposition, generally, of the 
pohtical machines of both parties and of all the other special int«r, 
ests that profit by a bod city government. There are Qtoee in a 
community who like to have the city administration mn with a lit- 
tle &voritiam here and there, and sometimes with a great deal of 
favoritism. They naturally make a point of standing in with the 
pohtical machines of bodi parties. 

Fine as the results had already been, and high as was the per- 
fection in form after the Des Moines contribution, it seemed clear 
that it would do no harm for us in Cambridge to Hde our time for 
a while. Better things still were likely to develop. 

Two years ago, the little city of Grand Junction in Colorado had 
scarcely been heard of ; but, like many another small place, it was 
destined to have a marked effect on the thought and practice of 
men. Two years sgo, Grand Junction adopted a new charter of 
the conunission sort, including all the good features oi the Des 
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Moines plan, but introdnoed a new system of electmg o£Scers — an 
attractiTe syetem of preferential voting. This seemed to certain 
citizens of Cambriclge to be the capsheaf, so to speak, of the devel- 
oping form of city charter. It then looked to them as if energy, 
experience, and political genius had developed what we might 
safely assome to be die standard modern form of American city- 
charter. It looked then as if we might assume that the type of 
coDstmctaon best adapted for the purpose, so far as our experience 
would permit it, had been worked out ; and the question at once 
arose, Would it not be a pretty good thing to give the citizens of 
Cambridge an opportunity to adopt an up-to-date charter of this 
kind ? It was in t^ fall of 1909 that that form of election was de- 
veloped and tested. The previous lack of so important an improve- 
ment was no doubt the reason why the Cambridge commission charter 
movement had not developed before. The ^pearance of preferen- 
tial voting is, at all evente, the main cause for this charter's coming 
up at this time, and since it is the greatest novelty of the charter, per- 
haps it will be appropriate for me to devote special attention to iU 

There seems to be aniversal agreement that the proper method 
of nomination is by non-partisan petition of a moderate number of 
voters — the number of signatures put as low as possible consistent 
with decorum. The idea is to give unorganized bodies of voters 
the least possible difSculty in putting a favorite in nomination. 
This aUowB the nominations to be perfectly free and open to any 
candidate for whom there could be any hope of election. In Los 
Angeles one hundred signatures secure a nomination ; in Spokane, 
twenty-five ; in Des Moines, twenty-five; in Lynn and Haverhill, 
twenty-five ; in fact, twenty-five is the usual figure. This resulte 
at once in the nomination of a lai^ number of candidates ; then 
tiie dilenmia to settle is, which candidates should win? Obviously 
it would not do to let all of these candidates go on the ballot, and 
leave it in the usual way for a plurality, which might, after all, be 
only a small fraction of the voters, to decide the issue. Such a de- 
cision might or might not be acceptable or endurable to the ma- 
jority. When a candidate is elected by a minority, nobody knows 
wheUier he is on the whole the preference of the majority or not 
Mayor Barry, for example, at the last election had less than half the 
votes cast for mayor. His vote, though a plurality, was a minority, 
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his two opponents having together more TOtes than he. The same 
is true of Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston. He had 47A72 votes ; his 
three opponents tc^ther, 48,184. A more striking illastratioD of 
the absurdity of tlw old syatem occuired in a recent election in 
Salem, vrhen Mayor Howard was elected by 1800 votes out of a 
total of 7200, There were five candidates, the vote was close, 
and 1800 safBced for a plurality and an election. Nobody knew 
whether Mayor Howard was the man the citizens of Salem wanted 
or not. To win by this system one need only to he the &vorite of 
the largest aingle group or organization. Nothing could be more 
dangerous. We have hitherto striven ^^nst this danger, and by 
one arbitraiy means or anotiier kept the nambei of nonunees low — 
a practice directly in violation of the cardinal democratic principle 
of readily secured nominations and a wide choice for the electorate. 
The excessive number of 6000 signatures required in Boston arose 
no doubt partiy from the &ncied necessity of keeping its number 
of nonunees down. Setting the required number of signatures low 
forced a radical change in practice. The expected, desired, and 
resulting large namher of nominees made it absolutely necessary. 

So what they did in Des Moines was to resort to the system of 
double elections, long familiar in western Europe, — to have two 
elections instead of one, — a primaiy and a final election, each re- 
quiring an election day. At the primary election the names of all 
tiie candidates appear on the ballot, arranged alphabetioally or by 
lot, and each voter pnta a cross after the name of his first choice for 
an ofBce. The two highest candidates then appear on the final 
ballot some days or weeks later, all the rest having been dropped, 
and the voters are forced to choose between these two. This is 
the plurality system, thinly disguised, with a great premium on 
organization and machine work. 

In Grand Junction they said: "Whatistheuseof two elections? 
Cannot we manage this with one election and do it a great deal 
more neatiy and safely, besides? We will arrange it so that the 
voter can mark not only his first and second choice for any one 
office, but as many *' other choices " as he likes. This will enable the 
voter to support every one of perhaps a lai^ number of good can- 
didates, as ^^ainst the machine or midesirable candidates. It 
will also destroy largely or entirely the great advantage long en- 
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BAILOT nXUSTHATING PREFERENTIAL VOTING 

As Embodied In the Koposed Hew Chaitsr foi Cunbildce, Hus> 



INSTRUCTIONS.— To vote for t, oaodidate make & croea (X) in the approprUte 
l^nce- 

Vote your FIRST choiee in Om FIRST column. 

Vote TOUT SECOND choice in the SECOND column. 

Vote ONLY ONE FUtST choice wd ONLY ONE SECOND chcuce for an}' one 
office. >l 

Vota in flie THIRD vibnaa for ALL THE OTHER CAin>IDA.TBS wbam jmt 
Irish to support. 

DO NOT VOTE MORE THAN ONE CHOICE FOR ONE PERSON, as only 
one choice will count for any candidate. 

If you wrongly msiA, tear or deface this ballot, return it and obtain another. 



CHE MAN TO 


BE 


ELECTED FOR EACH OFFICE 




--sisr- 


Chain 


Cbmw 


Chdoi 


Pa^Votkt 


FInt 
Choiw 


^^ 


C^ 


aualaE.Eusl» 








Our C. EnuHHi 








Champ Claik 








JohnMllsheU 








Mm A. O-OomiMi 








Stepheii CMwB 








Nalmi W. Aldrioh 
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H. W. WUay 








Williui B. Tift 
















JoMpli W. Folk 








■SESSA 








Robert M. LaFoDetle 








GMoid Plnehot 








Woodnnr WilsoD 








RichaidA. BailiopB 








WiUiun J. Brymn 
















CbAOBBer M. Depew 










Theodore RooBvslt 
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Bomfce Coekttui 










L«BlJ< B. Shaw 










Jk>hn A. SuUlraD 










Natbu Matthew 
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joyed by the oiaclmie, and, moreoTer, eliminate the objection to a 
lai^ numbei of candidates.'* 

The sample ballot (page 59) vbiob has been distribnted sho'ws 
hov the ballot would actu^y look. 

Ko7, tbis method of election not only does away with primaries, 
but it does a number of things besides. It means that a man may 
accept nomination for ofBoe without there being incumbent npon 
him the necessity for spending money, without even making a 
speech if be does not want to. Now we well know that soma 
of the most desirable candidates, particularly for city office, are not 
speech-makers and cannot or do not wish to spend money, and 
aboTO all things do not wish to pat themselTes in the position of 
baring tbelr motJTes misnnderstood or misrepresented, or go 
out a^dng for rotes. Under this ballot a large number of nomi- 
nees appear, and it is of no consequence, presumably, that any par- 
ticular one should win. It is important only that some one of the 
light type should win. Under the old system the candidate's ful- 
ure is bis party's failure, something supposed by bis supporters to 
bring great disappointment and harm. The new system eliminates 
that excess of strain and responsibility upon the candidate. No 
one man is singled out as a taiget for abuse or mud-slinging, unless, 
at least, the case ^amst bim is pretty strong. In &ct, the incen- 
tive is the other way. Unnecessary offense to voters whose second 
or other choice votes, if not first, are being angled for, is obviously 
to be avoided. In short, it goes a long way toward solving t^ 
problem of malting standing for office attractive to the right kind 
of citizens, whom we have found it hitherto hard to attract. 

Another thing that this ballot does will be a relief to the much 
berated element whit^ has ideals, conscientious scruples, and dif- 
ferences of opinion which lead to splits and which handicap them so 
severely in any effort against unscrupulous solidarity. It enables 
any body of voters automatically, quietly, and painlessly to get to- 
gether behind some candidate more or less perfectly representing 
the general views of that group. It practically eliminates the 
danger, usually fatal, of a split ticket, avoided readily enough by 
steam-roller methods of a machine, but not so easily avoided by 
people with scruples, self-respect, and pride; 

Now those who feel hopeful of getting decent city government in 
this country base their hope on the ^th that those who want tbe city 
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ran right are in the majority, divided nsnally, however, into hostile 
campB by party lines based on nothing more important than Trluch 
of two factions shall hold the city jobs and hand out the city favors. 
Now, if we can eliminate the false party issue and get the majority 
of the city together, as has been found possible in other cities, we 
shall have accomplished a great thing. With, tiiis ballot the num- 
ber of candidates may be large and include plenty of the best of all 
parties or no party, and in this way somebody satlsfactoty to tlie 
majority is sure to win if there ia anybody in the list who is suf- 
ficiently well and favorably known to secuie the support of the 
majority ; and if there is not, we get the next best thing, and the 
best possible with that list of nominees ; that is, the candidate who 
among all the others commands the largest following after a free 
and fuH eipression of choice by the votere. The voter, no longer 
limited to one choice, no longer has to treat all other acceptable 
candidates just as he does the most objectionable men in the list. 
Thoe, numerooa candidates will no longer split up the votes of a 
majority and contribute to the election of a plurality man who ia 
earnestly opposed by the majori^. With the proposed ballot each 
voter may vote for as many of the nominees as he likes and a 
plurali^ election cannot be obtained in defiance of the wishes of 
the majority, unless all the candidates are objectionable. 

The ballot that has been banded around has on it the names of 
thirteen candidates for mayor. I will improvise a ballot here to 
show bow the marking is done. 



VrnWajot 


Flrat 
Choice 


Second 
Choice 


Other 
Choices 


Smitli 






X 


Doe 


X 






Mason 








Bikes 








Boe 






X 


Aaquith 








Jones 




X 




Robuwon 






X 
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I Bappose there is a list of eight candidates as shown. The ai" 
langement of names is, as prescribed by the proposed charter, by 
lot, and not slphabeticallj. 

The voter's task is this : He notes the name of candidate Doe, 
-whom he prefers on the whole to any of the others. So he votes 
a fiist choice for him by patting a cross in the first column after 
his name. Then, being one of the right kind of citizen, consci- 
entious and devoted to the good of the city, he looks farther and 
notes that there are other good men nominated : that if Doe should 
not win t^ere would be no calamity. Jones is a good, satisfactory 
sort of man. He vould put him next. So he votes a aecoad. 
choice for Jones by potting a cross in the second column after 
his name. Then there are Robinson, Smith, and Roe. They are 
also competent and acceptable men. He does not want to vote 
against them, and so he votes an <* other choice " for each of them 
by marking for them in the third column. Note that he is not 
&ciag Ute usually impossible task of grading them in the order 
of his preference. This ballot makes it as easy as possible to vote 
for all his kind of candidates. There may be only one or two 
thoroughly objectionable candidates, and they should be thoroughly 
voted against by all the majority voters supporting all the major- 
ity type of candidate. The way it is likely to be is this : The 
boss knows very well that strength in the campaign does not lie 
in a multiplicity of nominees for tiie same office, and he there- 
fore will vety likely be successful in keeping candidates among 
his faithful down to one or two. A rival boss or two may put in 
candidates. The clientele of such candidates are likely to ballet — 
to vote for their own men and no others — and split the selfish 
vote. The grafter is likely to want one candidate and no other, 
for personal reasons, and so will vote no second or other choices 
for fear of beating his first choice. The other element are met 
by no such dilemma. They should mark freely for all good candi- 
dates, and tiieir victory is doubly assured — by being probably in 
a majori^ anyway, and by facing a Awtionally and selfishly divided 
enemy. Here is &e opportunity for self-respecting, conscientious 
persons to get together in such a way as to save the votes of each 
and every one of them. When the votes are counted, they may 
find to their surprise, as in Grand Junction, tiiat for the first time 
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in the memory of men tlwy have won, and deservedly. If you 
will look at the little slip which has been paased around, you 
will aee how it worked out The slip runs as follows: 

Pbaotioal Woeking of Pkbfeeehtial Voting 
Grakd Jdkctioh, Colobado, Noteubeb 2, 1909 

Total number of ballots cast 1,847 

Neceeeaiy for a majority 924 

B£Sin.I or TBB TOTES FOB 1U.TOB 

lit Id OtLer ComUuad OniUiMd 



D. W. Aupperle 

* W. H. Bannister 
N. A. Lough 

• E. B. Lntes 

E. M. Slocomb . 



739 
658 
243 
912 



Thomas M. Todd (Elected) 862 293 396 695 1,051 

1,799 1,231 1,326 

The two starred candidates for mayor, Bannister and Lutes, rep- 
resented Actions of tlie reactiouary interests against whom the 
□ew charter was aimed, the former being the strong candidate of 
that sort The progresflive opposition was divided and put up 
four candidates for the place. The situation was much the same 
as in the first election under the new Boston charter — with the 
striking difference that out there. Bannister, the Fitzgerald of that 
situation, did not get elected, as the result of the divided opposi- 
tion, or otherwise. There were 1847 votes oast, and in order to 
win this electaon a person must have a majority (924} in first 
choices ; or, fuling that, most have the highest number of firsts 
and seconds combined, provided it is a majority ; and fuling that, 
the one getting the highest total of all choices would win. The 
thoroughly objectionable candidate led in first choices, as was to 
be expected under tJie circumstances, and under our Massachusetts 
way of doing things, he would have been regarded the winner. 
But, as the figures show, he had only a few over a tbird of the 
voters behind him. The vote was nearly two to one against him. 
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Still I find it very di£Scalt to make Cambri<^ poUticiaiis see 
why Bannister ahoold not win. They not nnnaturally profess to 
feel outtaged that so strong a candidate was not seated. You will 
see that his opposition of about 1160 voters were simply divided 
into three or four camps, bat, thanks to the form of election, they 
sufFered no penalty and seemed a mayor acceptable to them, with 
two other candidates leading their arch enemy Bannister. 

To be more precise at this important point, and at the mk of re- 
peating to a slight extent for the sake of perfect clearness, I wish 
to add the following few comments on that election. 

The starred men were the anti-charter and minority candidates ; 
tiie others the pro-charter and majority candidates. 

Omitting reference to the Grand Junction practice of *' dropping 
the low man," — an unessential complication, not likely to be 
widely adopted, and without influence on this result, — the deci- 
sion was drawn from the foregoing figures as follows: 

There being no majority in First Choices, the Firsts and Sec- 
onds were added together. Then the leadii^ candidate. Bannister^ 
provided he had had a majority, would have won. 

There being no majority by combined Firsts and Seconds, the 
First, Second and Other Choices were added together, and Todd, 
the candidate then leading, won. 

Under the usual system the minority would have beaten the ma- 
jority and elected Bannister. 

Under the Berkeley, Des Moines, Haverhill, or Lynn plan, that 
of second elections, there would have resulted a bitter contest be- 
tween Aupperle and Bannister, and a forced choice between two 
candidates, neither of whom had a majority of the people behind 
bim. Moreover the practical certainty of having to go through 
such a campaign in order to be elected may well deter most men of 
the desirable sort from accepting a nomination. Such an ordeal is 
DO legitimate test of fitness for office. It has few terrors for the 
cheap self-seeker, but does deter the candidates we need. It is one 
of the great evils of our old style politics from which the system of 
second elections does not free us, but which the preferential system 
in great measure, at least, destroys. 

One of the features of all our charter meetings is to hold a mock 
election which shows exactly how this new system of election 
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works. When this method of voting was first proposed, we need 
to hear oocaaional remarbiB about its being complicated. At the 
BQggestion of a lady mnch interested in the charter, it was proposed 
that we make a praotioe from the start of giving the voters an 
opportunity aotnally to vote sDoh a ballot. This bad the expected 
eSeot. TSo talk of the ballot bmng complicated ever comes from a 
voter who has had a chance to try it The only opposition left is 
that readily asGiibable to a firm belief that it would actually work 
as intended. In other words, the opposition is now confined to 
the machine politacians, and those in their train. Even they make 
little effort to make it ^pear that it is complicated, 

Toa will now be given an opportunity to hold snch a mock 
election* nsing the ballots which have been distnbnted. One 
vote in the first colnmn for first choice ; one vote in the aeo- 
ond oolumo for second choice. You are not compelled to vote 
against your second and other choices, as onder the present system. 
With only one vote you have to treat all but your first choice — 
good, bad, and indifferent — alike j and under the new system of 
nominati(His there may be a dozen in the running for whom you 
would be prouder to vote thau any that come up under the present 
system. This ballot enables a voter to vote for all candidates of an 
acceptable type and i^ainst all candidates of other types, and thus, 
with the direct nomination power, for the firat time to express him- 
self satisfactorily at the polls. All this ought to help to arouse 
interest in politics among those who have lost it, or who, for better 
reason than they were aware of, never could get interested. 

Will yon please mark your ballots ? 

If the ballots are ready and if you will be good enough to pass 
them to the aisles they will be collected and counted. It will not 
take very long to produce the results.^ 

We observe that the prime reason that the pnblio will has not 
prevailed ui our cities is because selfish interests have succeeded in 
getting in between the people and their business. Those minor 
interests generally operate through the political party machine. 
Now the machitia is a necessity under our cumbersome system. 

* Thereenltofthiamocbelaotioiiwaa toonTeoohedby teUeTflandanDonnoed 
to the audience. The result wae ot no penoaneiit value and bo is not recorded, 
bat the experiment appeared to give oom|ilete eatiafaotion to the meeting. 
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The txaditiomd nunshackle form of govemmeut oould not be nm 
vithoat it But its largely iireeponsible character, its gieat power, 
and its need for money make it a tempting mark and in many cases 
an easy prey for those who find cash retams in making the ci^ 
government serve their private ends to the injury of the mass of 
citiz«n& 

To correct this kind of evil the system of nomination above de- 
scribed goes a long way. The eliminatioa of the party label helps 
also. Together they go far to destroy monopoly of nominationfi. 
The preferential ballot strikes at the likdihood of electing such 
candidates as the machines put on the ballot, and brings into iha 
field {^[tunst diern citizens of a type whom it was perfectly unrea- 
sonable to ask to nm under the old system. 

To bock up all tliis the short ballot principle is introduced. 
This greatly aids the voter, and still further works against the ma- 
chine system. The idea on which the short ballot is based is to fill 
by popular election so few oGBces and only such important and 
conspicuous ones as will get and hold the critical interest of the 
voter. The five snpervisois proposed in this charter, in place of the 
thirty-four now chosen by popular vote to do tlie same work, fall in 
with this principle — and tins point is much intensified by the tacb 
that they go out of office only one or two per year, leaving only one 
or two to be elected in any one year, and, including the school com- 
mittee, only three to four city ofiices to be filled by the voters in 
any one year. The ballots as passed around, calling for the filUog 
of all five supervisors at one election, would appear only at the fiist 
election under the charter. 

Under the proposed charter, five supervisors replace tiie mayor, 
board of aldermen, and common council — thirty-four men in all — 
and have all the executive and legislative powers of the city, save 
such as are reserved to the school committee and &e people Uteta- 
aelves, as I will ezplun later. Any fifty citizens can put on the 
ballot the name of liie candidate acceptable to them, and he accepta 
tiie nomination on just as good terms as any body of politicians 
can confer. There is no part^ label to float the nominees into 
power in the iaoe of incompetence, previous obeonri^, or bed 
record. 

All this pots the government right into the bands of the people. 
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-with tail hope of saoceas. With men m positions of great pub- 
licity, the opportunity to get credit for good work is a powerful 
incentive. The spirit of this modem democratic movement is that 
human nature is pretty sure to be sound, but that it should be 
given at least half a chance. If we put these carefully selected 
men in a position of power, where the good they do will be appre- 
ciated and credited to the right ones, we shall get good reeulta. 
There is an opportunity for good to be done, some of it long 
neglected, in any city. Cambridge is no exception. 

Then, under the proposed charter, the people themselves are 
given power, if anything seriously objectionable happens or is 
threatened, to step in and exert <Urect control of their business, 
through the InitiatiTe, Beferendnm, and Recall. These are the best 
means that have been devised for such emergency work, and they 
have already done great service in this country and elsewhere. 
They furnish the means for final and effective control that the 
public requires for its safety. 

Then we provide a reasonably long term for these supervisors, 
three years, in which a man can learn his basiness and work out 
and execute a policy. We propose to pay a salary large enough 
so that men of the type generally believed to be capable of doing 
this wort could at least live on it. Then, by this system of 
elections, by which a man can take a nomination with a minimum 
of risk to peace of mind, pocket, or reputation, we could hope to 
get the right kind of man into ofiGce. We have given them great 
power to do desirable things, and the least possible power to do un- 
desirable things. We have arranged it 80 that credit would go to 
whom credit is due. We have arranged it so that the government 
and the citizens shall be in the closest possible relations, so that citi- 
zens with right purposes can be of the greatest possible effective- 
ness with the least possible sacrifice. This wUl train the citizens 
to increasing efficiency, and make good results permanent, and in 
large degree self-sustaining. 

In this charter we have brought together all the best features of 
work of the last decade of American city charter making, carefully 
adapted to Cambridge and Massachusetts conditions. 

We have in this charter these charaeteristios which have been 
productive of nothing but success so far in this coontry, and it is 
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believed that they ore Bomid principles, namely, umplicity, concen- 
tration of aat^ority and responsibility, and responsiveness to the 
pablio vilL 

At this point it seems appropriate to record the names of the four 
others incladed witdi the speaker in the gronp of five who took it 
upon themselves to prepare the original draft of the charter and 
introduce it into the l^pslatore in the session of 1910. They vere 
Lawrence G. Brooks, Artbor N. Holcombe, John R. Nichols, and 
Russell A. Wood. F. Lowell Kennedy also gave the work cordial 
and important encouragement from the start, and appeared as one 
of the petitioners for the )aOs in the legislature. Messrs. Hol- 
combe and Nichols, not at Uiat time registered voters in Cam- 
bridge thoi^b since having become such, did not appear in the list 
of these four petitioners. Of course, many others, too numerous to 
mention here, and generally included in published lists of commit- 
tees of the Charter Association, helped with encouragement and 
suggestions of the greatest value, but out of Hub long list no one 
who knows the high quality and great extent of bis unheralded 
assistauce as counselor and ezecutave will grudge a special record 
here of the name of Repaid Mott Hull. 

Now, as an illustration of how charters of this kind actually 
operate, the experience in Spokane may interest you. There is a 
ci^ the mze of Cambridge, with five offices to fill, each office with 
a four-year term, each with a five-thousandrdollar salary, requiring 
for nonunataon only twenty-five mgnatores. The result was ninety- 
two candidates for five offices, offering an adequate range of choice 
to the voters. The number of votes cast was 22,0&8 ; 7000 women 
had registered in the few mouths that had elapsed since their en- 
frandusement by the state. This- was their first election of any 
kind, and the first experience of the men with this kind of ballot. 
There was no difficulty and no confusion. Of those ninety-two 
candidates, the five men who won had none of them held an elec- 
tive city office. The politaciana were down and out. The citizens 
for the first time in their history had a cbanoe at something differ* 
ent and seized upon it The highest man, Robert Fairley, got a 
majority of firsfc^hoice votes. He was the only one who did. 
Moreover, he had the support in first, second, or other chcaces of 
three quarters of the voters in the city. He bad become widely 
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and favorably known as an appointiye city officer. He bad long 
served aa city comptroUec. 

Tbe four men next in favor wete as follows : 

No. 2 in popular cboice, W. J. Hindley, VBS a leadii^ Congre- 
gational clergyman. He bad neveT been iu public life before ex- 
cept as a leader in the ungle tax movement, and as active, virile 
defender of civic i^bteousness generally. A fine orator, and widely 
respected. 

Tbe next man, C. M. Fassett, was tbe President of tbe Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce, one of the most successful and most re- 
spected business men of tbe Northwest, like Mr. Hindley, a single- 
taxer. He was elected during bis absence from the city, indicat- 
ing a kind of politics we have not yet enjoyed in tlus part of the 
country. He took no part in the campaign beyond signing his 
acceptance of the nomination, and writing two or three letters 
home which were pablisbed in Ibe local papers. 

The next, D. C. Coates, had been a leader in &» charter cam- 
piugn, formerly Lieaten&nt-Oovemor of Colorado, member of a 
typographical union, a socialist who bad won tbe respect and con- 
fit^Qce of former opponents and of the pablio generally. 

The fifth, L. A. Hayden, was a prominent lumberman, a very 
sncceasfol man of high ideals. 

None of these four, by the way, was then sufficiently widely 
known to secure the votes of a majority, even upon the addition 
of first, second, and other choices. 

The correspondent who furnished me the foregoing information 
was careful to point out that tbey were not only men of responsi- 
bdlity and standing, but tbey were men of high civic spirit, inter- 
ested in the pnblic good. Those five men were chosen, and the 
people were del^bted not only witii tbe result, but with the high 
tone of the campaign. 

Yon do not strike a politician until yon get to No. IS. Not only 
tbe first five, but the first twelve names in tbe list were names of 
people who had never been in elecUve office ; tbey were men, suc- 
cessful in business and ordinaiy vocations, of a type qnite different 
from the ordinary politician. The ex-mayor, the man who was 
mayor when the charter was adopted, was a man against whom 
litUe or nothing could be said, but be was a member of the old 
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regime and came in no better than thirteenth. No. IT was the next 
of a similar type, and so on down. The &ct remains that Spokane 
has had an entire change in the rules, and they are veiy pleased 
with it. 

We may take a little satisfaotion here in Cambridge from the 
iact that they adopted this pieferential ballot in Spokane veiy 
largely because they knew it had obttuned such favor here in Cam- 
bridge ; it is very gratifying to me to feel that we here In Cambridge 
have helped teacti the Pacific Slope progressivism. They simply 
worked out the charter and voted on it and got it into operation in 
a total campaign of six months. But there they require no action 
by the legislature for such a step. They have home rule for cities. 

Here in Cambridge we mean that these five supervisors shall be 
elected to specific office. Each candidate knows what office he is 
to fill, and the voter knows to what office he is electing him. This 
is no attempt to elect experte, but to secure men interested in Uieir 
departments, with a taste for their work, and in a position of re- 
sponsibility to the voters for its execution. This is worth a mo- 
ment's notice, for it is a somewhat new idea, but likely to giun 
in favor. Crrand Junction, Lynn, and Oklahoma City already 
enjoy this system, and Haverhill's experience with the more 
usual system led Lynn to take the step. The nsnal practice has 
been to nominate the men and elect five of them merely to the 
council at random to parcel out the work among themselves as 
best they may — a practice tending to irresponsibility and inefB- 
ciency unless exceptional men are put in power. 

Now, having devoted so much time to Uie history and contents 
of the proposed new charter for Cambridge, it becomes an easy and 
short task, in closing, to point out its meaning. 

It opens the brightest opportunity we have ever had in this city 
for an actual realization of the principles laid down a centoiy and 
a third ago in this city, on the soil of this University, by a graduate 
of this University, John Adams, and ratified by the people of this 
Commonwealth as the foundation of their organic law, namely : 

" All pover residing originally in the people, and being derived from 
them, the several magistrates and officers of government, vested vith 
authority, whether legislative, executive, or Jadicial, are their substitutes 
and agents, and are at all times scooontable to them. . . . 
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" In order to prevent those who are vested with anthority (rem be- 
coming oppreaeoro, the people have a right, at bu(^ periods and in such 
manner as they shall establish by their tnxa» of government, to canse 
their public officers to retnrn to private life ; and to fill np vacant places 
by certain and regular elecUons and appoiotmeDts. . . . 

" Government is instituted for the common good ; tor the protection, 
safety, prosperity, and happiness of the people; and not for the profit, 
honor, or private interest of any one man, family, or class of men." 

These are principlea as impregiiable to^y aa vrben they were 
written. In faot, I think it may be said that their violation, par- 
ticularly the violation of the last sentence quoted, is the cause in 
a nutshell of our political and economic troubles. I think we need 
no new doctrine, only effective ways to get the old doctrine into 
effect. To get the full result desired we most, in these later days, 
add two things, — more effective means for the use of the people 
in asserting their supremacy, and more &yoiab1e conditions for the 
development of the right leadership. The people must have more 
power to do with, aad more knowledge wlUt to do against those 
who would pervert government to the profit of some one man or 
set of men. This charter, I consider, includes as complete a list as 
is to-day practicable of what the people mast have to secure the 
requisite power. The existence of this power, within the reach of 
all the citizens, will foster and develop the leadership, if anything 
will, — our great educational system, and the memory and example 
of the unselfish leaders of the past greatly assisting. 

The nine striking features of the charter which, I believe, will 
operate so powerfully to tning into effect the purposes of our Mas- 
sachosetts BUI of Rights are : 

1. Direct and Easy Nominations, vritbout regard to ward lines : 
to check parl^ domination and g^ve voters wide choice. 

2. Short Ballot : to permit easy and intelligent voting. 

8. Preferential Voting: to eliminate primaries, to encourage 
competent men to stand for office, and to permit a real choice from 
a lai^ number of candidates, with minimum cost and effort. 

4. Long Term and Adequate Salary : to render puUio office ac- 
ceptable to competent men. 

6. Small, compact Council with large powers, combining the ex- 
ecutive and legislative f mictdons : to secure efficiency. 
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6L PnUiclty 

7. The Initiative 

8. The Referendom 

9. The Recall 
This list, if snpplenieDted by two other items, would inolnde about 

the whole that has been accomplished since the adoption of the 
constitution of this Commonwealth in the way of improved gov- 
emmeotal macfaineiy and practices, and little in this list dates in 
this country at least from before the last decade. 

The two items which I have not mentioned and which it is a par- 
ticnlar pleasure to mention here in this presence — In the presence 
of yonr President, Mr. Dana, who has so efiQciently led in their 
adoption — are the merit system and the Australian ballot, and 
without the latter, at least, this charter could not have come to 
pass. 

More still must be done to complete tiiis kind of work in State 
and nation, and various corrupting economic fallacies and abuses 
must be eliminated from our thought and life before we can secure 
permanent security and peace, but, whatever form such work may 
take, I believe it Is bound to be part and parcel with this charter 
in attempting to establish a government " for the common good ; 
for the protection, safety, prosperity, and happiness of the people ; 
and not for the profit, honor, or private interest of any one man, 
family, or class of men." 

At the concluBion of Professor Johnson's paper the meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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October 26, 1010— October 24, 1011 



Dotuyr 
Cakbbidob, Crrr op . 



Caubbidob, Pimuo Libkabt . 

ChKUOO HlSTOaiCAL SoaxTT . 
Co^ Gkobqb HowLura* . . . 

Daba, Bichabd Hembt, 8d . , 

GozzALDi, Hbs. Mabt Isa- 

HoLHza, JOHH Albxbt .... 

HOV^ ASCHIBALD HoitKAT . , 



DeterijAion 

Address of the Mayor of Cambridge, 
with the Anuaal Beports, 1908- 
1910. 2 V. 
Harvard Graduates' Mag«ziiie, mus- 
ing DOS. (see below, under Howe, 
A. M.) 
Oliver Wendell Holmee, 1809-1909: 
works of Holmes. From the Cam- 
bridge Public Library Bnlletin 

Jinnual Report, Oct 81, 1910 

[Framed] Page of Vicksburg News- 
paper, printed oo back of wall 
paper, July 2, 1863 

Speeches in Starring Times, and Let- 
ters to a Son, by R. H. Dana Jr., 
1910 

SoQvenir Postals (2) of the Cooper- 
Austin and llie Stone Hooees 

l^pewritten Hannscripts (2), on the 
Estate of Ebeoeser Frost on Men- 
otomy Boad, and Elder Edmund 
Frost — his Homestall 

Blue Book of Cambridge, 1908 

Harvard Graduates' Magazine, Vols. 
I-XIX, Oct, 1892-JuDe, 1911, par- 
tial set (complete from above) 

Historical Sketches of some Members 
of the Lawrence Family. 1888 

John Wilson, by Frank E. Bradish 
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Donor. De»erxption. 

QninqneoDial Catalogue of the Offl- 
cera and Gradaates of Harrard 
University, 1686-1895 
Who's Who ia America, 1908-1909 
Zlldtoib State Hibtobicu. Li- 

BEAET CoUections, Vols. VI-VIL 2 v. 

Illinois Statb EUstobioal So- 

ciBTY Journal, Vol. n, N& 4, Jan., 1910 

Lanoastbr CoDHTr (Fa.) His- 

TOKiCAi. SociETT Papers read, Vc^ XIV, No. 4, Vol. 

XV, No8. 1-7, Oct, 1910-Sept, 
1911 

Lakx, William C. An Old-Time Society [The Cambridge 

Homane Society], by Arthur Gil- 
man 
Tvo CiviUzations : an Oration, by J. 
A. Fox 
LBOHursiEB H18TOBICAL So- 

ciBTi Exercises at the Unveiling of the 

Boulder marking the Site of tiie 
First House erected in LeomiDster, 
1725 
LoTBLL HiaroBiCAL Society . ContribntionB,VoLI,No.I, Jnly,1911 

MAS3ACHDSETTa HlSTOBICAL So- 

cmTT proceedings, Vol. XUII, Oct., 1909- 

June, 1910 

Hatthewb, Albebt Letters of Deanys De Berdt, 1757- 

1770. Beprint from the Publica- 
tions of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts 
A Sacrament Certificate, 1673. Be- 
print from the PublicatioDs of the 
Colonial Society of Masaachosetts 
Sir Matthev and Lady Holworthy. 
Beprint from the Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Masaachusetts 
MxDFOBD HisTOBiCAi. SociETr . Historical Register, Vol. XIV, Noa. 

1-2, Jannaiy and April, 1911 
New EitGLAKD Historic Gek- 
EALOQiCAL SociBTT Kew England Historical and Genea- 
logical B^ter, 1910-1911 
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KOBTOK, RuPEBT 

Ohio Statk Abcbabolooical 
AMD Historical Socistx . . 



Oklahoma Histobical Socibtt 

Obiqok Histobical Sociztt . 

pekkstlyamia socieit 

Saumdebs, Miss Uabt 

UsrVEESITT- OF ToBOKTO .... 



UKITBBSITIf or VkBUOKT AMD 

Statb Agbicoltubal CoLLxas 
ViMELiMD Histobical ahd Am- 

TIQUABUK SOCIETX 

ViBoiNiA Historical Socxett . 



WiLLABD, Miss Sdsakha . . . 



Description. 
Cambridg« Epitaphs 

Quarterly, VoL TfTTT, Noa. 8-4, Vol. 
XX, Nob. 1-5, July, 1910-JaIy, 
1911 

Historia, Vol. I, Nob. 8-4, March 15 
and Dec. 20, 1910 

Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 4, Vol. XII, 
No. 1, Dec., 1910-March, 1911 

Year Book, 1911 

Seven Pictures 

BeTiew of Historical Publications Re- 
lating to Canada, Vols. XIV aud 
XV, 1909-1910 

Catali^e, 1910-1911 

New Jersey Annual Report, Oct 11, 
1910 

Virginia Magazine of History and 
Bi<%rai>hy, VoL XIX, Nos. 1-1, 
1911 

Address to the Members of the Bar 
of Worcester County, Massacha- 
setts, Oct 2, 1829, by Joseph 
WiUard 

John Bartlett. From the Proceed- 
ings of the American Academy of 
Arte and Sciences, Vol. XLI 

NatoralizatiOQ in the American Col- 
onies, by Joseph Willard. 1859 

Prayer, by the It«T. Dr. Lathrop, and 
Eulogy, by Professor Webber, at 
the Funeial of the Ber. Joseph 
Willard, with a Sermon by tbe Bev, 
Mr. Holmes 

Story of a Concord Farm and its 
Owners 

[Thirty-seTen Manuscript Sermons] 
by Ber. Joseph Willard 
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NECEOLOGT 

The original obitiurj aketchea, of which moat of the foUowing are abetracta, 
ate kept oa file in the Sodei^'a collection. 

BBGDLAB HEMBEBS 

BocTOM, Mbs. Eliza. Janb, died at Cambridge, May 20, 1911. She 
was born at Lowell, Hasa., Aagost 19, 1886, the oldest child of the 
Hon. John Nesmith, of Lowell, Mass., and Eliza ThoDo (Bell) NeBmith. 
Her mother waa the daughter of John Bell, who was Governor of New 
Hampehire. Her early years were spent in Lowell, where her father 
was a man of wealth and promioeace. She was educated at Bradford 
Academy. She married, December 4, 1873, John Bell Bonton, then of 
New Yoiic, who was also a grandaoo of GorerDor John Bell. Mr. 
Bonton was a graduate of Dartmouth College, and was one of the 
editors and owners of the "New York Joornal of Commerce^" For 
many years Mr. and Mrs. Bonton lived in New Tork, aad at East 
Orange, N. J. In 1889 Mr. Boatoo retired from boeiness, and they 
came to Cambridge to live, and thereafter made it their home, thon^ 
spending mach of their time in foreign traveL Mr. Bonton died Novem- 
ber 18, 1902. Both Mr. and Mrs. Bootoo were intensely patoiotio. 
Mr, Boatoa was the author of a number of books, but the one in which 
they both took an especial interest was entitled '< Uncle Sam's Bible." 
Mrs. BoQtoD possessed much literary ability and was much Interested in 
art and literature as well as in public atFairs. She was fond of travel 
She was a charter member of the Society of Colonial Dames of New 
Hampshire, and a charter member of the Hannah Winthrop Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution of Massachusetts. She 
wrote patriotic odes for each of these societies and was much Interested 
iu their work. She was a Unitarian in religion, and was active in the 
work of the Unitarian Church at East Orange. 

DcsANT, HoH. William Bullabd, died in Cambridge, October 4, 
1911. He was bom in Barre, Mass., September 29, 1844, the son of 
Rev. Amos BuUard and Mary Ann Dnrant He graduated at Harvard 
in 1865, received the degree of A.M. in 1868, and in 1869 received the 
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d^ree of LL.B., from the Harrard Law School. He was actively 
engaged in the practice of the lair ontil his death, having bis office in 
Boston. In 1879 he married Caroliae B. Aldrich, daoghter of Judge 
P. B. Aldricb, of Worcester. She and three eons, Aldrich, Henry W., 
and William B., anrriTe him. Soon after fiDiBhi[^ hie edacation he 
changed hie name to William Bollard Durant In 1880 and 1881 he 
was a member of the Cambridge Common Council. From 1690 to 1893 
he was a member of the Honse of Bepresentatives and was a State 
Senator in 1891 and 1896. From 1899 to 1906 he served as President 
of the Cambridge Water Board. At the time of his death he was a 
Director of the Charles Biver Ifational Bank and a Trustee of the 
Cambridge Savings Bank. He was a r^pilar attendaat at the Shepord 
Congr^ational Church. 

HALt, the Rav. Edwabd Hesst, died in Cambridge, Febmary 22, 
1912. He was the eldest son of the Rev. Edward Brooks Hall and 
Harriet (Wore) Hall, and was bom in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 16, 1831. 
He fitted for college at the High School in Providence, S. I., where bis 
father was settled for more than tiiirty years as the pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Chnrch. He graduated from Harvard with the Class of 1851. 
He attended the Harvard Divinity Schocd, where be graduated in 1S55. 
In 1902 Harvard conferred on him the d^pwe of S.T.D. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Socie^, and served as a mem- 
ber of its Council for two years following the annual meeting of 1907. 
He was also a member of the American Antiquarian Society and a 
member and cotincillor of The Colonial Society of Uossachusetts. 
Dr. Hall held three pastorates over Unitarian churches — the first at 
Plymoath, the next at Worcester, and the last in Cambridge. He was 
installed as minister of the First Parish and First Church in Cambridge 
(Unitarian), March 30, 1883. He resigned his pastorate March 81, 



HioomsoK, Thoius Wentworth, died in Cambridge, May 9, 1911. 
He woe bom in Cambridge, December 22, 1823. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1841, and from the Harvard Divini^ School in 1847. He 
married, September 80, 1847, Mary Elizabeth Channing, daughter of 
Dr. Walter Channing. She died September 2, 1877, at Newport, B. I. 
In 1847 he became the pastor of tbe First BellgiouB Society at New- 
bnryport, then ostensibly Unitarian, and remained as such for over two 
years. While at Newbnryport he became an anti-slavery candidate for 
Congress. From 1852 to 1858 he was io charge of the Worcester Free 
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CbnrclL In 1854 be was indicted, with Theodcve Parker, Wendell 
I%illips, and others, in connection witii the attempted rescne of An- 
thony Bnrne, a fogitive slave. November 10, 1862, he became Colonel 
of the Pint Sonth Carolina Volnnteers, afterwards the Thirty-third 
United States colored troops. He was wounded and disabled, Jol; 10, 
1863, and resigned in October, 1864. In Febmary, 1879, he married 
Mary P. Thacher and settled in Cambridge. He was President of the 
Colonial Clnb, and his portrait hangs in its dnb house. He served in 
the Legislature of Massachnsetts in 1880 and again in 1881. For three 
years he was a member of the State Board of Edacation. For seven 
years he served as state military and naval historian. He was honored 
by the Western Reserve and by Harvard University with the degree of 
LL.D. He was President of the Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Socie^. He was Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Corresponding Member of the Royal Society of Canada, 
Member of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, and Member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. His wife and danghter, Mrs. 
Mai^aret W. Barney, snrvlve him. For a (nller acooont of Mr. Hi^tn- 
Bon, see the report of the meeting held in Sanders Theatre, which will 
appear in Vol. VII of the Proceedings of this Society, 

Nichols, Db. Josm Tatlok Griuuir, died at Little Boar's Head, 
N. H., August 2!>, 1911. He was bom in Portland, Me., August 11, 
1837, the eldest son of Dr. George Henry Nichols and Sarah (Atberton) 
Nichols. His early years were spent at Standish, Me. He graduated 
from the Harvard Medical School in 1859, being one of those selected 
to read his thesis at the gradnating exercises. Dr. Nichols settled in 
Cambridge in 1859 and continued a resident ontil his death. He 
married, October 2, 1867, Helen WaUams Gilman, danghter of Dr. 
John Taylor GQman of Portland, Me., and Helen Angusta, his wife, 
danghter of Hon. Benel Williams of Augusta, Me. He was a member 
of the Standing Committee of the First Parish in Cambridge, and was 
Chairman of the Committee from 1887 to 1902. He was a visiting phy- 
sician at the Cambridge Hospital from 1884 until 1903. He was Presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Savings Bank from 1904 to 1911. His wife and 
two of his children survive him. Few a fuller account of Dr. Nichols, 
see the paper read by Mr. Oscar F. Allen, wtdch will appear in 
Vol. Vn of the Proceedings of this Sodety. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 
1911-1912 

President Richard Heiirt Dana 

(Akdrbw MoFarland Davis 
Edwabd Hbnbt Hall 
Abchibald Muhrat Howe 

Seeretary Arthur Drinkwatbr 

Treastarar Hbnrt Hbebbrt Edes 

Curator Glabbhcb Walter Atbb 

The Council 
Clarence Walter Ater Hbnbt Hbrbebt Edes 
HoLUS Russell Bailbt Mart Isabella Gozzaldi 
Frane Gatlord Cook Edward Hbnbt Hall 

Richard Henrt Dana Archibald Murrat Howe 

Andrew MoFarland Datis Wiluau Coolidqe Lane 
Arthur Dbinxwateb Alice Mart Longfellow 

Williah Rosoob Thateb 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY THE COUNCIL 

1911-191S 

On the Early Boada and Topograph^/ of Cambridge. 

Stbfbxm Takoau, Ssabpleb, Edwaxd Johx Bbasdov, 

Edwasd BrssKU. Cooswxll. 

On the CoUeetiM of AMtograph Latere of Dittingvithed CUizetu of 

Cambridge. 

Albut BuBHiTXLL Hast, Wuxum Cooudob Lakz, 

BuniT Herbut Edbs. 

On atelehee oflfoted Ciiizent of Camin-idge. 

Mart Ibabxlla Goezai-di, Edward Bumiix Coqbwxu, 

Samuxl Fraxois Batcbkldrr. 

On the Ck>Ueaion and Preservation of Printed and Manuaer^t Materiai 

WiLUAH CoousQE Lakz, Clarxbcb Waj-ter Atsb, 

Edwix Blaisdxu- ^ItlM- 

On Pttblieation. 

Clawekce Waitkb Atsb, Wnxux Cooliimi Lax^ 

HiMRT Hrrbbbt Eosa. 

On Memoirs ofDeeeaeed ManberB. 
WnxiAif KoeooB Tbatbb, Holus Robbbll Bailbt. 

On (A« Ootkeiion of Oral Tra^tton and Sariy Lettere and other 

Documente of Citixene of Cambridge, 

Mart IsabruiA Gozzaloi, 

Maroarrt Jokbs Bbadbdrt, Gbacb OmM Scdddbx, 

Elizabrth Eixbrt Dana, Gkobob Qsirb WbiqhT( 

Uabt Hruui Dbakr, Sosahra Wiu.abd. 

On Auditing the Aeootmte of the Treantrer. 
AasBBW UcFablahd Datis. 

On the LongfeSow Centenary Medal Priae. 

WUXIAK BoecX>R TaATRB, 
El>VABl> BAHOa DBRVt CI.ABBNOR WaLTKB AtKB. 
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REGULAR MEMBERS 



Abbot, Mabiok Stanley 
Allen, Floea, Viola. 
Allen, Frank Auousma 
Xllbn, Mabt Wahb 
Allein, Oscab Fatettb 
Allison, Cabkib Josefhtnii 
Allison, Sttsan Carltls 
Aubin, Helen Wabher 
Aubin, Mabqabet Habhis 
Atbb, Clabence Wai/tbb 

Bailbt, Hollis Rtisbell 
Bailet, Mabt Febsis 
BANCBorr, William Auoa 
Babnabd, Claba Evbhett 
Batcheldeb, Charles Fobteb 
Batcheldeb, Lauba Poob 
Batcheldeb, Saudel FRANCia 
Bealb, Josbph Hbnbt 
Bell, SronaBTON 
BiOELOW, Fbancib Hill 
Biqelow, Melville Madison 
Bill, Caboune Eliza 
Blajce, Jakes Henbt 
Bush, Abiadne 
BLODQBrr, Wabben Kendall 
*Bo[rTON, ilLizA Jane Nebhith 
Bbadbubt, Mabgabbt Jones 
Bbasbiiby, William Fbothino- 

Bbandoh, Edwabd John 
Bboce, Adah Leila Cone 

BbOOKS, ABTHtTB HeNDBICES 



BmjlNCH, Ehj,EN StISAN 

Buhstead, Josephinb Fbee- 

MAN 

Cabbuth, Anna Kent 
Cabrdth, Chablbh Theo- 
dore 
Cabt, Emua Fobbbs 
Clabs, Elizabeth Hodoes 
Cobs, Mabt 

CooewELL, Edwabd Rdssell 
Cook, Fbank Gatlord 
Cornb, William Fbedbrice 
Cox, George Howland 
Cbothebb, Samdel McChobd 
CuTTEB, Watson Grant 

Dallinqeb, Willlui Wilbeb- 

FORCB 

Dana, Edith Longfellow 
Dana, Elizabetth Ellert 
Dana, Hbnbt Wadbwobtq 

Longfellow 
Dana, Ricrabd Henbt 
Davis, Andbew McFabland 
Davis, Eleanob Whttnet 
Deane, George Clement 
Deiane, Mabt Helen 
Deane, Wautbb 
Dodge, Edwabd Shebbian 
Drew, Edward Bangs 
Deinkwateb, Arthub 
Ddnbab, William Habrison 
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•DuRAMT, William Bullahd 

I^UBBELL, HabOIiO ClAKEB 
Edes, GhaCB WiLUAlfSON 

Edes, Eenbt Herbebt 
EuoT, Charles William 
Elliot, Grace Hopeinbon 
Eliot, Sahuel Atkins 
Ellis, Helen pEmcE 
EUEBTON, Epbrahc 
Etarts, Fbbscott 

Fablow, Lilian Hobsfobq 

Fenn, WnxiAH Wallacb 

Fbssenden, Mabion Bbown 

FiSKE, Ethel 

FooTE, Mabt Bru>ford 

Forbes, Edward Waldo 

Ford, Lilian Fisk 

Ford, Worthinqton Chaun- 

CBT 

Foster, Francis Apthobp 
Fox, Jabez 
Foxcroft, Frank 

Gamwell, Edward Francis 
Goodwin, Amelia Maceat 
GozzALDi, Mart Isabella 
Grat, Anna Lyman 
Gray, John CmniAN 

Hale, Edwin Blaibdbll 
Hall, Edward Henht 
Hall, William Sticknbt 
Harris, Euzabbtb 
Hart, Albert Bubhneix 
•HiOGiNSON, Thomas Wbnt- 

worth 
Hildreth, John Lewis 
Hill, Frederic Stanhopb 
Hodqes, Geobqe 
HoppiN, Eliza Mason 



HoBfiFORD, Katharine 
Houghton, Alberta Manninq 
Houqhton, Elizabeth Harris 
Houghton, Rosebhtsb Oilman 
Howe, Archbiald Mifrrat 
Howe, Arru Sabqent Da- 

WEU. 

Howe, Clara 
Hubbard, Phineas 

Irwin, Aones 

Jackson, Robert Tract 

Eellnkb, Maximilun LmoSAT 
Kendall, George Frederick 
Kershaw, Justinb Houghton 
KiEBNAN, Thomas J. 

Lamb, Harriet Fablet 
Lane, Wiluam Cooudob 
LEAvnr, Erasbcus Darwin 
Longfellow, Alice Mary 
Longfellow, William Pnr 



Lowell, Abbott Lawrence 

Marcou, Philippe Beianap 
McDdfpie, John 
McIntirb, Charles John 
McKknzie, Alexander 
Melledge, Robert Job 
Merbiman, Dorothea Fooix 
Merriman, Roger Biqelow 
Mitchell, Emma Mabia 
MoRisoN, AiTNE Theresa 
MoBisoN, Robert Swain 
Monroe, Emma Frances 
Mters, Jambs Jefferson 

'Nichols, John Tatlor Giuian 
Norton, Grace 
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Norton, Maboabet 
NoTis, Jaices AiKiNa 

Paine, Jaueb Lbonabd 
Painb, Mabt Woolson 
Pakkeb, Henbt Ainswokth 
Paslin, Franx Edson 
Parsons, Cabolinb Louisa 
§Peabodt, Cabounb Eusns 
Pebrdj, Franklin 
PicKBRiNa, Anna Atvood 
FicKEBma, Edward Charles 
PicKBBma, WnjjAU Henrt 
Piper, William Taqgard 
Potter, Alfred Claohorn 

Rand, Harrt Sbaton 
Reiad, Elise Welch 
Read, John 
Read, Williah 
Reardon, fbuuND 
Beid, Willlui Bernard 
Robinson, Fred Norris 
Ropes, James Hardt 
Russell, Etta Lois 
Saunders, Carrie HmmNO- 

TON 

Saunders, Herbert Alden 
Sawter, Dora Wbntworth 
Sawtbr, Gbobqb Augustus 
Bawybb, Gbobqb Carleton 
ScuDDER, Grace Owen 
Seaqratb, Charles Buhnsidb 
Sharplbs, Stephen Paschall 
Smith, Emma Gbiscom 
Stearns, Genevieve 
Stone, William Eben 
Storbr, Sarah Francis 



Taylor, Frederic Weston 
Thater, William Roscoe 
Thorp, Joseph Gilbert 
Ticenor, Florence 
TicKNOR, Thomas Baldwin 
Tillinghast, William Hop- 
kins 
Tindell, Martha Willson 

Notes 
ToppAN, Sarah Moodt 
Turner, Fbbdebick Jaceson 

Vaughan, Anna Harriet 
Vauohan, Benjamin 

Walcott, Anna Moerill 
Walcott, Robert 
Ware, Thornton Marshall 
Washburn, Henrt Bradford 
JWentworth, Amnib Louise 

Locks 
Wesselhobft, Mart Lbavitt 
Wesselhoept, Wai/teb 
White, Moses Perkins 
Whtiteuorb, Isabella Stew- 
art 
Whtitemorb, William Ejch- 

ARDBON 

WiLiiARD, Susanna 
Williams, Olive Swan 
WiNLOCK, Mart Peyton 
Worcester, Sarah Alice 
Wright, Georqb Gribb 
Wyman, Mast Morrill 
Wyuan, Morrill 
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BY-LAWS 

L COBPOBATE NaUB. 

THE Dame of this corp<»ation atull be '* Thx CiifBBiDOB His- 
TOSICAL SOCriTT." 

II. Object. 

The corporatioa is conBtitated for the pnrpoee of ooUeoting and pre- 
serving Books, Mannscripts, and other Memorials, of piocoritig the 
publication and dietribntion of the same, and generall; of promotii^ 
interest and research, in relation to the history of Cambridge in atdd 
Commonwealth. 

III. Geoulas Membebship. 

Any resident of the City of Cambridge, Maasaohosetts, shall be 
eligil)le tor r^nlar membership in this Society. Nominations for snch 
membersbip shall be made in writing to any member of tlie Cooncil, aud 
tbe persons so nominated may be elected at any meeting of the Connctl 
by a vote of two-tbirds of the members present and voting. Persona eo 
elected shall become members npon signing the By-Laws and paying 
the fees therein prescribed. 

IV. LiUIT OF BEOtHAR MeUBEBSHIF. 
The regular membership of this Society shall be limited to two 
hundred. 

V. HONORAHT MeHBEBSHIK 

Any person, nominated by the Council, may be elected an honorary 
member at any meeting of the Society by a rote of two-thirda of the 
members present aud voting. Honorary members shall be exempt from 
paying any fees, shall not be eligible for office, and eliaU bare no 
interest in the properly of the Society aud no right to vote. 

TI. Associate Mbubbbshif. 

Any person not a resident, bnt either a native, or formerly a resident 

for at least five years, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, shall be eli^ble to 
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associate memberahip in the Society. Nominatioiifl for anch member 
ahip shall be made in writing to any member of the Council, and the 
perBODs BO nominated may be elected at any meeting of tiie Council by 
a vote of two-thirds of flie members present and TOtiag. Associate 
members shall be liable for an annnal asaessment of two dollars eacl^ 
payable in advance at the Annual Meeting, bat shall be liable for no 
other fees or assessments, and shall not be eligible for office and shall 
have no interest in the property of the Sode^ and no right to vote. 



Vn. Skal. 

The Seal of tiie Society shall be ; Within a circle bearing the name of 
the Society and the date, 1905, a shidd bearing a representation of the 
Daye FrintiDg Press and crest of two books aormounted by a Greek 
lamp, with a representation of Hassacboaettfl Hall on the dexter and a 
lepresentation of the fourth meeting-hoose of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge on the sinister, and, nndemeatb, a scroll bearing the words 
Scrijita Manent. 

Tin. 0FPIOEH8. 

llie officers of this corporation shall be a Goundl of tliirteen members, 
having the powers of directors, elected by the Society, and a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary with the powers of Clerk, a Treas- 
nrer, and a Curator, elected out of the Council by the Sode^. All the 
above officers shall be ctiosen by ballot at the Annual Meeting, and 
shall hold office tor the term of one year and tmtil their successors shaU 
be elected and qualified. The ConncO shall hare power to fill all 



IX. BnTT 07 PRBSIDEKT AKD YlOB-PBBStDBNT. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of the Socie^ and shall be 
Churman of tiie Cooncil. In case of the death, absence, or incapacity 
of the President, his powers shall be exercised by the Vioe-Presidents, 
respectively, in the order of their election. 

X. Butt op Secbffabt. 

The Secretary shall keep Hie records and conduct the oorreapondenes 
of the Society and of the Coundl. He shall give to each member of the 
Society written notice of its meetings. He shall also present a written 
report of the year at each Annual Heeting. 
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XI. Ddtt of Tbeasubeb. 



Hie TTeasimr shall have charge of the funds and BecoritieB, and Bhall 
keep in proper books the acconats, of the corporation. He shall receive 
»nd collect all fees and other dues owing to it, and all donations uid 
testamentary ^fts made to it. He shall make all investments and dis- 
bnrsements of its fnnds, bat onl; with the approval of tiie CoandL 
He stiall give the Society a bond, in amoant and with sareties satisfac- 
tory to the Coancil, conditioned for the proper performance of his 
duties. He shall make a written report at each Annual Meeting. Soch 
report shall be audited prior to the Annoal Meeting by one or more 
aaditors appointed by the Council. 

XII. DUTT OP CUEATOB. 

The Curat<» shall have charge, noder the direction of the Coancil, of 
all Books, Manuscripts, and other Memorials of the Society, except the 
records and books kept by the Secretary and Treasnrer. He shaU pre- 
sent a written report at each Annual Meeting. 

XIII. Dorr op Coonoil. 

Hie Coancil shall have the general mani^ement of the properly and 
atFairs of the Society, shall arrange for its tneetings, and shall present 
for election from time to time the names of persons deemed qaalified for 
honorary membership. The Council shall present a written report of 
the year at each Annual Meeting. 

xrv. MEBrmoa. 
The Annual Meeting shall be held od the fourth Tuesday in October 
In each year. Other r^nlar meetings shall be held on the foorth Tues- 
days of Jannary, and AprO of each year, unless the President otherwise 
directs. Special meetings may be called by the President or by the 
Coont^. 

XV. Qdobom. 
At meetings of the Society ten members, and at aeetings of th« 
Coancil five members, shall constitate a qaormn. 

XVI. Pees. 

The fee of initiation shall be two ddlara. There shall also be an 

annual assessment of three dollars, payable in advance at the Aonaal 
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Meeting ; bnt any Begqlu Member shall be exempted from Qie annual 
pajrment if at an; time after his admission he shall pay into the 
Treasnry Fifty Dollars in addition to hie previons payments ; and aoy 
Aaaodate Member shall be similarly exempted on payment ot Tweaty- 
tre Dollars. All oommatationa shall tie and remain permanently 
fonded, the interest only to be used for current expenses. 

XVII. Ebsionation of Mekbeeship. 

All resignations of memt>ership mnst be in writJog, provided, bow» 
ever, tiiat (ailnre to pay flie annual assessment within six months after 
the Annual Meeting may, in the discretion of the Cooncil, be oonsidered 
a resignation of membership. 

XVIII. Akbndiiekt Of By-Laws. 

These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting by a rote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting, provided that the substance 
of the proposed amendment shall have been ioserted in the call for anoh 
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PROCEKDmOS 



THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



THE TWENTY-THIRD MEETING 

'T^HE TWENTY-THIED MeBTING of ThH CAMBRIDGE HlS- 

■■■ TOEICAL Society was held in memory of Thomaa Went- 
worth Hi^inson on the twenty-first day of December, 
nineteen hundred and eleven, at a quarter after eight o'clock, 
in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. 

The President, Richard Hbnrt Dana, presided. 

The order of exercises waa aa follows : 

IlRBODCCrORT BeMARICS RlCHABD HbHBT DaSA. 

FdBLIC CaBXER of ThOHAB WEtrrwOBTH HlGOINBOM, 

Hon. Sakuei. W. McCall, LL.D. 
The Helper of Woman's Cacbe .... Mbs. Lucia Aubb Mbad. 
The CinzKN and Nbiqhbor .... Bet. 8. &I. Crothers, D.D. 
Thk Mah of Letters Busa Febrt, LL.D. 

President Dana made the following introductory remarks : 

Ladibs and Gbntlbhbn, Mekbers of the Cahbeidgb 
Historical Socibtt: The Committee of the Cambridge 
Historical Society in charge of the proceedings this evening 
have permitted me, as President of the Society, to say a 
few words about Colonel Hig^nson's work in Cambridge 
politics. 
He represented Cambridge in the State liegislature for 
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two years, 1880 and 1881. The time at my disposal is too 
short for me to say more than that we were proud of him, 
and wished he might have continued to honor us with his 
presence in the General Court for many years thereafter. 
He showed his independence by opposing the bill for biennial 
elections — though it was favored by most of his prominent 
supporters — believing that on any issue not involved in the 
campaign a Representative, after hearing all that could be 
said on both sides, should act on his own best judgment. 

Beside running for Congress as Free Soil candidate in 
I860, before he came to Cambridge, he accepted in 1888 the 
Democratic and Independent nomination for Congress in our 
district agtunst Gen. N. P. Banks, then an old man, an ex- 
Governor, ex-Speaker of the national House of Representa- 
tivea, and a distinguished orator, the Republican candidate 
in a district that was supposed to be overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican. This was the year when President Cleveland after 
his first term was defeated by Mr. Harrison, and when there 
was a general return to the Republican party all over the 
country; and Colonel Higginson, too, was contesting the 
seat against a candidate about whose name had gathered 
much sentiment and even romance. Notwithstanding all 
these disadvantages, Colonel Hi^inson reduced the usual 
Republican majority by about one-half, ran ahead of the 
vote for Electors for President Cleveland in the district, and, 
I believe, prepared the way for the choice in the next con- 
gressional election of 1890, on the same platform and from 
the same district, of Mr. Sherman Hoar. In his letter of 
acceptance Colonel Higginson said in part : " It [the election 
of Mr. Cleveland] has put an end to the delusion that only 
one of the two great parties is truly patriotic or can be 
trusted with the government, this being a theory which 
strikes at the very root of Republican institutions. . . . For 
the first time in many years we have a president who prac- 
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tically leads both parties." And again : " Every party 
which elects upright men is entitled to the credit of their 
good action, just as every party which nominates unscrupu- 
lous men, or even takes them for its real leaders while going 
tirough the form of nominating some one else, drops to 
their level and is responsible for their misdeeds." 

During the campaign, being pressed to answer the ques- 
tion what he should do in Congress if a question came up 
from the Committee on Elections as to the admission of a 
certain member. Republican or Democrat, he replied : "What 
should I do as a Democratic member ? I should do just the 
same, I trust, as if I were a Republican member — look into 
the facts as they were and give my vote without fear or 
favor. You say, * It is easy to talk, but you would n't find 
it so easy when the pressure came.' What is the ' pressure ' ? 
What pressure need be brought to bear upon a man who is 
nominated by a party without his asking, without its asking 
for any pledges, nominated by acclamation, simply with the 
request that be should go to Washington and do what he 
thinks right? They say, 'It isn't so easy when you get 
there.' I dare say not. It is n't to do easy things that men 
are sent to Washington, I supposed ; I supposed it was to do 
difficult things. ... I don't say it is an easy thing for a 
man to stand up against his own party, but I think that 
every man who dares to represent this or any district of 
Massachusetts in Congress ought to be able to say as Dr. 
Channing said when he was asked what he would do under 
certain circumstances. He said : ' What I can do in the 
hour of trial may be doubtful, what I ought to do is plain, 
and what I desire to do is known to the Searcher of all 
hearts.' " 

Colonel Higginson was a regular voter at both caucuses 
and elections up to the very last, no matter how old or feeble 
he was or how bad the weather. In Cambridge municipal 
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affairs he waa a member of, and contributor to the various 
associations for good government that succeeded one another 
in this city. He presided and spoke at many of the cam- 
paign meetings, and bis name and influence were eagerly 
sought on every local issue ; but no one need think that he 
signed his name, as so many do, because requested. No 
matter how influential were the leaders of the oi^nization 
who brought a paper for his signature, he iUways, as I know 
from my own experience, asked the most searching questions 
and brought to bear his rich knowledge of men and policies 
before deciding what action to take ; and this care often re- 
sulted in improved wording of the circulars, and in some 
cases in a changed course of action. At political meetings, 
whether as speaker or presiding officer, he maintained the 
same self-possession and delightful sense of humor which so 
brightened his literary work. This is illustrated by one occa- 
sion when, Mr. Higginson being in the chair, two prominent 
members of the meeting became involved in acrimonious per- 
sonalities addressed directly to each other, and which became 
very bitter. Colonel Higginson rapped with his gavel, and 
in the sweetest and most quiet manner said, " Believing in 
the importance of parliamentary procedure, I shall ask the 
gentlemen hereafter to address their personal remarks to my- 
self." The idea of addressing such remarks to Mr. Higgin- 
son struck the whole meeting as so ridiculous that they burst 
into laughter and the ill feeling was immediately allayed. 

I shall ask the Chairman of the Committee in charge of 
this meeting to read a selection from a number of very inter- 
esting letters, — Mr. William Roscoe Thayer. 

Mb. William Roscob Thatbb. Mr. President, Ladies 
and Grentlemen: The date of this meeting, which falls on the 
eve of Colonel Higginson's birthday, unfortunately cornea so 
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near CliriBtmas that many of the persona to whom we sent 
invitations could not come. The many varieties of persona 
to whom invitations needed to he sent hore in upon me and 
the other members of the Committee the very wide contactt) 
of the man. I shall read three letters, brief letters, but I 
think each in a way shows not only a personal appreciation 
of Oolonel Higginson, but also that the manner in which each 
of the writers came into personal contact with him was very 
different from the others. The first is from the editor of 
" Harper'a Magazine ": 

Editosi^i. Boom, Habpbk'j MAOAsnn, Vtw Tokx. 
Decembsi 8, 1911. 
Dkab Mb. Thatbr: 

I r^et that I cannot be with you on the 2 1 st, bnt I most heartily Join 
with the Cambridge Hiatorical Society in its tribute to Colonel Hi^n- 
Bon, to whom America owes so maoh for what he was, for what be did, 
and for what be wrote. His association with Cambridge is most inti- 
mate in the minds of us all ; and for vivid portraitare of Cambridge life 
and society, and his disclosures of the men and women who gave distinc- 
tion to that earliest important seat of culture in America, no writer has 
done more. But if he dwelt lovingly and luminously where he was bom 
to dwell, he oould not be provincial — even Cambridge he delocalized 
and made national. In the field of practical service he gave everything 
he touched the same expansion, till it was cotermiuons with the Common' 
wealth — with humanity itself. 

Uniting with all his friends in loving and grateful memory, 
Tonrs faithfoUy, 

H. M. Au>SN. 

The next is from Henry Van Dyke : 

Atilom, PsiRoaTON, N. J. 
DuLB Hb. Thatkb: 

I am very sorry that a previoos engagement for Deceml>er 21st will 
prevent me from being present at the meeting to honor tiie memory of 
that tme American gentieman and delightful writer, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. There waa a fine course in his life, a sincere oottrtesy in 
his behavior, and a clear charm in bis written and spofaen words which 
made him distiagaiahed among hia brother-men and fellow-citizens, to 
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whose welfare he w«8 devoted ftnd in whose senrioe he f ought ftnd I&bored. 
He w&a yonng with vigor, and he grew old with grace. 

The rolling years remove familiar figures and bring new types of citi- 
zeoship and authorship. But they are not likely to bring a more sincere, 
devout, and gracious type of democratic aristocrat than Colonel Higgio- 
son. I feel his departure as a personal loss, and cherish his memory 
with affection and high regard. 

Sincerely yoniB, 

Hkmbt Var Dikk. 
DMwmbw 14, 1911. 

And the last ia dated at the Britiah Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D. C. : 

BaiTtSH Ehsamt, WtiBiNOTOit, DMembet 11, 1911. 
Dub Mb. Thatbb: 

Greatly to my regret I cannot be present at the ezerdses to commem- 
orate the character and services of my dear old friend, Colonel Thomaa 
WcDtworth Hig^inson. It would have been a pleasure to me to }oin in 
a tribute to the dignity and worth of a career always devoted to high 
ideals, as well as to the kindlioess and warmth of his nature. He was a 
grand specimen of the old Hew England type, unshaken in principle, fall 
of courage, strennons in good causes, and the example he set deserves 
to be cherished, not only by his friends, but by all who remember the 
Civil War period, and what Massachusetts did in those trying times. 
Believe me to be 

Very truly yours, 

JufBS Brtcc 

Mr. Dana. Substantially the same congressional district 
for which Colonel Higginson ran as a member of Congress 
in 1888 has been represented for a good many years by a 
member who has had the same characteristics for courage 
and independence of party rule which Colonel Hi^;insoa 
himself exhibited and which has not rendered him unpopular 
in this day of historic rebellion against all kinds of tyranny. 
You have all heard of him as a radical leader in affairs of 
our own time. I may say that the speaker has hurried on 
from Washington, where he was busy in the debates on the 
Russian treaty^ and he just barely got here in time for this 
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meeting, for which we are aH extremely grateful. I have 
the pleasure of presenting to you the Hon. Samuel W. 
McCall, representing this district in Congreaa. 

Mr. MoCall delivered the following address : 

PUBLIC CAKEER OF THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON 

The thing that most impressed me in examming somewhat care- 
fully the political career of Colonel Higginson was his readiness 
for public service witiiout regard to any personal distinctioa that 
might come to himself. In writing about his own life in 1898 he 
sud : " In looking back fifty years, I cannot pat my finger on five 
years when I myself was not performing some official service for 
the oity or State or both simultaneously," He served upon the 
School Committee in all the four places in which he resided. In 
three of them where there was a public Ubrary he was a member of 
its Board of Trustees, and in the fourth place, which had no library, 
he was a leader in the movement to establish one. He was one 
year at the head of the Ooremor's staff, two years in the State 
House of Representatives, three years on the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and seven years State Military and Naval Historian. 

This is simply liie record of his connection with the civil depart- 
ments of government. There remains his service in war and upon 
the lecture platform, which is next to the political platform, and 
where he did much tlkat was of an important public character. He 
seems to have enlisted for life in the puUic service. Much of 
what he did was gratuitously done, and idl of it was entirely 
disinterested. 

His service in the army was as colonel of a regiment, and when 
he retired because of the effects of an injury received in battle he 
might doubtless have retired with the rank above his own, but he 
thoi^^ht tjie rank of brigadier^neral would be too high for a 
civilian to live up to, and he preferred to keep his fighting rank. 
That same notion seemed to govern him in his civil career. He 
was animated not by a deeiie to win personal glory, but by a wish 
to render public service. 
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The first importaot part which be took in politioa was aa a can- 
didate for Coagnea m 1850 from the Newboiyport district. This 
nomination wag forced npon him, and after he had been chosen he 
attempted to get Judge Josiah Q. Abbot to ran in his place. Bat 
Judge Abbot declined on the ground that he would immediately 
get into quarrels with Sonthem members and would have to fight 
duels to which he was conscientiously opposed. If we may judge 
from Colonel Higgiuson's career, he might have made even more 
strongly the same objection, for while he was not of a quarrelsome 
disposition he never seems to have avoided a fight which came his 
way, and his whole lecoid shows that he was on very good terms 
with danger. His most important contribution to the campaign of 
1850 was the address which he issued to the voters of the Third 
District, and it will rank with the best politicid manifestoes of that 
time. It presents with great vigor the arguments ^^unst the 
slavery compromises of that year, and his argument acquired even 
greater force from the restraint with which he stated it. There 
was no vituperation, there was very little of personality, bnt there 
was a powerful statement of the evils of the Compromise, and ee- 
pecially of that part of it which related to the return of fu^tivo 
slaves and to permittii^ the new Mexican territory to enter the 
Union with slavery. He was willing to take his stand with the 
Free-soil parly, and declared that if he ever could find another 
party truer and wiser in freedom's cause, *' I trust I may be able to 
take any place tliat may be assigned to me in its ranks without 
ambition and without a fear." He was of course not elected, be- 
cause his party was in a small minority in the district. For the 
next ten years his public service was mainly upon the lecture plat- 
form and especially in support of the antislavery agitation. 

The first office of more than local importance that he ever held 
was that of captain of a company of volunteers near the beginning 
of the war. But before he saw active service in this position he 
was asked to take the command of the first negro regiment or* 
ganized in the Civil War. He accepted this post and was highly 
successful in it. His regiment was an untrained body of men, 
only recently out of slavery, and Higginson showed remarkable 
tact in controlling them and in establishing discipline. It scarcely 
needs saying that he displayed great coolness and courage nnder fire. 
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Not the least notable part of his public service was rendered as 
a member (^ the Maaaachusetts House of Beprasentatives. He 
ioTariably took the democratic position, not in the partisan sense 
but in the best meaning of that term. In his ** Cheerful Yester- 
days " he gires it as bia firm conviction that there never was an 
honester body of men than the two Massachosetts legislatures of 
which he was a member during the earl^ eigbtifls. That opinion 
of the general integrity of our legislatures is held by most of the 
men who have served in them and have had an opportunity to 
know them. Probably he was told by the press, as we are apt to 
be told to-day, that each one of these le^slaturea was more corrupt 
tiian any of its predecessors. The people make of their legisla- 
ture a species of pillory, and when they wish to pelt a man they 
" honor " him with an election to it. This constant denunciation 
of their chosen agents has led the people in the direction of what 
is sometdmee called taking the power into t^eir own hands, and 
the culmination of tliis movement in the initiative, referendum, 
and recall will be likely to embark society in a hot-air balloon that 
is not even dirigible, so that it may eoud before eTeiy wind that 
blows. 

It is refreshing to have Higginson refute the notion that there is 
any general feeling of jealousy or hostility toward what is called 
the soholar in politics. He modestly says that he had been much 
oftener saddened by the too great deference of men who were his 
superiors in everything but a diploma than by jealousy. His ob- 
servation was undoubtedly just It is good, too, to note his shrewd 
conclusions regarding public speaking which he had reached by 
observing those who had spoken upon the same platform with 
himself. It offended his soul to have a fellow-speaker flatter and 
cajole an audience and cover it with palaver, instead of standing 
sqnarely upon his feet and delivering his message even though it 
were an unpopular <me. 

When there was what amounted to civil war in Kansas to 
determine whether it should be a free or a slave State, he was 
prominent in orgamzations which sent to that Territory many 
stanch emigrants in favor of freedom, and, not content with 
sending others, be himself went out at the head of a large party 
and exposed himself freely to the dangers that then tlireatened 
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one who held his viewB upon slaveiy and wbo was ever ready to 
ezpreaa tiiem. He -vaa made one of Lane's bngadier^geneials, 
although that honor was rather a sounding one because Lane 
Beenu to have commiasioned enough brigadiers to supply a 
great army. But it was not by fighting, but by the influence he 
exerted personally and through the antJalarery men he led into the 
Territory, that he proved a strong force for making Kansas a free 
State. 

The relations of Higginson to John Brown's raid at Harper's 
Feny, which at the time received a good deal of criticism, have 
beea made clear by Hig^nson himself and in Yillard's admirable 
life of Brown. Brown wrote Higginson for assistance in the enter- 
prise of freeing slaves which the former proposed to carry on in 
ijie mountains of Vi^inia, and Higginson was very ready to assist 
him by raising money. Brown's first plan miscarried so far as 
going to Virginia was concerned, and upon renewing it a year 
afterward Hi^nson was unable to take any part of coosequenoe 
in the movement and, as he said, the affair had come to seem to 
him chimerical. But when Brown's enterprise took so startling a 
form and suddenly came to disaster, Higginson did not attempt to 
shirk any share of the responsibility ; in fact, he seemed willing 
generoiudy to take a larger share than was really his. He took the 
position toward the others who had raised money for Brown that, 
having approved the latter's plans, as they understood them, it was 
better to stand their ground and give him some moral support at 
least on the witness stand. His name was given in an anonymous 
letter to Governor Wise as one of two men who could explain the 
whole of Brown's plot, and he was threatened with arrest. He 
declared that his arrest would have been quite superfluous, for, as 
he said, he would at any time have been ready to go, when sum- 
moned, and nobody questioned that. After Brown's convictiim 
Hig^nson, wishing to rescue him from prison, went to New York 
and arranged for Mrs, Brown to go to Harper's Ferry in further^ 
auce of tjie scheme. But when Brown heard of it, he poiutively 
forbade any attempt to carry it out. 

While Hi^nson was not disposed to shirk one particle of re- 
sponsibility, it is clear that he did not understand the exact nature 
of the raid beforehand, as it was actually put into execution, and 
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tlie Bame is donbtleBS true of most, if not all, of the other people 
in Massachusetts who were interested with him. So far as I have 
been ahle to learn, Higginson supposed that Brown intended to 
establish an underground railway, such as be had operated in Mis- 
Boori, and that it was his object to free individual slaves, to con- 
ceal them in the All^hany mountains and if necessary to defend 
their freedom. When it came time for Brown to put his plan into 
execution, with a rema^able aberration of judgment, he openly 
began war upon the national government by capturing the arsenal 
at Harper's Ferry. Frederick Douglass attempted in vain to dis- 
suade him from the plan and gave liim sensible advice. The at- 
tack on the arsenal Douglass declared was an attack on the federal 
government and would array the whole country gainst him; it 
"was a perfect steel trap," Douglass said, and once within it, he 
would never be able to get out alive. The enterprise as Brown de- 
veloped it was entirely impossible of bugccbb and resulted in the de- 
struction of many lives, the first victim being an innocent free negro. 
Mr. Villaid in his life of Brown, in which he shows a remarkable 
desire to chronicle tlie exact &ctB, leaves little room for doubt, upon 
the material he has collected, as to the cause of Brown's extraor- 
dinary action, Mr. John M. Forbes, at whose house Brown once 
visited, spoke of the look of insanity in his "glittering gray-blue 
eyes." Brown's own personal history and that of his family would 
have made perfect the defense of insanity, if any additional evi- 
dence were needed to that which the character of the raid itself af- 
forded. He certainly did not have the kind of responsitality tliat 
should have sent him to the scaffold. The undoubted effect of the 
raid was to produce a genuine alarm in the South. It is not so 
clear that it strengthened abolitionism in the North. At any rate, 
this much is true — that in the critical winter of 1860-61 the cause 
of abolitionism seemed to have loss strength than it had ever had 
after it had become an established Station. The most abhorrent 
compromises with slaveiy, such as bad never been dreamed of by 
the Whigs, were passed through both Houses of Congress by the 
votes of the Republican members. As to one of the important 
counts in the indictznent i^inst Webster, his acceptance in the 
Compromise of 1860 of the proposition that certain Territories 
should be pennitted to decide for tliemselves whether they would 
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have slaveiy when they sbotild be admitted to the TTmon — that 
was one of the mildeat of the oompromises offered and voted for 
by Republicans in Congress in the winter of 1860. Freedom was 
indeed brought about by a revolution, but it was not a revolution 
inaugurated by the enemies of slavery but by its friends. The 
force that won freedom was the force of law. We can all admire 
Brown's fervent zeal for freedom, but it would be veiy dangerous 
to sanction the methods which he emjduyed. Slavery was a terrible 
thing, bat in the opinion of men living to-day there are many ottier 
terrible things in society. Often real wrongs find shelter for a 
time under any system of government, as well as fancied wrongs, 
and often men whose minds dwell upon a single evil will come to 
think of it as the sum of all evil. Men have a laudable way of 
devising political inventions for making society better, if not per^ 
feet. These are somewhat like the inventjons in the Patent 
Office, a very large proportion of which are ingenioas but not 
practical, and it often happens that the less of real value a political 
or mechanical invention has the more it is believed to have by the 
man who poaaeasee it or who is possessed by it. Some of tjiese in- 
ventors are likely to take the law into tiieir own hands, and, if 
tbey cannot do so peaceably, to employ violent methods to establish 
their reform. The trae method of providing remedies under a gov- 
ernment like onis is by a resolute and lawful Station such as Gar- 
rison employed. Any other principle than that would make vio- 
lence the agency of reform, dynamite and the dagger would take 
the place of discussion, and government by law would cease to 
exist 

HiggioBon was ready to fight for his ideas, and when the irre- 
presuble conflict finally came he was willing to risk his life for 
that freedom which he worshiped in his souL The study of his 
public career shovrs him to have been a wholesome, inv^orstlag, 
and beneficent force in public as he was in private life. He was 
ever ready to lift up his voice for unpopular causes if only they 
were just. His career affords a splendid example of l^e unselfish, 
courageous, and sane devotion of brilliant talent to the public 
service. 
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Mrs. Lucia Ahbs Mead then read the following paper: 

THE HELPER OF WOMAN'S CAUSE 

It is fittii^ that on Forefathers' Day we should meet to oommem- 
orato the hie, rich in years, in coltare and beneficence, of a de- 
scendant of that noble, Tirile stock of PuritanB who led an exodus 
which Lowell deemed the most significant since Moses led his little 
band of outcasts out of Egypt toward the Promised Land. 

Three hnodred years and more his blood had run 

Xa no polluted eonrae from sire to son, 

Aad thoB was he predestined ere his birth 

To serre the land whereto hia flbera felt instinetiTe eympathies. 

Just three centuries ago, Colonel Hi^nson's saintly progenitor 
was laying in Jesus College, in England's Cambridge, the founda- 
tics for that culture and courage which he transmitted to his long 
list of noble descendants when, by the " rude grasp of that great 
impulse which drove him across the sea," he came to Salem's rocky 
pastures and salt marshes. It is also as a pioneer that America's 
Cambridge honors its distinguished citizen to-night. 

Others will speak of his leamii^ and tare literary gifts, of his 
love of freedom of rehgious thought, of his heroic service to his 
black regiment in which he risked ignominious death upon a South- 
em gaUowB. But it is my special privilege to voice the gratitude 
of that half of America's citizens who owe him a peculiar debt for 
his chivalric, pioneer service in the cause of justice to woman. 
Colonel Higgtnsou was a knight par excellence, gone peur et gant 
reproche. In early hfe, in additdoa to espousing two otiier unpop- 
ular causes, he championed the cause of wives and mothers whose 
position before the law of that benighted time was scarcely more 
than that of a domestic servant. 

He saw a weeping child torn from its mother and sold upon the 
block in a slave market in Missouri, and tiie righteous wrath that 
blanched his cheek nerved his hand to take the swoid in mortal 
combat against that "earth-bom Cyclops," slavery. In a court 
room in Massaohosetts he saw two weeping children torn from 
Uieir mother hj a guardian appointed by thoir dead father. Because 
she had married again, the law of the State took from her all right 
over her own flesh and blood. The young divine's cheek blanched 
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with the horror of the tagody, and he tiiereupoii pledged himself to 
do all that lay in his power to redress the wrongs against women 
inflicted by crael law and medieval tradition. 

It is difficult indeed for us women of tlie twentieth centtuy, free 
to travel and work and study as we will and even, unridiculed, to 
speak from platform and pulpit, to visualize the Massachusetts of 
tiiat day. There was then in Boston no high school for girls, 
though since 1632 the city had provided that white and even 
Indian boys should be trained for admittance into Harvard College. 
Id 1825 a high school had been opened as an experiment, and it 
was soon so crowded that the experiment became an "alarming 
success " and was abandoned. When Mr. Higginson wrote his first 
plea for the education of woman, only one college in the coimtry 
— Oberlin — stood open to her as against about three hundred and 
seventy-five at present. At Uiat date no mention of woman as 
maid, wife, or widow was on the index of the joomal of the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts. No woman could be a witness 
and proceed against her husband for desertion. She could not bold 
trust estates. Her husband could, by will, deprive her of every part 
of his property end also of what bad been her own before her mar- 
riage. The husband owned all of the wife's real estate and her earn- 
ings. She could make no contract and no will, and could have no 
redress at law if her husband took her children, her clothes, her 
earnings, and neglected to support the family. Even if unmarried, 
she could hold property only through trustees. 

It will be remembered that it was only after a frightful tr^j^edy, 
in which a motber, driven insane by a brutal husband, butehered 
her six children to keep him from taking them from her, that the 
law was altered in this State ; yet to-day, in all but fourteen States, 
this infamous law still holds good. Mr. H%ginsou tells us that 
in 1852 he found women teaching in grammar schools for (175 per 
annum and men doing the same work receivii^ 9500, and he 
quotes a legal authority of that date who s^d, " the husband may 
in the plenitude of his power, adopt every act of physical ooeroion 
which does not endanger the life and health of his wife." " We 
rob woman of the right to the soil she stands on," said the indig- 
nant preacher, " and then beg leave to offer her a chair," 

His great contemporaries — Emersoni Linotdn, Sumner, Gairison, 
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Philljps, Mark Twiun, Beecher, Senator Hoar, Geoige William 
Curtis, Longfellow, Wbittier, Howells, PhiUips Brooks, and, more 
especiallj, Suuael Sewall, James Freeman Clarke, and Theodore 
Parker — ■ shared his belief in woman suGfrage and occasionally used 
voice and pen in its advocacy, but it was our friend who, more than 
any odisr, from yoaUi to age, spoke most persistently and persua- 
siTely. He was as truly a pioneer as he who with Bible and axe 
plunged into the rude wUdemess, ever ready to out a pathway for 
feebler feet and to build a temple of justice where special privilege 
should find no advocate. He loved the goddess Freedom, and he 
was not dismayed by the grotesque and irritating satellites that 
follow too often in her train. He was a lover of democracy and, 
sensitive as he was to the delicate refinements of life, he had the 
radium power of revealing her true being behind t^e rough 
exterior in which the goddess often masks. 

" I should far rather be governed by the community as a whole," 
said he, " than by my ablest friend and his ablest friends. The 
safeguard of scientific legislation may be in the heads of a culti- 
vated few, but the safeguard of personal freedom is commonly in 
the hands of the uncultivated many." 

Emerson, with profound wisdom, has told us that the measure of 
a man's intellectual attainment is his power to perceive identity. 
Colonel Hi^nson had this power in high degree. Beneath the 
black man's skin he saw the human soul, identical with his in ite 
ultimate potentialities. Beneath a humble bonnet and shawl he 
saw the citizen, obliged to obey lawmakers, but, unlike himself, 
vrithout a voice in changing them, and he found her cause identical 
with his. Therefore he sharpened his sword for combat agunst 
hoaiy prejudice, tradition, and inertia, which kept his sword unto 
the end nnrusted and unsheathed. Like Laadseer's picturo of 
** INgnity,*' he looked serenely past the barking pup of popular 
prejudice and caied not a jot for jeer or gibe. 

Colonel Higginson was no Arthurian knight tilting in tonma- 
mente to win the favor of &ir ladies. He was rather a knightly 
elder brother, uuenamonred and unbewitohed, and knowing in- 
timately the humdrum oommonplaceness and deficiencies of his 
inexperienced sisters. He was no flatterer and never offered the 
sickening adulation to women which usually implies real dis- 
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respect. The friToloaa dames of Nevport lie compared with the 
foam on their broad beach. The type of women that he honored 
were the earnest seals who made with him the qniet, stnbhom, 
never-ceasing protest against those laws and those traditions 
which hindered human freedom and efficiency. It was women 
like Lncretia Mott, Mrs. Stowe, Misa Anthony, Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Cheney, Mrs. LiTOrmore, and Mrs. Howe that he delighted to 
honor, and it was to these and their feminine comrades in the 
suffrage movement that he attributed the Inflaence which finally 
removed those laws which so long di^raced our Massachusetts code. 
Out of Colonel Higginson's fifty books, four, besides his life 
of Mai^aret Foller, concern women. It was owing to the influ- 
ence of his book, ** Shall Women Learn the Alphabet?" that the 
donor of Smith College made her generous ^ft to women students. 
For years he contributed weekly an editorial to the ''Woman's Jour- 
nal." His "Common Sense about Women," I wish might be put 
into the hands of every college graduate, for the young man to-day 
needs a far greater comprehension of woman's history and point of 
view than sufficed bis grandfather, "I have never been able to 
see that there was a quality or grace of character which really be- 
longed exclusively to either eez or which failed to win honor when 
exercised by either. The life which is common to the sexes is the 
principal life; the life which each leads as sach is a subordinate 
thing," he sdd. He criticised Darwin for failing to note in his list 
of men's superior attainments that in nearly every case of mascuHne 
pre-eminence woman was excluded from any fair competition, and 
he claimed that woman was now gaining on man in at least prose 
fiction and dramatic repreeentAtion. He saw that the empire of 
the past properly belonged to man, as it was an empire of force, 
and woman was natuially subordinate. But smce, in the fullness 
of time, release from slavery to the spinning-wheel and needle has 
come 1^ mtm's invasion through machinery into woman's work, 
he saw arising "a new empire of higher reason, of arts, affections, 
and inspirations." He believed in the diginity of self-support for 
women, and saw nothing admirable in the domestic paradise de- 
picted in English novels — **half a dozen unmarried danghters 
round the family hearth, all aasiduously doing worsted work and 
petting papa." 
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While woman's strength is not as man's, he thot^ht her power 
of eDdmance greater, and said: " One grows tired of hearing young 
men who can do nothing but row or swing dumb^hells and are 
thrown off their training by the loss of a night's sleep speak oon- 
temptaoosly of a woman who can watch witii a sick person half 
a dozen nights together." 

He thought the modem ^1 stronger than the ima^nary Ama- 
zon of colonial days, whose enormous number of offspring fre- 
quently died early, and he fortified himself with quotations from 
a French vifiitor of 1782, who reports our women at twenty as hav- 
ing lost the freshness of youth and at thirty-five and forty as 
wrinkled and decrepit. He admired neither the tearful, fainting 
heroine of the novels of his youth nor the slangy hoyden of his 
later years, when basket ball and hockey and the outdoor life and 
freedom wiuch he so constantly advocated have developed a type 
not always to be admired. 

He protested earnestly against the retention of the word "obey" 
in the marriage service, and reported his courteous remonstrance 
to an Episcopal clergyman after witnessing a marriage with that 
form ; the clergyman admitted, after reflection, that be thought the 
woman ought not to take such a tow. He saw all the sophistry 
in the aigument that the woid is synonymous with gervtce, as I was 
once told it was by a Coi^^egatioQal clergyman who always used 
the form whenever he could persuade a couple to accept it. Col- 
onel Higginson saw in this an odious relic of the tame when every 
woman was a child before the law, and he resented this perpetua- 
tion of ancient disrespect, this assumption that whenever the judg- 
ments of an adult man or woman differed, the woman mnst be 
pledged in advance to yield whether her reason was convinced or 
not. Father Hall, plotted in early youth to obey the Cowley 
Fathers, and in bis mature years commanded against his jui^^ent 
to leave his Boston pulpit and return to England, showed by his 
obedience the bue interpretation of that dangerous vow. 

Our friend made no extravagant claims for woman suffrage. He 
knew that women would make mistakes. But in spite of all ob- 
jections he declared, "This fact remains and all history shows it — 
that on all that concerns her own protection a woman needs a 
vote." He felt that woman's greater solicitude for all humanita- 
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riao questions vas needed to balanoe man'a disproportionate in- 
terest for legiBlation oonoeming property. The votes of mothers 
and teachers would, in his opinion, be of ralue to a national goT- 
eminent that gives more attention to the protection of lobsters and 
the development of hogs than to supfdying data for the raising of 
children. 

In his own home he practiced all he preached, and those who 
knew him best know how more than tender were hie service, his 
loyalty, and his love. 

" He uw God staad npoo tfae weaker aide : therefore be weat, 

And humbly joined him to the weaker part. 

So he oonld be the nearer to God's heart, 

And feel its aolemn pulses sanding blood 

Thiongh all the widespread veins of endless good." 

In introducing tlie Reverend Samuel M. Crothers to speak 
on "Colonel Higginson aa a Citizen and Neighbor," Mr. Dana 
said: 

Colonel Higginson, though a prolific writer and diligent 
reader and having varied interesta, always had time to say a 
pleasant word to hia neighbors on the street, throwing light 
and cheerfulness about him, and almost invariably saying 
something worth remembering. He was fond of young 
people ; and I can well remember seeing him when over 
sixty, with Bishop (then Dean) Lawrence and Mrs. Dana, 
coasting down Gurney Hill with their children. I saw this 
only once myself ; but Mrs. Dana tells me that it frequently 
occurred. 

Mr. Crothers delivered the following address : 

THE CITIZEN AND NEIGHBOR 

Cotton Matbee, in one of bis Dumerons biographies, comes to 
one of the early ministers of Cambridge, and in order to sum np 
his character he simply gives entire the epitaph which we may still 
find in the tombstone in our Cambridge churchyard ; and he adds, 
for the benefit of his English friends, " In New England tombstones 
have not yet learned to lie." 
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Nov, I am not eare about that, but even -wben eologiee and epi- 
taphs attempt to tell the truth it is Tery difficult in the mere lan- 
^^e of eulogy to tell what any real man is like, to give a aense 
of the man he waa, the unique quality that belonged to him and 
made us love him and made as adiniie him. The langoage of 
eulogy almost inevitably bluis tiie quality which is most character- 
ifitio of the man himself. We say of a man, " He is a good man, a 
true man " ; but we do not tell what kind of a good man he was, or 
how his truth manifested itself — whether it came in solemn guise 
or whether it simply played about his mind. And to describe a man 
like Colonel Higginson in any oouTentional terms is impossible. 
Even to give an account of the different things he did conveys no 
idea of the grace and the charm of his way of doing them. He did 
a great many things, and he did a great many things welL We can 
say of him that he was a minister, he was a reformer, he was a 
fighter, he was a man of gentle character, he was a good citizen, he 
was a kind neighbor. We have a great many good citizens in 
Camlnidge, and a great many kind neighbors in Cambri^e ; but 
there was only one Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and this 
community is not quite the same now that he has passed oat 
of it. But this communis is a more sacred and more beautiful 
place because of our memory of him and because of what he did 
here. 

He was a man of scholarly habit We have a great many scholars 
in Cambridge, bat they are not all like him. Wo have all seen re- 
former ; we have tiiought of them when we wanted to fight f^inst 
them. Colonel Higginson was the kind of reformer that we wanted 
to fight with, even when we had to fight against ; the kind of re- 
former who' charmed us when we might most earnestly disagree 
with what he was saying. 

Colonel Hi^inson was a man who united two qualities which 
very rarely are united, and if they could be united more often this 
would be a much more f^reeable world to live in. He was a man 
individualistic in the very fiber of his mind, a man who delighted 
not only to aeek truth but to speak truth. He was a man who 
liked to give us a piece of his mind, and that is not generally a 
very agreeable kind of man ; but he was a man also of neighborli- 
ness, of kindliuesB, of sympathy, of good humor. Now, usually, a 
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man who insists upon speaking his uttermoet mind is an unsympfr- 
thetio person toward the rank and file ; he is a mau who goes about 
as a superior person. That is the reason why the word "oritio'' 
has sooh an unpleasant association. Colonel Higginson was esseu- 
tially a critic, and a critic of society. It would be iuterestiog to 
ksow how many letters of protest Colonel Hi^:inson from time to 
time wrote for the newspapers; when anything went wrong one 
would hear from him; but the wonderful thing was that these 
letters of protest were readable, and pleasant to read, and they had 
a certain carrying power with them. 

There was a certain quality in Colonel Hi^inson's mind which 
is not expressed by ordinary words. The only word for it that I 
know, that expresses the quaUty of hia mind, is that word which 
Horace Walpole coined, and which, unfortunately, the world did 
not take up and accept and put in the dictionary, tiie word " se> 
rendipity " — Colonel Higginson had a " serendipitatious '* mind> 
Walpole coined the word " serendipity " from an oriental tale. In 
the true sense one who possessed serendipity was one who saw a 
great many things that nobody else noticed and which they had 
not expected to see. So he defines "serendipity" as accidental 
sagacity, the seeing what is actually there, but which you were not 
looking for and nobody told you was there. 

Now, there are very few people in any communis of that tem- 
per. If there were more there would be fewer abuses. We usually 
see what we are told to see, what we want to prove is t^ere ; and the 
larger part of our moral life is of that character. We are extremely 
docile. Mrs. Browning says : " Men get opinions as boys learn to 
read, by repetition, chiefly." Colonel Hi^nson brought a keen and 
quick intelligence to bear upon the things of the pas^ng day, and 
he kept that habit of mind to the very end. When a thing appeared 
that was right in his eyes, he praised it. When a thing that looked 
veiy much hke that came next day, he was tlie first to recogruze that 
it was different and that it was eviL His mind did not move me- 
chanically ; it moved spontaneously. And so he continually sur- 
prised people, and his moral nature was always breaking out in a 
new spot. Yon could u't quite know what he would do to-morrow, 
unless you happened to have something of the same nature, and 
then you knew what he would do. It was the spirit of youti con- 
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tmued through life. And I know nothing which more proves 
the soQndf sweet, wholesome nature of the man Han that he 
lived the life of a reformer, and lived happily as a leformer la 
Bach a community as this. For I think there is no communis 
more difficult for such a man to cany oat his scheme of life and 
his ideal, because the ideal of the born reformer is boldly and fear- 
lessly to express and expound an unpopular truth ; and in this 
oommanity when a man does that, that truth becomes popular be- 
fore he knows it. 

In Jerusalem men stoned the prophets, and after they were 
long dead built their monuments. In this community of New 
England there is a little stone-throwing at the prophets, as a sort 
of initiation into their life work ; but I do not know and I can- 
not recall at the present time any instance when that stone- 
throwing was fatal, and if the prophet lived to maturity, people 
began to build his monument before he was dead. Now, no 
prophet likes that, and you will notice in every New England 
reformer a certain rebellion against the process. The time 
comes when be wants to do sometliing that is not respectable, 
and he doesn't know just how. Almost all of the men of 
Colonel Higginson's generation found great difficulty in adapting 
themselves to life after the antislsvery conflict was over. Many 
of them became bitter and disappointed. Colonel Higginson's 
saving sense of humor, his rare humanity, his great adaptability 
saved him from two things in all his later life — it saved him 
from simply continaing automatically a battle which had already 
been fought and gained, and it saved him from that other 
malady of the successful reformer — it saved him in his old 
^e from becoming a sage. Nobody ever thought of Colonel 
Higginson as a sage. They always thought of him as the 
youngest man in any company. He seemed to be just beg^- 
ning his life. 

And 80 we find him going from one field of endeavor to another, 
never coming to that sense of completion which means that one has 
reached the natural limit of his own mind. There always seemed, 
as you talked with him, more beyond ; and he was always, to the 
last, a forward looker. When I think of him I think of those lines 
of Emerson which expressed his own aspiration: 
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Who (fi»b «ck ci^ Am ma^ J^, 



S» taMe cf age, M> ^ te £&.' 

ProfeaKH- Bliss Pkkbt then read a piqwr entitled 

THE MAS OF LETTERS 

CoMrAMATiTKLT few penooB, eren in this ftodience oompoaed of 
Colonel HigginsoD'a neigfabors, can temember liim vfasi he was not 
■Iresdy old in jean. He pabUshed veiae in 1842. When be tried 
to leacoe Sims from the Comthoaae, he ms twen^-oeroL; and 
that was orer nxl? jean ago. It ta almoat half a eentoiy since he 
netired his commiflaiiMi as Colonel, and he was then in middle life. 
Part of the purely personal interest which he aronsed and so amply 
rewarded was a sort of sntaqnarian coiioeity which he bad too 
much humor not to recognize. Here was one irbo had tooched the 
bands of the elder gods of onr American literature, who had known 
Emerson, Longfellow, and Whittier while they were still young 
men; one who had actnally attended that half-mythical Boston 
lecture hj Edgar Allan Poe. In the delicate cadences of the clos- 
ing paragr^ih of his " Oldport Wbarree," Mr. Higginaon describes 
an existence not unlike his own in later years : 

*'Tbe enperaDonated fiBhermsn graduates into an rasde; the longer he 
liTes, the greater the dignity of his experience ; he remembers the great 
storm, the great tide, the great catch, the great shipwreck ; and on all 
eme^ncies bis connsel has weight He etill busies himself about the 
boats too, and still sails on sunny days to show the yoongstera tiie beat 
fishing groand. When too ioftrm for even this, he can at least son 
himself beside the landing, and dreaming over inexhaostible memories, 
watch the bark of his own life go down." 

Compared with the men who were treaanred in Colonel Hi^in- 
son's inexhaustible memories, be himself belonged to the " second 
growth " of our literature, but be had sprung tall and stra^ht and 
giBoioualy from the as yet unexhausted New England soil. In the 
attics of old bouses in Salem there may still be seen the wide 
boards of clear, straigb4>^rained [one, toned to a mellow violin 
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oolormg by the stray shafta of snnlight. The prose of Mr. Hig^- 
son had that same flawless texture, the eame heritc^ and tinge of 
Bonshine. His style matured very early. It was already perfected 
when he wrote the gay, supple, singing ** Charge with Prince Ru- 
pert." It is as difficult to date one of his essays by the test of ite 
style as it is to date one of Aldrtcb's songs or Longfellow's sonnets. 
** The long centuries," Higginson once wrote, "set aside all consid- 
erations of quanti^, of popularity, of inunediate influence, and 
sternly tost by quidity alone, — judge each author by his most 
golden sentence, and let all else go." This test of quality is pre- 
cisely the one by which the lover of Colonel Higgiuson's work 
would wish it to be tried. He wrote hundreds of golden sentences. 

He did not have the fortune, like hia friend Mis. Howe, to win 
&me by one ecstatic lyric, or, like Waseon and EUeiy Channing, 
to be remembered by one famous line. Though an accomplished 
orator, he never, like Phillips in Fanenil Hall, made a name by a 
single speecL Yet there is quality throughout Higginaon's prose 
and his slender pf^s of verse, and there is rich variety. 

It would be bard to find in American literature any nature-essays 
which surpass his " Water Lilies," " Foot-paths, " and "A Summer 
Afternoon"; an ethical essay more tonic than *<Sainte and Their 
Bodies." We have had no biographical essay more wholly admira- 
ble than the "Theodore Parker," and certainly none more delight- 
ful than the " John Holmes" ; while a more clever controversial 
essay than Hi^nson's "Ought Women to Learn the Alphabet" 
has not been written since the alphabet came into general use. 
Higginson served bis State and his College as historiographer; and 
his Young Folk*' Btitory was sometJiing far more tJian a perfunc- 
tory task. He coasted by the shores of Romance in Afalbone and 
" The Monarch of Dreams " ; the last a powerful sketeh closing with 
the train of recruits roaring off for the great War, to reveal, like 
the bugle-notes and banners in Arnold's poem, the futihty of the 
*'shy recluses "who cannot follow. Since Mib Pre&ce to the 
MosBeaJrom an Old 3fante was written, we have had no descriptive 
sketches more worthy of comparison with Kawthome's than Hig- 
ginaon's delicious Oldport Dayt. I do not know whether anybody 
ia reading them jost now, nor, for that matter, whether anybody ia 
reading the Preface to tiie Motte* ; but there the pages are, and 
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neither Hawthorne nor hia pnpil will find many gentler or sunnier 
pages in the Elysian Fields. 

Mr. Higginson tested repeatedly his gifts as a biographer, liotii- 
ing that he wrote in this field fails in grace, in sound judgment, or in 
fullness of knowledge. The Whittier and the LongfeUow, however, 
were both written in hia advanced age, and there was not much 
that was new to say. His J4ff of Margaret Fuller remains the 
most notable of his studies of other authors : a baffling, difKctdt 
book to write, and a wise and penetrating book to read. 

Id Army I/\fe in a Black Rtgiment we touch autobiogiaphy. 
The narrative is as vivid a transcript of experience as Dana's B^ore 
the Matt and Parkman's Oregon TraH, and in neither of those 
better-known books is there a better chapter Uian Hi^inson's 
" Night in the Water." The whole book demanded tact and humor, 
a sense of human and historical valaes, and a professional pride in 
which tiie Colonel of the First Sonth Carolina Volunteers was never 
wanting. I remember that upon one of the last occasions when he 
attended a meeting of tiie Massachnsetta Historical Society a paper 
was read demonstrating the ignorance and illiteracy of the negroes 
of the South Atlantao States, who, we were assured, could scarcely 
■peak or even nnderstand English. The veteran Colonel of the 
First South Carolina rose very unsteadily to his feet, and made 
this perfect reply : " My men could understand fn«, when I gave 
the word, ' Foneard ' " I 

Of Higginson's Cheetftd Yetterdayt, surely one of the most de- 
lightful of antobic^rapbies, what can one say that has not already 
been said silently tonight, as t^e tall figure of its author has risen 
before our memories. To praise tiie book is to praise him, so 
perfectly was it a part of him ; not the mere inevitable and uncon- 
scious betrayal of the personality of an author; but the uncondi- 
tional surrender of it to the minds and hearts of his friends 1 

Mr. Higginson was one of those fortunate writers who conld 
transfer to his pages the wbole of his personal character. Ton can 
no more Bubtiact from his books bis idealism, his consistent cour^ei 
his erect Americanism, than you can subtract Sir Philip Sidney's 
knightly qutdities from his essay on the nature of poetry. Mr. 
Higginson loved children and all innocent things. He was chival- 
rous, not merely towards women, — which is easy, — bat towards 
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« woman," — which 18 somewhat more difficult. His wit had al- 
ways a touch of tartness for the American parvenu; for he bad 
hvfid long in Newport and was a good field naturalist. His satire 
also amosed itaelt with the Englishmen who could not undeistand 
what our Civil War was fought for. But in general, Mr. Hi^n- 
son*8 list of antipathies was not much longer than such a list should 
be. Surrounded all his life by reformers, he had, like Emerson, 
a shrewd detached sense of the eccentricities of reformers. He 
wrote an amusing essay about it Many of us have seen him hare 
his noble gray head when he entered a polling booth, but ho never 
took off his hat to any mere vulgar political or literary majority. 
To the very end, he remiuned what Europeans call an "1848" 
man ; he carried that old idealism serenely through the demoralized 
American epoch of the eighteen-eighties and nineties into the new 
idealistic current of today. It is no wonder that he was idolized 
by the young. 

Yet his good fortune lay not merely in this identification of his 
character with his work as a man of lettera. He was also fortunate 
in settling upon a form of literature precisely adapted to the in- 
stincts of his mind. He was a bom essayist and autobiographer. 
Too versatile a workman — and too dependent upon his pen for 
bread — to confine himself to his true genres he still kept returning 
to it, like the homing bee. The flexibility of the essay form, its 
ventnresomeness, its perpetual sally and retreat, tempted his happy 
audacity. But beneath the mt and grace and fire ot his phn^s, 
there is the fine oonserTatism of the scholar, the inimitable touch 
of the writer whose taste has been trained by the classics. His 
essays on An Old Latin Text- Book and Sunihtne and Petrarch re- 
veal the natural bookman. That style of his — light and flexible as 
a rod of spht bamboo — is the style of many of the immortal classics 
and humanisls ; and it holds, when the bigger and coarser stales 
warp and weaken. We speak sometimes of the " charm " of C%«cr- 
ful Yeiterdayi as if charm were Bomething external and evanescent, 
but the history of literature is forever reminding us that the charm- 
ing books have secret qualities which make them often survive the 
greater books, just as Cleopatra outshines the pyramids. 

One likes to think, then, of Colonel Hi^nson, first as a local 
figure, to be celebrated by local pieties such as ours tonight. He 
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-WH8 lojal to Cambridge. He wrote poetry about the " Sea Gulls 
at Preah Pond " ; he was a trne " Child of the College." He diank 
tea, iu dae ceiemonial, with all of ub. Iq his old age he enjoyed 
the flowers on his birdidajs, the tributes from his clnbs, tiie pleas- 
ant notices in the Miening Tratucript. But the negroes who bore 
his oofiKn and the aliens in reli^on and race who have as good an 
eye as anybody for a Poritan man, knew that Colonel H^ginson 
was far more than a local person^e. The tea-drinking coteries 
cannot keep him. Literature will not surrender him to the 
kindly memory of his neighbors, to the reformers, or even to the 
Teteiwu of the great War. Hi^finson lived and died a man of 
letters. For the claims of literature he gave up the pulpit ; to lit- 
erature he returned when he resigned from the army ; and litera- 
ture will have the final word to say about him. The stone-built 
Coorthouae ia torn down, his (Ascription of the attack upon it 
endures. 

No contemporary of any writer can solve what Hi^nson once 
called " the equation of fame." That equation contains too many 
nnknown qnantitdes. Lamb's Satay on Roa«t P^, which has 
simply a good deal of Charles Lamb in it^ is now as sure of immoi^ 
tality, as far as we can see, as Oibbon's J)eeline and Fall of the 
Moman Empire. At least we can say : Here are a dozen volumes 
into which Thomas Wentworth Higginson has put a great deal of 
himself : clear-grained, seasoned, sunbathed stufi. They will out- 
last our day, and many days. 

At the conclusion of Professor Perry's address the meet- 
ing was dissolved. 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING 

THE TwEirrr-FouBTH Meetiko of The Cambridge His- 
torical Society was held the twenty-third day of 
January, nineteen hundred and twelve, at eight o'clock in 
t^e evening, in Boom 9, Emerson Hall, Harvard University. 
The President, Richard Henrt Dana, presided. 
The minutes of the last two meetings were read and 
approved. 
It was voted to amend Article XV to read : 

'^Article XV. Quorum. At meetii^ of the Society ten mem- 
bers and at meetings of the Connoil foui membeis shall constitute 
8 qaomm." 

President Dana made the following remarks : 
This meeting is devoted to the celebration of the hundredth 
anniveraary of the appointment of Judge Story to the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States by President 
Jefferson. 

In strong contrast to the rush of business to-day, we may 
note that Judge Story found time, though doing his full 
work on the bench and writing nine remarkable text-books 
in thirteen years, to lecture at the Harvard Law School in 
his spare hours. To-day the judges of the Supreme Court 
by common consent refuse every outside engagement, even 
to make a public speech, as all their energies are required in 
their futile attempts to ''catch up" with their overcrowded 
docket. 

In looking over my father's journal on his entering the 
Law School I find the following: "We were placed in a li- 
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t/nry niiAer \tatrwAj Iiooorable, amJ gentlemanlj instnicttHts 
Ctfje chifti fA whom were Judge Story and ProfeasOT Gieeai- 
]kAi} artd ioTited to parsoe the stadj of jnriaprodence as a 
•ynbrra of philoA-fjJiy." Other entries in vaj father^s jonmal 
liium Judge HU/r/B great kindoewi of heart and his willing- 
nam to encourage joang law stodents with appreciation of 
their eflorts and even compliments, a rare thing, at least in 
thoxe days, in New England. 

Judge Story, too, foond time for social life. Indeed, in 
thoM days in Cambridge and its Deighborhood, wiUi Loi^- 
fellow, Lowell, Oliver Wendell and John Holmes, the Nor- 
totifl, Charles and George Samner, Bancroft, Frescott, Sparks, 
Palfrey, Felton, Ticknor, Everett, Eufus Choate, William 
Ellory and Edward Tyrrel Cbanning, Dr. S. Q. and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mr. and Bfrs. James T. Fields, Leonard 
Woods, Hillard, Judge and Senator Hoar, Henry James, Sr., 
Motley, Judge Story, and others, they had time to stop one 
anotti«r on the street and to say more than the hurried 
good-by, which nowadays no one waits for, and to spend 
long evenings in pleasant talk, and to visit each other 
frequently. 

Tu-day we have in Cambridge a large number of distin- 
giiishod porsons, a list of whose names would be quite as 
remarkable as that I have just read you ; but the same jo- 
viality, the saroo easy friendship, the same time given to 
loiRun.>ly conversation, seem denied vs. 

Among the distinguished persons now in Cambridge is Pro- 
{oK4or Rosocw Povmd, holding the Story Professorship of Law 
in tho llarvHrd Law School, whom I now introduce to you, 
Aiul from whom you will hear a most interesting addresB on 
Jutlgti Story. 
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Professor EoscoE Pound of the Harvard Law School then 
read the following paper : 

THE PLACE OF JUDGE STORY IN THE MAKING 
OF AMERICAN LAW 

Fbbhaps an apology is due to-day from one who is raah enough to 
assert that any man can have bad a place in the making of any 
legal system. Lord Campbell, it is true, thought that the history 
of the holdeiB of the Great Seal was the histoiy of the English 
constatation and the history of English law. But he would have 
the modem jurists against him. The historical jurists would tell 
him that the contents of a legal system are the necessary result of 
the whole history of a people; that they are no more to be ex- 
plained by the labors of individuals than is lai^age, and that 
law has grown ap with the people itself as an integr^ pait of its 
character. The positivists would tell him that social, and hence 
legal, phenomena follow necessarily from the nature of men and 
from the nature of their relationships ; that men may learn to de- 
scribe the process by which law comes into being, but may not 
presume to control it. The head of the most numerous and most 
active sect among the philosophical jurists would assure him that 
law is no more made by the individual than is histoiy ; that the 
law-maker is the man of his time, thoroughly saturated with the 
thoughts of his time, filled with the culture that surrounds him, - 
working with the ideas and conceptions of his time and place, and 
speaking with words whose meanings were fixed by the sociologi- 
cal process of linguistic development. Finally, the adherents of 
the economic interpretation, who iuclade distii^uiBhed representa^ 
taves in American legal scholaiship, would ui^e upon him that " all 
juridical history is economic," that the "underlying causes of most 
of the changes in the law are really economic," and that rules of 
law are in fact " established b^ the self-interest of the dominant 
class." The individualist who thought of the great juristic perso- 
nality as free, as a creator, as shaping the course of the judicial and 
juristic current, rather than as borne along by its resistless move- 
ment, has all but disappeared from legal literature. 
Happily, at least the extremer forms of tlie foregoing doctrines 
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fue begiiming to give waj before » naMscence of jmidical idealisni. 
Id aome measore todicatioiiB ue not lacking that ve aie about to 
retuin to what was aonnd in eigfateenth-coitDiy ideas. Not, indeed, 
that we shall ever h(dd them again in their dd, abaolnte form. 
Bot the mechanical ideas of the historical Bcho(d and of the positi- 
viftts, the idea of mills of the gods throngfa Trhidi legal ^sterns are 
slowly weaving, t^ a cooise of inevitaUe and predestined evoln- 
tion, while men sit bj as mere obeerveis, are as obsolete as the 
eqoally abuolate notions of the school of natatal law. No instita- 
tion is the prodoct of one sole cause. Usoallj it is the resultant 
of many caoses. One observer will dwell npon this cause and 
another npon that ; bat we may be confident, with good reason, 
that all have been factors of greater or lees importance. Certainly 
in all legal history, tiie great lawyer has not been the least &ctor. 
Try to imagine Roman law without P^inian and tJLpian and PaoL 
Think of international law wiUioat Orotios, of French law without 
Pothier, of German law withoat Savigny, of the common law with* 
out Ck)ke, of American constitutional law without MaishaU. If 
Coke and Marshall and Savigny were children of their times, they 
were children who knew how to get their own way ! To take bat 
one example, Bacon represented the spirit of the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy much more than Coke ; the Star Chamber and the Court of 
Requests were modem tribunals, as things went then, while the 
King's Courts at Westminster were thoroughly medieval. Yet 
Coke impressed the system of these medieval courts upon us so 
completely that subseqnent times, still constrained to walk therein, 
are far from content. Maitland, indeed, does not hesitate to attrib- 
ute to Coke's "masterful, masterless " spirit a controlling part in 
preventing a reception of Roman law in England. To use bis 
words, " that wonderful Edward Coke was loose. The medieval 
tradition was more than safe in his hands." 

If, then, one may venture to assign to individuals some real 
place in the making of oar legal system, I suppose all would agree 
that three names stand out before all otiiers, namely, Marshall, 
Kent, and Stoiy. Probably the only names that one hears joined 
with these are those of Gibson, Shaw, Ruffin, and, more recently. 
Doe. But the influence of each of Uie latter is far less, and, indeed, 
is to no Bmall extent local. The three first-named affected our legal 
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Bjrstem aa a whole. Each had a national, if not, since the common 
lav is fast becoming a law of the world, a universal, influence. 

Marshall affected the development of onr law in but one way, 
namely, from the bench judicial by decision. Moreover, his work 
was done substantially in one field, that of public law, though he 
made that Held almost wholly his own. Kent affected the develop- 
ment of the law in three ways : as a judge, by decisions ; as a 
writer, by his institutional treatise that still stands by the side of 
Blackstone ; and as a teacher. Story also affected the develop- 
ment of the law in three ways : as a judge, as a writer, and aa a 
teacher. But his judicial service was longer than Kent's, as a 
writer he was incomparably more active and prohfic than was 
Kent, and his opportunities as a teacher were far greater. In 
truth, Story's position in the history of American law is unique. 
He was a colleague of Marshall in the great days, and he wrote 
the opinion of the court in some of the cases that made our con- 
stitutional law. He survived Marshall fourteen years, and stood 
for the old court among a newer generation to whom men looked 
vainly to undo its work. After Kent, he was the pioneer among 
our great text-writers. And while Kent went no further than an 
institutional book, the latter was scarcely more than complete when 
Stoiy began a series of treatises which were to cover the great 
fields of Conflict of Laws, Constitutional Law, Equity, and Com- 
mercial Law, often with the pioneer work in English, and always 
in such wise as to long furnish the model for those who came after 
him. Moreover, Kent's lectures at Columbia were a bagatelle 
compared with Story's service of sixteen years at the head of an 
established law school, almost a quarter of a century old when he 
came to preside over it, to which his fame as a judge and as s 
writer, and his zeal as a teacher, gave an unquestioned primacy. 
Such an opportunity of judging, writing, and teaching at a critical 
period in the history of a legal system has fallen to the lot of veiy 
few. It ia not too much to compare him, in this respect, with the 
great Roman jnrists of the third century, with the great doctors of 
therevi^ of Roman law, with Fothier and with Savigny. In our 
own law perhaps no one but Coke has had an equal opportunity. 

Two periods in our legal histoiy require special study by any 
one who would know Anglo-American law. The first is the 
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classical common-law period, the end of the sizteeath and be^n- 
niiig of the seventeenth century. The other is the period which 
some day will be regarded as no less classical than the former — 
the period of legal development ia America that came to an end 
with the Civil War. It is very easy to begin the histoiy of a legal 
system too far back. Pollock is well wan-anted in insisting that 
the history of the common law, for practical purposes, begins at 
the end of the thirteenth century. For American purposes one 
might well begin with the seventeenth century. For the common 
law which we received was Coke's common law. English case law 
and English legislation prior to Coke were summed up for us and 
handed down to us by that indefetigable scholar in what we have 
chosen to consider an anthoritative form ; and we have looked at 
them through his spectacles ever since. In like manner the history 
of the common law in America begins, for practical purposes, after 
the Revolution, and the century ending with 1876 sees an Ameri- 
can common law fully established and b^inning to show the 
rigidity and the dogmatic inflexibility of a settled system. 

Law made little progress in America in the seventeenth century. 
Social and economic conditions were such that a rude administro' 
tion of justice by magistrates sufficed. With the accumulation of 
property a demand for law grew up. In the eighteenth century 
it came to be felt that there must be anthoritative standards to 
restrain or to guide the magistrate. But there was much to hinder 
the development of law. Luther's maxim, Juritten hsse CHruten, 
has appealed to the pious ever since ; and oiur fathers had special 
reasons for suspicion as to the wisdom of receiving English law. 
Some of them bad had experience of the operation of its doctrines 
as to misdemeanors and of its mode of conducting political and 
criminal prosecutions, and the memory and tradition of this experi- 
ence have left their mark upon our law to-day in the doctrine that 
there is no common law of the United States, in the strange 
doctrine of the federal Supreme Court as to the rules of evidence 
in criminal trials in federal courts, and in the unfortunate rejec- 
tion by most of our States of the common law as to misdemeanors. 
Perhaps one may understand the attitude of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth-centuiy colonists better, if he tries to ima^ne a 
colony to-day founded by Mr. Gompera, and to conceive what such 
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a coloay woold hold aa to the applioatdlil^ to its condition and 
sitoatioa of American equity. Moreorei, the law was backward 
in England in this period. It was still burdened with the formal 
thinking and the naive nominalism of the middle i^s, and the 
archaic formalism of which it was not yet rid was persisting into ' 
and becoming mei^ed in the formalism of over-refinement charac- 
teristic of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Hence it 
might well " seem to a plain Puritan to be a dark and knavish 
business." Perhaps the turning-point is the appointment of Lord 
Mansfield to be Chief Justice in 1756. But Lord Mansfield's great 
work of ascertaining and incorporating the law merchant and of 
liberalizing the common law was going on during the Revolntioa 
and was not complete at ite close. It is noteworthy that be 
resigned in the same year in which the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted. The law worijiy of reception and the nation 
to receive it came into existence at the same time. 

In spite of the difficulties recit«d, law had made some progress 
in America at the outbreak of the Revolution. There had been a 
gradual evolution of a judicial system, and in many places there 
was coming to be a well-trained bar. Doubtless this would have 
insured a reception and development of the common law. But it 
happened here, as in aeventeenth^centuiy England, that the common 
law became useful as a political weapon. As Coke had invoked 
the common law against James I and Charles I, the Continental 
Congress in 1774 invoked it gainst Ceorge III. Thus a tradition 
arose that the colonists had brought with them the common law, as 
a much-prized heriti^, and had clung to it and asserted it in the 
new world. After unquestioned currency for more than half a cen- 
tury, this doctrine has been overturned by study of colonial records 
and of colonial legislation. 

After the Revolution a reaction set in. Economic conditions 
gave rise to widespread dissatisfaction with law and distrust of 
lawyers. Political conditions gave rise to distrust of English law. 
Naturally the public was extremely hostile to England and to all 
t^t was English; and it was impossible for the common law to es- 
cape the odium of its Ei^lish origin. Judges and legislators were 
influenced lai^ly by this popular feeUng, and the bar was not 
Btcong enough to resist it. In Philadelphia there were a few great 
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bwyeis, and there were good lawyers here and there tbroagboat 
the couDtiy. But except in a few oenters of legal cultare the 
bolk of the profession wss made up of mea who had come from 
the Rerolutionaiy armies or from the halls of the Continental Con- 
gress, and bad brought with them many hitter feelings and often 
but scanty knowledge of the law. Alexander Hamilton's prepara- 
tion for the bar was four months* leading. His lees gifted com- 
petitors at the bar who came before the courts with the same hasty 
preparation could not be expected to have mnch acquaintance 
with the principles or doctrines of the common law. But the 
judges were seldom better prepared, and many of them were lay- 
men. A majority of the justices in New Jersey in 1779 were 
laymen. Of the tiiree justices of the Superior Court of New 
Hampshire after independence, one was a theolt^an and another 
a physician. Charles Brayton, judge of the highest court of 
Rhode Island (1814-18), was a blacksmith, and Isaac Wilbonr, 
a farmer, was Chief Justice of that State from 1S19 to 1826. The 
first Chief Justice of North Carolina was admitted to the bar in 
1788 before he was twenty years old. Aocordii^ly we are not 
surprised to find the courts of that day resenting any serious in- 
TCatigation of the English books, and endearoring to palliate their 
lack of information by a show of patriotism. There is another 
side. A few great lawyers stand out in this period. But, the 
country over, the outlook for law, and especially for English law, 
was anything but bright It ia not too much to say that in the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, when Judge Story took 
his seat upon the bench, the work of receiving and adapting the 
common law and of developing therefrom a system of Amerioan 
law remuued yet to do. 

It is to the credit of American lawyers that tlie development of 
American law in the critical and formative period went forward 
rapidly and well. While we think of the period as extending for 
a century, from the Declaration of Independence to 18TS, it was 
in tmth less than three quarters of a centuiy. No progress of 
consequence was made until the appointment of James Kent to be 
Chief Justice of New York and of John Marshall to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, at tbe beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Moreover, the period of development was substantially at 
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an end &t the close of the Civil War. Tet the achieTemeiits of this 
period will compare favorably with those of any period of growth 
and adjustmeDt in legal history. The closest analogy, both in the 
time taken and the amoant and character of the work accomplished 
is the classical period in England — the age of Coke. The work- 
ing over of the civil law in France, which culminated in the writ- 
ings of Pothter and thence in the Civil Code, went on actively for 
at least a hnndied years. From the first draft of a Prussian code, 
under the auspices of Frederick the Great, to the taking effect of 
the Civil Code for the German Empire was a century and a half. 
And if we begin only with the rise of the historical school in Ger- 
many and the consequent workii^ over of the old juridical mate- 
rials, we have still more than a century. But in Germany and in 
France there was abundant modem material at hand, which had 
been long studied and thoroughly expounded. On t^e other hand, 
when Kent went npon the bench in New York he could say with 
entire truth that ** there were no reports or state precedents. The 
opinions from t^ bench were ore temu. We had no law of oar 
own and nobody knew what [the law] was." In 1814 Kent be- 
came ChancellOT. Of his experience aa head of the court of equity 
be tells us : " It is a curious &ct that, for the nine years I was in 
that office, tiiere was not a single decision, opinion, or dictum of 
either of my predecessors, . . . from 1777 to 1814, cited to me 
or even su^ested.*' So completely did American law make a 
new start; at the beginning of the nineteenth century I 

We all know the result of seventy-five years of American judica- 
ture. But it is worthy of note that many obstacles were overcome 
during that period and that very little would have sufficed more 
than once t« turn the current of our law in a wholly different 
direction. To some extent this is speculation, but t venture to 
think that our common taw encountered and overcame four very 
real dangers : (1) The danger of a reception of French law ; (2) 
t^e danger of a debasement of the law through an untrained ju- 
diciary in the earlier part of the century and an elective and to 
some extent political judiciary after 1848 ; (8) the danger of pre- 
mature and crude codification during the legislative reform move- 
ment; and (4} the danger of loss of unity and of rise of separate 
local systems, a danger which once more is becooiing acute. 
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As late as 1856 Sir Henry Maine believed that a reception of 
Frencli or of Roman-French lair waa taking place in America. In 
1871 he leprintocl a lecture containing the statement that the 
French code, as adopted in Louisiana, and not the common law, 
was becoming the substratum of the law in the newest States. I 
have never been sure what he had in mind Possibly the adoption 
of the Field Codes in California and in the Tenitoiy of Dakota 
may have misled him. At any rate, all danger of a reception 
of French law was over some time before 1856; hut at one tune 
it was a real danger. 

One who reads the older American reports, particularly those of 
the State of Kew York, cannot Ml to notice the unusual number 
of references to the writers and authorities of the civil law which 
they contain, and the great deference which appears to be paid to 
such authorities. No less remarkable is the rapid falling off in 
this practice and practically complete cessation of it by the middle 
of the nineteenth centuiy. At present, citation of the authorities 
of the civil law, except in cases involving some point of inter- 
national law or of admiralty, is usually the merest pedantry, and 
is seldom indulged in. When in recent years an American judge 
does see fit to cite them, he does so in the manner of one who 
is displaying tua learning, and not, as many American judges once 
did, in the same manner in which he cites oommon-law authorities. 

In the first volume of Johnson's reports, reportiug decisions of 
the Supreme Court of New York and the Court of Errors of New 
York during the year 1806, Pothier is cited four times, Emerigon 
five times, Valin three times, Casaregis twice, and Azuni twice. 
The Institutes of Justinian are cited once. These citations are 
made by the court In addition, counsel, so far as their arguments 
are reported, cite civilians (mostly French) repeatedly. In the 
seventh volume of the same reports, reporting decisions of the 
same courte during 1810 and 1811, Pothier is twice cited, Huberus 
twice, Emerigon once, and the French civil code once. There are 
also two citations of the Digest, one of the Institutes, and one of 
the Code. Almost all these citetlons are in oases involving ques- 
tions of mercantile law. Occasionally, however, the question at 
issue is one of conflict of laws, and in one case in the fourth 
volume of Johnson's Reports, Pothier and Justinian's Institutes 
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are cited on a question of damages on a covenant for title. There 
are also in the early New York reports citations of the civil law on 
questions of original acquisition of title to property, of rights 
as between owners in commoQ, and of quasi-contract. It is note- 
worthy, too, that when the moTement for reform in common-law 
pleading and procedure arose, whereas in England it resulted in 
procedure acts and rules of court, in New York and other Ameri- 
can jurisdictions following in her wake, it took the form of preten- 
tious codes of civil procedure and ambitious attempts to produce a 
civil code along French lines. 

The reasons of this temporary influence of French law in 
America were four : (1) the hostility toward England and English 
institutions that prevfuled in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
ceutury and the early part of the nineteenth century and the feel- 
ings of friendship for France on the part of a large portion of the 
community at the same time ; (2) the rise of the law merchant; 

(3) the influence of Kent and Story, who cited the civil law very 
freely both in their judicial opinions and in their writings; and 

(4) the movement for reform in practice and pleading, which cre- 
ated great dissatisfaction with the common law at a time when 
the effects of the other causes were making themselves felt. 

The books are fuU of illustrations of Iho hostility toward Eng- 
lish law, because it was English, which prevailed early in the 
nineteenth century. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Kentucky 
legislated against citation of English decisions in the courts, and 
there was a role of court against such citations in New Hampshire. 
Many a judge in other jurisdictions had his fling at the English 
autjioilties cited before him. For example, one judge is reported 
thus : " They would govern us by the common law of England. 
Common sense is a much safer guide. ... It is our duty to 
do justice between the parties; not by any quirks out of Coke 
and Blackstone, — books that I never read and never wilL" 

At the same time a large and influential party were enthusiasii- 
oally attached to France, and not only heartily detested things 
English but were inclined to look more than favorably upon things 
French. Kent, who became Chief Justice of New York in 1804, 
says: " I could put my brethren to rout and carry my point by my 
mysterious wand of French and civil law. The judges were B&. 
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publicans and very kindl; disposed to eveiytbing that was French, 
ftnd this enabled me, without exciting any alann or jealousy, to 
make a fair use of such authorities and thus enrich our com- 
mercial law." In another place he says : " English auiliority did 
not stand veiy high in those feverish times." Under such ciroum- 
stancee it is not strange that judges made free use of French au- 
thorities to sustain their decisions. But saoh citation had often a 
better justification. 

The work of incorporating the law merchant into the common 
law was by no means complete at the time of the Revolution. 
Lord Mansfield, to whom that lesolt is chiefly, if not entirely, due, 
was OD the bench at that time. But the law which after the Revo- 
lution was recc^nized as " the common law in force at the time of 
the Revolution," was the common law as it existed before the de- 
cisions of Lord Mansfield had settled the principal questions of 
mercantile law. His decisions and the common-law decisions after 
his time undoubtedly had a controlling influence in America, as 
repeated citations of them in Johnson's Reports bear abundant 
witness. Yet the fact remains that American judges wera left 
more to their own resources in this important department than 
in any other. Being left lai^ly to their own ideas of what was 
or should be the law, Uiey naturally looked to the French and 
Dutch treatises on the civil law and the French treatises on com- 
mercial law, and when those treatises conformed to tJieir ideas, 
cited and approved them. Cases may be found in the reports in 
which Pothier was cited by counsel, but tiie court took a different 
view upon the basis of English decisions. 

Fortunately for our common law, the Anglo-American is averse 
to authorities in a foreign tongue, as tlie decadence of French 
authority in Louisiana beais striking witness, and as the profession 
advanced in strength and learning and prejudice gainst English 
books disappeared, the citation of French treatises dwindled and 
finally vanished. But at l^e time when passions aroused by war 
were passing away, another force began to operate both to discredit 
the oonunon law and to excite interest in French law. 

The school of lawyers who regarded the common law as it stood 
when Blackstone exponnded it as the perfection of reason was 
giving way to a younger generation which was bent on pruning it 
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of archaisms and reforming it to suit the spirit of a time which 
looked askance at evetytliing that savored of the Middle Ages. 
Political and social institutions as well as legal rules and dootrinea 
were being scrutinized criUcally on all hands, and English law felt 
this movement no less than English politics. Bentham, it is true, 
declaimed f^iainst all systems of law impartially. But his disciple, 
Austin, was acquainted with Roman Law and commended its 
study. It is noteworthy that the revival of the study of Roman 
law in England dates from the movement for reform in the com- 
mon law. In America the same force was at work, and it was 
supplemented by the inclination toward French law already in 
existence. Then, too, men's minds had been fascinated by the 
Code Napol4on, and in New York, specially, as &r back as 1809 
we meet with more or less clamor for a civil code on French lines. 
Id the minds of the reformers the want of formal congruity in tiie 
common law was contrasted with the order of the systematic 
treatises of civil-law writers, and they were led to think and speak 
tax worse of their own system than the substance of either body of 
law warranted. More or less attempt was made to incorporate 
doctrines of the civil law in projected codes, and here and there a 
court professed to adopt doctrines of the civilians on some point 
instead of the common-law rale. But very few American judges 
and lawyers who would have liked to make ose of the civil law were 
able to do so effectively. Kent and Story practically stood alone. 
The translations of PotMer were very far from being complete, and 
were not accessible until the movement had spent itself, and the 
American edition of Domat was too late te exert much influence. 
Hence, on the whole, the effects of this movement were no greater 
than those of the causes already discussed. Judges admired and 
sometimes quoted the civilians, but they adhered to the common law. 
Thus there were few specific permanent results. Courte cited 
the civil law to fortify their conclusions. But when their ideas 
upon new pointe differed from tiiose of the civilians, they did not 
hesitate to follow their own. It is clear therefore that Uiey were 
engaged in building up the common law, not in receiving another 
system in its place. Yet how came it that the common law waa 
able to withstand this formidable invasion ? The answer will be 
more clear after we have considei-ed the other difficulties which 
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oar legal system enooontered ia the first half of the nineteenth 
century. But I may say here that if Kent and Stoty appeared to 
further a reception of French law by their copious citations of the 
civilians, in reality they prevented it by presenting what was in 
Bubetance sound common law in a systematic, orderly, reasoned 
&8bion which appealed to the bar and to the courts. 

The second danger, namely, that the common law would be 
debased and corrupted through administration by an untrained 
judiciary at the beginimig of the century and by an elective and to 
some extent political judiciary in the last half of Hiq century, con- 
tributed to the first. For unless a vigorous body ot doctrine 
could be developed by our courts, a reception of another system or 
an eighteenth-Kjentury code was by no means improbable in view of 
the state of public feeling with respect to the law. Such a devel- 
opment under the Anglo-American legal system required strong 
courts. Continental critics refer to ours as a system of judicial 
empiricism. For at the basis of our common law ia the idea that 
experience will afford the most satisfactory foundation for standards 
of action and for rules of decision ; the idea that law ia not to he 
made arbitrarily by a fiat of the sovereign will, but is to be dis- 
covered by judicial experience of the rules and principles which in 
the past have accomplished or have failed to accomplish justice. 
In such a view not merely the interpretation and application of 
legal rules, but in a large measure the ascertainment of them, must 
be left to the disciplined reason of t^e judges, and we must find 
our assurance that tiie judges will be governed by reason, and that 
the personality of the individual judge will be kept down in the 
criticism of the reported decision by bench and bar in the discus- 
sion of other causes. Moreover, the strength of the common law 
is in its treatment of concrete controvetsies as the strength of the 
civil law is in its logical development of abstract conceptions. In 
a comparison of abstract systems the common law is at its worst. 
On the other hand, wherever the administration of justice is in the 
hands of common-law judges their habit of applying to the cause 
in band the judicial experience of the past rather than attempting 
to fit the cause into its exact lexical pigeon-hole in an abstract 
system has gradually prevailed, and has made for slow hut persis- 
tent invasion of territories once governed l^ the civil law. Such 
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a piocesB requires strong judges or else it requires that tlie judges 
be well guided. Unhappily many jurisdictions had not much 
more than emerged from the period of lay judges when in 1848 
New York took the deciaire step of making the judiciary elective. 
For a time the character of the bench was not greatly changed. 
But taking the country as a whole, the ultimate result was un- 
fortunate. It is significant that the great names in the American 
judiciary are almost without exception to be fotind upon the 
federal bench or in the earlier conrts. The one judge upon the 
bench of a state court who stands out as a builder of the law since 
the Civil War, Chief Justice Doe of New Hampshire, held his 
position by appointment. 

AIoi^ with the change in the character of the judiciary came a 
period of legislation and a demand for oodificstioD. The latter 
had been heard indeed in the eighteenth century. In 1774 John 
Adams said : *' How then do we New Englanders derive our laws ? 
I say not from Parliament, not from the common law ; but from 
the law of nature and the compact made with the king in our 
charter." After the Revolution Jefferson insisted that the colo- 
nists had brought with them, not the common law, but the rights 
of man and the law of nature. Such ideas were dominant upon the 
Continent of Europe at that time, and t^e publicists, with whose 
writings the framers of our constitution were so familiar, were full 
of them. The jurists of the eighteenth centuiy conceived it to be 
tiieir task to discover the first principles of law inherent in nature, 
to deduce a system from them, and thus to furnish the legislator 
a model code, the jui^ a touchstone of sound law, and the citizen 
an infallible guide to conduct. They had no doubt that a com- 
plete code was possible which once for all should provide in ad- 
vance the one right decision for every possible controversy. Lay 
discussions of American law in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century abound in demands for an American code. Had such men 
as Kent and Story allowed their good sense to be overcome by the 
Continental philosophers of law of the eighteenth century, whom 
they undoubtedly admired, the future of American law might have 
been very different. I doubt if our judges would have been strong 
enough to withstand the movement. But when the movement did 
gather strength in the draft codes of David Dudley Field the 
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commoa law 'was thoroughly received and well established and 
was able to resist it. 

Had our law been without tuuty, bad there been a local law for 
each State, the movement for a premature Benthamite code might 
well have swept the ooautry as the French codes swept over 
Europe. To-daj, indeed, to use MaiUaud's phrase, the unity of 
the common law is precarious. But our jurisdictions have gone 
too long a way together to draw far apart. Even the huge volume 
of legislation which is poured forth by our State legislatures is 
restrained and is brought into some sort of oider by a settled 
common law. Had this flood of statutes been turned upon a 
system of purely local rules such as we might well bave had iu the 
first half of the last centuiy, if not before, at least by now, we 
should be seeking relief in codes. The attempt of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to preserve unity by its doctrine as to 
questions of general law failed wholly. But the same force that 
preserved the common law from the dangers last discussed pre- 
served it here also. What Story the judge failed in. Story the 
test- writer accomplished triumphantly. For, more than anything 
else, the books of our great nineteenth-centuiy text-writers saved 
the common law. Here were guides for judge and practitioner 
wdl written, learned, well ordered, and, as things went then, well 
reasoned. With copious references to the civil law which seemed 
to make it clear that the resources of oompar&tive law had been 
exhausted, they stated none the less the common law as worked 
out in the English courts. Thus at the crucial time the common 
law was so presented as to make the reception easy, and the ener- 
gies of judges were turned to the right channel of applying 
common-law principles to concrete oases. Until oar case law was 
able to stand by itself such aid was indispensable. Without it 
I doubt if we should live under the common law to-day. As 
Coke summed up the development prior to bis time and thos 
furnished the basis for a juristic new start, so these text-writers 
summed up English case law of the seventeeuth and eighteenth 
centuries, and made it available as the basis of a new start in 
America. 

Of tlie text-writeiB who accomplished this task of receiving the 
common law in America two are pre-eminent, Kent and Stoiy, and 
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Story's work is easily first in quandty and upon the whole in 
quality. The hare list of his writings speaks for itaelf : 

Commentaries on the Law of Bailments, 18S2, nine editions. 

Commentaries on the Constitution, 1833, five editions, also trans- 
lated into French. 

Conflict of Laws, 1834, eight editjons. 

Equity Jurisprudence, 1836, thirteen American editions, two 
EngUsh editions. 

Equity Pleading, 1838, ten editions. 

Commentaries ou the Law of Agency, 1839, uine editions. 

The Law of Partnership, 1841, seven editions. 

Bills of Exchange, 1843, four editions and a German translation. 

Promissory Notes, 1845, seven editions. 

In quantity, in timeliness, and in its relation to the law that 
went before and came after, this body of l^al writing is in many 
ways compamblfl to that of Coke. In each case the judge-made 
law of the past was restated and was made conveniently and, as it 
were, authoritatively available for the future. If in each case 
there IB much to criticise in the details of the performance, the 
answer is, after all, that this body of writii^ must be judged as a 
whole and must be appraised by its results. So judged, it must 
be counted one of && controlling &otora in the shaping of Ameri- 
can law. Moreoyer, Story's writings may deceive the casual reader 
by the apparent weight which is given to the authorities of the 
civil law. Great as is the use which he seems to make of them, it 
is in fact almost wholly by way of reinforcement or illustration or 
example. Where be goes further, as, for instance, in his treatise 
on b^ments, he has had little permanent effect. In substance his 
books are treatises upon the common law. Moreover, their rela- 
tion to the civil law happily is to that part of the law where 
the Romans were at their best and where the common law was 
least developed. 

The genius of the Roman jurists expended itself upon what may 
be called in a wide sense the law of contractual obligations — upon 
that part of the law that has to do with recognizing and giving 
effect to the intention of the parties to legal transactions to create 
rights and duties, that has to do with the intention implicit in such 
transactions and the rights and duties annexed by law to the rela- 
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tions to which they give rise. On the other hand, the Roman I&w 
of delict was govenied to the end hy archaic conceptions. I think 
we may late it a great bit of good fortune, therefore, that neither 
Kent nor Story tried his hand at the law of torta. Here neither 
Roman nor civilian had anything for us, and to introduce their 
specious nomenclature as was done in Scotland could only have 
bred confusion. Happily judicial empiricism was left free to deal 
with the details of this subject, and it was left to the twentieth 
century to work out a theory. The side of the law which called 
for immediate development when Kent and Story wrote was the 
very side where help from Boman law was needed ; the side upon 
which Roman law had made an enduring contribution. 

Three other points deserve brief notice. Taking them in the 
order of pubhcation. Story's books upon the Constitution, upon 
conflict of laws aud upon equity have had special influence. If 
Marshall made our public law, until Professor Thayer caused us 
to think for ourselves in this connection, to the bench and bar 
Story authoritatively expounded it. The influence of hia book is 
to be traced through Cooley into nearly all the texts of the last 
part of the nineteenth century, and for one point he seems to have 
established the legal tradition as to the colonists and the common 
law. His treatise upon the conflict of laws is even more important. 
Dicey says of it that it " forthwith systematized, one might almost 
say, created a whole branch of the law of England." Professor 
Gray is no doubt right in saying that the book is Story's " highest 
claim to reputation as a jurist." But the most important service, 
it seems to me, was rendered by his writings on equity. 

Essential as it is to the working of the Anglo-American system, 
equity has never been popular in America. To name but one 
cause the Puritan has always been a consistent and thorough- 
going opponent Equity runs counter to all bis ideas. It relieves 
fools who have made bad bargains ; and he objects to this, holding 
that fools should he idlowed and requured to act freely and then be 
held for the consequences of their folly. What is even more ob- 
jectionable to him, it acts directly upon t^e pemon. It coerces 
the individual free wilL It acts preventively instead of permitting 
free action and imposing after the event the penalty contracted for 
in advance. Again it involves discretion in its application to con- 
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Crete oases, and that in the Puritan view means superiority in a 
magistrate in that it allows him to judge another by a poisonal 
Btandatd instead of by an unjrielding and universal le^ mle. 
Accordingly there was vigorous opposition to the court of chancery 
in England lasting almost to the eighteenth century. Barebone's 
Parliament abolished the court of chancery. Maasaohosetts and 
Pennsylvania granted equity powers to their courts grudgingly by 
a process of piecemeal legislation. American state conrts have 
been reluctant to extend the jurisdiction of equity even where the 
extension involved no more than application of familiar principles 
to new conditions of fact. The giadnal abandonment of equity 
powers and legalizing of equitable principles in America which I 
have ventured on another occasion to call a decadence of equity is 
no less significant. The methods and doctrines of equity have not 
been congenial to our tribunals, and if we remember that the latter 
have largely been manned with Puritans the reason is obvious. 

Had it happened, then, that equity was expounded to American 
readers by an unfriendly commentator or in the diy and technical 
fashion of the contemporary English treatises, I venture to think 
the result would have been most unhappy. As it was, Kent upon 
the bench and Stoiy in his treatises developed and expounded the 
subject in quite another way. Kent's was the greater juristic 
achievement, but I am not certain that we do not owe more to 
Story. A sympathetic exposition of English equity, referring 
continually to the civilians and to the Roman law, making it 
appear, untruly as we know now, that English equity was essen- 
tially Roman law and was a body of universal principles of justice, 
often comparing the development of the principles in England 
with that upon the Continent to the disadvantage of the latter, 
and all this in a most readable form, with an orderly arrangement 
and a system that at least improved upon what had gone before, 
was the one thing needed to oonunend equity to our American 
conrtfl and to counteract the forces that were working against it. 
One has but to consider what our administration of justice wouJd 
be if the majority of onr States had been compelled to resort to the 
shifts and devices to which tlte conrts of Pennsylvania were driven 
for want of equity jurisdiction to perceive the magnitude of the 
service rendered by snch a book. Story seems to have understood 
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the importance of equity in our eystem from tlie firat, for we find 
him joining in a petition for the establishment of a court of 
clianceiy in Haseachusetts at a time when this Commonwealth was 
peisifitently hostile to the whole system. 

If, as we are told, taught law is tough law, the vitality of the 
common law is due in laij^ part to this, that it has been taught 
almost from the b^^inning. There are other and more important 
causes of the vitality whioh is making it, if it is not such already, 
a law of the world. But its vitality in the critical period of If^ 
development in nineteenth-centuiy America is due chiefly to this — 
that it was the only system that was or coold be taught to the 
Juventu9 eupida legem with the books at hand in school or office. 
That it could be so taught and in a way to command enthosiastac ad- 
herents is due, above all, to the writings of James Kent and Joseph 
Story. If Marshall made oar public law, they in almost eqnal 
measure made our private law in that they assured that it should 
develop along common-law lines, that it should develop by judicial 
rather than - by legislative empiricism. What the latter would 
mean the New York code of civil procedure warns us abundantly. 

At the conclusion of Professor Pound's paper the meeting 
was dissolved. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING 

THE TwENTT-FiFTH MBBTiNa of Thx Cambbidge Histoe- 
ICAL SociBTT was held on the twenty-third day of April, 
nineteen hundred and twelve, at eight o'clock in the evening, 
in Room J, Emerson Hall, Harvard University. 
The President, Richahd Hbnrt Dana, presided. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
For the first topic of the meeting Lbwis M. Hastinob 
read the following paper: 

AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF SOME BRIDGES 
OVER THE CHARLES RIVER 

Inteoduotiok. 

In tlie making of tliat curious thing which is sometames called the 
•'Booial life" of a oommuuity, that which makes one community 
individualistdo and different from some other community, t^ere ia 
no doubt that ita environment, or physical smTonndingB, exercises 
an important influence. Much has been -written and said in tlie 
past about the social life of Cambridge as affected by the literary 
and culture side of it; veiy mach more has been written about the 
religious side of it, — comparatively little about tie physical or 
geographical side of it Yet there is no doubt that the physical 
situation of this commnnity as related to soil, climate, scenery, 
access to other centers of tnde, culture, or learning has bad 
an important bearing on the actdvity and character of its social 
life. In this brief paper it is only proposed to glance at one phase 
of this subject, — the history of some of its bridges, the con- 
stmctdon of which from time to time has been the ef&oient means 
of establishing dose and enduring relations with the great out- 
side world. 
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An examinatioQ of the map of tlie Ticioity vill show at odco 
how isolated and provincial the situation of Cambridge oiiginallj 
was ; BuiTounded by water oa tiie greater part of three udes, the 
problem of free and convenient intercourse with other oommunities 
has been from the first a difficult and expensive one. 

It was a problem which was early recognized and with Borprismg 
quickness grappled with by the fonndera of the town. It is reaUy 
surprising to find that so soon after tiie determination to found a 
town here was made, while yet the conditions of living were so 
baid and tlw future so uncertain, before even houses could have 
been constructed in adequate &diion, steps were taken to secure 
better means of communication with neighboring settlements. 

Thus we find the Deputy Governor of the Colony, Thomas Dud- 
ley, writing that " after divers meetings at Boston, Roxbuiy and 
Watertown, on the twenty-eighth day of December (1630) we grew 
to this resolution, to bind all the assistants (Mr. £ndicott and 
Mr. Sharpe excepted* which last proposeth to return by the next 
ship to England) to build houses at a place a mile E^t from 
Watertown near Charles Kiver the next Spring, and to Winter the 
next year." 

On June 14, 1631, only six months after the resolution above 
referred to was made, it is recorded that " Mr. John Maiaters hatJi 
undertaken to make a passage from Charles River to the New 
Town, twelve foot broad, and seven foot deep for which the Court 
promiseth him satisfaction, according as the charges shall amount 
unto." On the 6th of July, 1631, it was " ordered that there shall 
be levied oat of the several plantations, the sum of thirty pounds 
for the making of the creek at New Town." This canal or creek 
was located on the westerly side of what was for many years known 
as " CoU^e Wharf" at the foot of Dunster Street, and was in part 
a natural creek, enlarged and extended along the southerly and 
westerly side of South and Eliot Streets, crossing Brattle Street to 
the town spring. 

This creek or passage was probably used as a convenience in 
loading boats for transporting goods and passengers, and is of 
special interest as it later led to the establishment and formed a 
port of a regular ferry across the Charles River at this point 
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Fbceies. 

The first public ferry across the river seems to hare been estab- 
lished in 16S1 between Charlestown and Copps Hill in Boston. In 
163S the second ferry was established in Watertown, when Richard 
Browne — one of three of that name in Watertown who seem to 
have been active in the early town affairs — was authorized to 
operate a feny for passengers from a point near " Sweet Auburn 
Woods," now Mount Auburn, in Watertown to " Little Cambridge," 
now the Brighton district of Boston formerly called "Brighton 
Comer." 

The order of the Court reads : " Richard Browne is allowed by 
the Court to keep a ferry over Charles River against bis bouse and 
is to have two pence for every single person be so transports and 
one penny apiece if there be two or more." His house was located 
just a little east of Mount Auburn Cemetery, where he owned 
eeven acres of upland and two and one half acres of marsh. 

Shortly after this ferry w&8 in operation the third ferry was 
established in connection with the creek above referred to in 
Cambridge, from what is now the foot of Dunster Street to the 
southerly bank of '* Little Cambridge," or Brighton. Under date 
of December 7, 1635, it was " ordered, — that tiiere shall be a suffi- 
cient bridge made down to low water mark on this side the River 
and a broad ladder (set up) on the farther side the River for con- 
venience of landing, and Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Danforth and Mr. Cook 
to see it made." 

Janaary 6, 1685-6, it was " ordered that Mr. Joseph Cook shall 
keep the ferry and have a penny over and a half a penny on Lec- 
ture days." From this it would appear that the price of ferrying 
in Cambridge was but one half that in Watertown, — a seemingly 
unfair (^crimination in freight and passenger rates according to 
present laws I It was from the southerly terminus of this feny 
that the old " highway to Roxbniy " began, leading to Boston, as 
indicated by the old milestone now standing in the Cemetery at 
the comer of Massachusetta Avenue and Garden Street marked 
" Boston 7 m. A, I." this last meaning Andrew Ireson, surveyor. 
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Mill Bbidgb, Watbbtown. 

It ia claimed that the first mill established in this country was 
located in Watertown just above what is now called the Galen 
Street bridge, its dam forming the limit to salt-water navigation 
from below. This miU privilege, after being operated for nearly 
three centuries, is now abandoned and the site is occapied as 
a park. 

At this point also was constructed, in 1648, the first horse 
bridge ever built in the country. This was called the ** Mill 
Bridge," or '* Great Bridge." It took tiie place of a foot bridge 
built there in 1641, which for some yeais had been a toll bridge. 

Owing to the lack of means and the crude methods employed in 
its construction, the " Mill Bridge " was constantly ont of repair 
and was rebuilt in 1667 and again in 1681, and finally was de- 
stroyed in 1694. Mach controversy followed, the town of Waters 
town being reluctant to be at the continual expense of miuntaining 
the bridge so generally used, and in 1714 it petitioned the county 
to be a party to its rebuilding with accommodation for carrif^es. 

This was done, and the bridge was rebuilt in 1716 as a county 
convenience. It is now maintained by the town of Watertown, 
and QiB old wooden structure is now replaced by a veiy handsome 
stone and concrete arch bridge. 



The «' Great BBmas " at Botlsion Stbeit. 

The transportation facilities, then, for t^e inhabitanta of Gam- 
bri(^ and adjoining towns from their settlement to the year 1662, 
required the shipment of goods and passengers by ferry across 
Charles Biver either from Cambridge to Brighton, thenoe along 
the circuitous route by Rozbury and over the " Neck " to Bos- 
ton, a distance of about seven and one half miles, or, leaving 
Harvard Square and paasing along "the way to Charlestown," 
now Eirkland Street, and thence by ferry from Charlestown to 
Copps Hill in Boston, a distance of about four mile& One veiy 
great drawback to this means of transportation was that horses 
could not be fenied over the river, as the boats then in nae were 
not lai^e enough for horses. 
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Agitadon for a bridge acrosa the river in Cambridge to elimi- 
nate the inconvenience and danger of a feny began in 1656, when 
the town voted to "pay 200 pounds towards the building of a 
bridge acroBB Charles River upon condition the same may be ef- 
fected without further charge to the Town." Nothing was done 
about it, however, until Februaiy 4, 1660, when the town " again 
considered and debated " the question whether " 200 pounds 
should be levied on the inhabitants of this town ; the vote passed 
on the affirmative." 

The bridge was completed before March, 1668, and was called 
the "Great Bridge." 

It would seem that the two hundred pounds voted by the town 
did not represent the entire cost of the bridge, for on October 12, 
1670 the records of the General Court state that — 

<* Whereas the bridge on Charles Biver wfaich was first erected at the 
cost o( the town, together toUh the free contTitmlione of severtU publio 
spirited ptrsona in some tieighbor tinon, — which bridge being now de- 
cayed and by reason of the danger is presented to the County of Middle- 
sex, — and the Town of Cambridge being not able to repair it, so that 
of necessity it most be palled up and slighted, and the passage there 
seonred by a ferry, as heretofore, which is not bo safe, convenient or 
nsefol as a bridge, for a ferry b altogether useless in Winter, and very 
inconvenient to transport horses and not at all aeoommodable for carts 
or droves of cattle." 

To encourage the erection and muntenance of this bridge it was 
then made a toll bridge with fixed toll rates. The collection of 
tolls on tiie bridge seems not to have continued long, for the ex- 
pense of its maintenance was ordered, in 1688, to be borne three- 
sixths by the County of Middlesex, two-sixths by Cambridge, and 
one-sixth by "Cambridge Vilb^," now called Newton, then a newly 
incorporated town. In the same way Lexington when incorpora- 
ted, in 1718, and West Cambrii^ or Arlington in 1807 were re- 
quired to share in the expense of maintenance of the bridge. In 
1733, the bridge having been very thoroughly and effectually re- 
psired, after a large portion of it had been washed away ly the 
ice, the General Court granted to the towns of Cambridge, Newton, 
and Lexington three hundred pounds, and the following year (1784) 
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granted the three towns three thousand acres of unappropriated 
lands of the Province, " to enahle them forever hereafter at their 
own cost, and chaise to keep, amend and repair the Great Bridge 
over Charles River in Cambridge." 

This continued until 1862, when the General Court authorized 
and required the city of Cambridge and the town of Brighton to re- 
build the Great Bridge, the expense to be borne *'in proportion to 
the respective valuations of the city and town," and thereafter each 
municipality should maintain its half at his own expense. 

This financial history is interesting, as it sho%v8 that for many 
years the obligation of adjacent communities using a bridge to con- 
tribute toward its maintenance was early recognized and enforced. 
An effort to apply this same principle in the payment of the cost of 
ooostruction of the new Cambridge Bridge was unsuccessfully made 
at the time when the Act authorizing its construction waa passed. 

The bridge built in 1663 was swept away by a flood in 1685, and 
before it was rebuilt in 1690 resort to a ferry was necessary. It 
was probably at this time of rebuilding, 1690, that piles were first 
used in its construction, the old piers or supports being cribs of 
logs filled with stones and sunk in the river ; on these piers wooden 
logo, sometimes split or sawed in two, were laid, spanning the open- 
ings. Much di£Qculty was had in driving the piles at this tame, as 
only hand power could then be furnished in raising the weight or 
driver. It was said that five thousand blows were required on 
some of the piles to drive them to a firm bearing. In 1733 the 
bridge was again carried away hy ice and was rebuilt by the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of town lands held by Cambridge. It was again 
rebuilt in 1862 by the city of Cambridge and the town of Brighton. 
Flans are now being prepared by the Engineer of tJie metropolitan 
Park Commission for a new bridge upon this ancient site of the 
first bridge in Cambridge. 



Chaelbs RrvBE Bridgb, Boston. 

The next important bridge to be constructed was the " Charles 
River Bridge" from Charleatown to Copps HUI, Boston. This 
bridge was buUt by a private corporaidon in 1T86 and supplanted 
the old ferry in use there since 1631. It was 1503 feet long and 
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48 feet vide, and was completed in seren months from the date of 
its commencement, — a noteworthjr feat for that time. Tolls were 
established, being doubled on Sunday, One rather curious provi- 
sion of the charter was the old stipulation that the proprietors 
shoold pay annually two hundred pounds to Harvard College. 
This was because the old ferry established in 1631 was granted to 
Harvard College on condition that the revenue should be used " to 
defray the tuition of indigent students." The opening of the bridge 
was marked by a great and &mous celebration, at which it is 
stated more than twenty thousand persons were present. This 
bridge proved a paying investment from the first, and it is said 
that by 1826 owners of origin^ shares had received back principal 
and interest, and a surplus of $7000 per share. 



Wabben Bridge, Boston. 

A companion bridge to the last-mentioned was the ** Warren 
Bridge," which was built in 1828, notwithstAnding the strenuous 
opposition of the proprietors of the "Charles River Bridge" and 
the Charlestown authorities. The tolls on these two bridges were 
maintained until 18S5, whea they were abolished on both simul- 
taneously, and they remained free until 1854, when, extensive 
repairs being needed and funds being short, tolls were ^ain estab- 
lished until the repair fund amounted to |I100,000, since which time 
they have been free. 

The present Charlestown Bridge, built of steel on stone piers in 
1900, takes the place of both these old wooden pile bridges. 



West Bostoh Bbidgb. 

As Cambridge and the adjoining towns grew in population, the 
necessity for better facilities for reaching Boston became more and 
more apparent. As early as 1738 certain Cambridge citizeus ap- 
plied tor liberty to establish a ferry between Cambridge and Bos- 
ton direct; also, a petition for liberty to construct a bridge from 
"Col. Phips Farm," now East Cambrii^, to Boston. In 1785 an- 
other petition to the same effect was presented No action resulted 
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from any of these petitions. The aaccess of the Charles River 
Bridge, above referred to, bnilt in 1786, stimulated continaed ef- 
fort, however, and in 1792 a petition was presented to the Geneial 
Court, and on March 9, 1792, Francis Dana and associates were 
incorporated as "The Proprietora of the West Boston Bridge" 
with authority to construot the bridge from the " Westerly part of 
Boston to Pelham's Island in the Town of Cambridge " with **a 
good road from Pelham's Island aforesaid in the most direct and 
practicable line to the nearest part of the Cambridge Road. ** It was 
to be a toll bridge, of which three hundred pounds were to be paid 
annually to Harvard College (this was afterwards reduced to two 
hundred pounds) for the porpose of defraying **the tuitaon of in- 
digent schol&is." The bridge was built in 1798 and was 84SS feet 
long and 40 feet wide. Where the causeway crossed a little creek 
at the present junction of Miuo, Harvard, and Sixth Streets a brii^ 
about 275 feet long was bnilt called "The Little Bridge." The 
causeway itself was 3344 feet long. The abutment on the Boston 
end was 87^ feet long, mnVing Uie total length of the stmctnie 
7189J feet. 

The bridge was built in seven and one-half months; the piles 
were of pine and driven l:^ hand power. The fiist cost of the 
entire structure was twenty-three thousand pounds. The con- 
tractor was a Mr. Whitney, while Mungo Mackey and Heniy Pren- 
tiss were superintendents for the proprietors. The piles of pine 
wood did not prove durable, and as Umt as possible were superseded 
t^ oak piles. The bridge was completed in November, 1793, being 
open for travel November 23, 1793. The *' Chronicle " for No- 
vember 27, 1793, says : "The bridge at West Boston was opened on 
Saturday last for passengers. The bridge for length, el^anoe and 
grandeur is not exceeded by any in the United States if in any 
part of the World." 

The "Columbian Centinel" of the same date says: "The ele- 
gance of its workmanship and the magnitude of the nnderi^ing 
are perhaps unequalled in the history of cnterpriaes." The bridge 
remained in charge of the Proprietors of the West Boston Bridge 
until 1846, when it was sold to the "Hancock Free Bridge Corpo- 
ration," who in turn, on February 1, 1858, conveyed it, togetW 
with the canal or "Cra^e Bridge," to the City of Cambridge "as 
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ft free bridge foreveT." Tbe opening of these as free bridges after 
80 many years of toll paying was an event of great importance to 
the citizens. The event yraa celebrated in an enthnsiaatio manner 
by decorations, a monster procession one and a half miles long, fire- 
works, and general rejoicing. The doings at the meetings of the 
Proprietors of the West Boston Bridge, at the "Bunch of Grtq>es 
Tavern on State Street," and at the "CofFee House" are recorded 
in detailf and in the quaint manner of ibe time, in the books of the 
Corporation, now, in the costody of the Ci^ Clerk at City Hall, 
Cambridge. 

That ihe promoters of this bridge had great faith in the f utare 
development of Cambridge and were not relying on the population 
then existing is clear, for the eastern portion of Cambridge, where 
the bridge and causeway were ooustrncted, was then almost unin- 
habited. The Bev. Dr. Abiel Holmes is quoted by Mr. Paige as 
saying, in 1814, that in 1793, when tiie bridge was opened, from the 
home of Chief Justice Francis Dana (on Dana Street) easterly, 
there were bat /our dwelling htnuet then halt — "one on the Inmaa 
Place now belongii^ to Jonathan L. Austin, Esq.; one nearly op- 
posite on a farm, of Judge Dana, formerly the Soden Farm, south 
of the main road; one on the Phipa farm, lately owned by Mr. 
Andrew Bordman ; and one at Lechmere Point." 

While this was the conditton of things at the time of the com- 
pletion of tiie bridge, active steps were taken to attract business 
and travel by a number of men, Kufus Davenport, Royal Make- 
peace, Josiah Mason, Daniel Mason, Andrew Bordman, and others, 
by laying out an amtntioiis scheme of docks and canals by which 
\AiB town was to [be a port of entry (hence the name " Cambridge- 
port "), and also several long avenues or turnpikes leading towards 
the bridge, — Concord Avenue, Hampshiitt Street, Broadway, and 
Webster Avenue were so laid out. 

This bridge as built in 1793 was considerably modified in the 
more than & century of its existence. lu 1854 it was rebuilt and 
widened to 50 feet, and 750 feet atj its] westerly end and 60 feet 
at its easterly end were filled solid. An interesting fact in con- 
nection with this bridge is tJiat the first street railway built in Kew 
England passed over it The tracks of the Cambridge Street 
Railway Company, first running from West Cedar Street to Har- 
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vard Square, were opened for trarel aoioes the bridge and caose- 
way on March 26, 1856. In 1900 it was entiiely remoTed and the 
present impoaing " Cambridge Bridge" toob its place. The story o£ 
the construction of this bridge, while interestii^, is so recent as to 
be familiar to meet Cambri(^ residents and so will not be recorded 
here. Suffice it to say that the constmctiou of the bridge was 
began in 1900 under the chai^ of the Cambridge Bridge Commis- 
sion and was completed in 1907 at a cost of about (3,300,000. 



CaAioiE OB Canal Bbidob. 

After the completion of the West Boston Bridge attention was 
^;ain directed to the abandoned project of a ferry or bridge from 
Lechmere Point now East Cambridge to Boston. The successfol 
carrying out of the pkn to construct a bridge at this point seems 
to have been largely due to the persistence and energy of one man, 
Mr. Andrew Cra^e, for whom the bridge was named. The stoiy of 
his tireless efforts and scheming against the opposition of men whose 
interests were inimical to his is an interesting one, but too long to 
recite here in detail It is quite fully told by Mr. Paige in his 
" History of Cambridge." 

The Act of incorporation under which the canal or Craigie Bridge 
was built was passed February 27, 1807. It provided that ** the 
shares may be held, one third by individual proprietors of the Mid- 
dlesex Canal Corporation, one third by the individual proprietors 
of the Newburyport TumpLke Corporation and one third by Andrew 
Craigie and his Associates." 

The bridge was completed and opened for travel in August, 1809. 
Tolls were to be collected for seventy years. In connection with 
the construction of this bridge Mr. Craigie and Associates were 
incorporated as the '* Lechmere Point Corporatdon" to develop and 
sell land on " Lechmere Point," now called East Cambridge, out 
of which they evidently profited handsomely. It is stated by Mr. 
Paige that the first cost of the entire property held by Mr. Craigie 
was not over $20,000, while it was capitalized after the construc- 
tion of the bridge for 9360,000. Mr. Cnu^ was also instru- 
mental in consummating, after much litigation and contention, the 
important public improvements of the laying out of Cambridge 
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Street ia a straight line from near the bridge to Harvard Square 
and also the laying out of Biidge Street leading to Somerville and 
Medford. 

In 1846 the bridge was sold to the Hancock Free Bridge Corpora- 
tioQ, and in 1858 this and the West Boston Bridge were made free 
bridges, as already related in the account of West Boston Bridge. 

It is stated that the total amount of tolls collected on the two 
bridges, the Craigie and the West Boston Bridge, from 1793 to 
1858 was upwards of J2,000,000. The bridge continued in the 
joint care of Cambridge and Boston until its entire removal in 1910, 
when it was replaced by a solid embankment at " Charles Biver 
Dam," as a part of the Metropolitan Park System. 

Prison Point Bridqu. 
Little seems to be known of the earl; history of Prison Point 
Bridge. In 1806 a charter was granted to &e Proprietors of the 
" Prison Point Dam Corporation " to build a dam from Prison Point 
in Charlestown to Lechmere Point in Cambridge, also to rent mills. 
No dams or mills were erected then, but in 1815 (according to Mr, 
Paige) the bridge was built for the benefit of Canal Bridge. It was 
Lud out as a County Road in January, 1839. 

RiVEB Street BsmoB. 
On March 2, 1803, Jonathan L. Austin and others were incorpo- 
rated for the purpose of building River Street and ike River Street 
Bridge over Charles River. The bridge was completed in 1810. 
Until 1832 it was maintained by the Proprietors, when the town 
assumed its care and made it a free bridge. 

Wbstbbk Atbnue BBmoH. 
In 1824 the Mill Dam Corporation of Boston seonred a charter 
to build a turnpike over the " Mill Dam " and through Brighton 
to Watertown. This gave travel from that locality a shorter ronte 
to Boston than 1:^ the West Boston Bridge, and threatened to re- 
duce the revenue of the West Boston Bridge Corporation. The 
Proprietors were jealous of their own interests, and thereupon ee- 
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omed an Act granting anthority to build a tampike and bridges 
from Cambridge to Brighton and from Brighton to Watertown 
June 12, 1824, and Westeni Avenue was built, together with the 
tvo bridgea. These bridges were maintained bf Uie Froprietois as 
toll bridges until they sold their whole franchise to the Hancock 
Free Bridge Corporation in 1846. The Western Avenue Bridge 
and highway were laid oat as a public highway December 22, 
1856. 

Bbooklihb Stbebt BBmas. 
Still another body of men were instmmental in consbucting 
the Brookline Stieet Bridge. By an Act passed April 25, 1850, 
Sidney Wilkrd, Edmund T. Hastings, Columbus Tyler, David R. 
Griggs, and others were empowered to erect a pile bri<^ over 
Charles River near the end of what is now Brookline Stieet and to 
collect certain rates of tolls for a period of fifty years. This bridge 
was built in 1861, and it was laid out as a public highway by an 
Act of the Legislature approved April 18, 1869. Tolls were abol- 
ished and its maintenance assumed hy the city of Cambridge and 
the town of Brookline. This bridge was rebuilt at a high eleva- 
tion in 1906, and the grade crossing over the tracks of the Grand 
Junction bTanob of t^ Boston and Albany Railroad on tlie Boston 
side abolished. 

Habvabs Bbidoel 

The story of the constniotion of the Harvard Bridge is too re- 
cent to require rehearsal in detul here. For many years efforts 
were made by Cambridge citizens to secure tii& construction of a 
bridge to be located between the West Boston and Brookline Street 
bridges, which were about two miles apart For many years the 
city of Boston declined to join with Cambridge in the oonstmction 
of this bridge. In 1887, however, an Act authorizing the construo- 
tion of the Imdge was passed, and the bridge was constructed 
under the charge of tluee commissioners. The bridge is 2165 
feet long and 70 feet wide and cost about $525,000. It was opened 
for travel September, 1891. 

The influence of the construction and opening of this bridge and 
its connecting avenues upon tlie development and social life of the 
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city has been important and far-ieaching. It was the principal 
factor in the filling in and so rendering available for use the enor- 
mous area of flats and lowlands between the Boston and Albany 
Branch Railroad and the river. Without it the location of the 
new Institute of Technology in Cambridge would have been un^ 
tboaght oL 

It has become the moat popular of the lines of communication 
between this city and the city of Boston, leading directly to the 
great retail trade districts and also to the great centeis of culture 
and art on the Back Bay. 

Such is the brief story of some of the most important facts re- 
lating to the bridges in which Cambridge is interested. 

The material growth of the city in the nearly three centuries of 
its life is &irly well typified in the character and cost of the 
bridges which serve its needs ; the modest expenditure of the two 
hundred pounds representing the beginnings, and the latest ex- 
penditure of over 93,000,000 representing the onlmination of its 
oivio life. 

Reference is here made to sources from which valuable data were 
ohtamed in preparing this paper : 

History of Cambridge, Lucius R. P^e. 
Earl; History of Watertowu, Henry Bond, H.D. 
Annual Beport of the City Engineer of Cambridge, 1873. 
Annual Report of the Bridge CommiBsion, Cambridge, 1892. 
BoBton Transcript, September 20, 1889. •' Bri(^ea over the 3SdaI 
Charles." 
Beportof the Cambridge Bridge Commission, 1909. 
R«oorda of Proprietors, West Boston Bridge Corporation. 

For the second topic of the meeting the Secretary read the 
loBowing paper by William Coolidob Lahb : 



THE BUILDING OF HOLWORTHY HALL 

The close of the present College term completes a full hundred 
years during which Holworthy Hall has been occupied by sucoes- 
sire generations of Collie students. This fact is worth rem^nber- 
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ing, since the erection of the Hall in 1811-12 marks the b^inning 
of a new epoch in the development of the College YartL Previons 
to this time the College had faced to the west, looking over the 
Cambridge Common ; it had turned its back upon what is now t^e 
Yard. The Uu»e oldest buildings — Harvard, built in 1672-82 ; 
the first Stooghton, built in 1699 ; and Massachusetts Hall, erected 
in 1720 — formed three sides of a square which opened to the west. 
With the single addition of Holden Chapel* built in 1744, these 
three buildings constituted the whole Collie from 1720 to 1763. 
In 1763 HoUis Hall was built in line with Stou^ton, and formed, 
with Harvard and Holden, three sides of another square facing to 
the west. Its western face was its front, and behind it, in the 
present Yard, were wood-hooses, the brew-house, and ot^r oat- 
buildings. Old Stoughton Hall, which had been in constant need 
of repair and which could not have been subatfuitially built in the 
fiist place, was finally taken down in 1780, and its removal made 
possible a difEetent plan for the future development of the group of 
College buildings. The next new dormitoiy to be erected — the 
present Stoughton, built in 1803 — took the name of that which 
had been torn down, bo that the memory of old Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor William Stoughton, who had built the original hall, should not 
be lost. It was placed on a line with Hollis, and extended the 
group still farther to the north. Like Hollis, it faced the west. 

In 1811, another new dormitory being iieeded,it was voted in the 
first place (January 14, 1811) **that the Corporation will proceed 
to erect a new College for the habitation of students on the site of 
old Stoaghton Hall," and Mr. Lowell and Mr. Loammi Baldwin 
were appointed a committee to make necessary contracts and 
superintend the erection of the building. If this plan had been 
carried out, it would have effectually blocked the development of 
the present College Yard, and would have left no opportunity for 
later growth, except by stretching out the line of buildings to the 
Bouth toward the site of the old Meeting House (near the spot 
where Dane Hall now stands). Fortunately better counsels pre- 
vailed, and a plan was adopted which looked forward far into the 
future. On March 11, 1811, Mr. Baldwin presented a plan for the 
new College, and it was voted " that the Committee appointed to 
eoDtraot for the erection of the new College be requested to causa 
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the same to be erected to the eaetw&rd of new Stoughton and ex- 
tending its front southerly, nearly East and West, and that the 
Bame be built upon the principles of the plan ezhibitod by Mr. L. 
Baldwin, with single rooms in the front, and two studies in the rear, 
and to form the North side of a quadrangle which, when com- 
plated, may be nearly equilateral." 

Loammi Baldwin, who apparently drew the plana for tiie new 
building, had t«ken his bachelor's degree in 1800. He entered the 
law at first, but his real taste was for engineering, and he later be- 
came a civil engineer of some distinction. As a young man he was 
employed on the Middlesex Canal, in later life he completed the 
Boston Mill-dam and built the dry-docks at Charlestown and 
Norfolk. 

The money with which to build the new ball was not deriTed 
from the Holworthy Bequest received many years before, as might 
be inferred from the name, but came from the proceeds of a lottery, 
which had been authorized by act of the Legislature March 14, 1806, 
and the successive classes of which bad been pat on sale from time 
to time, as had been found expedient. The treasurer's hooks show 
that the lottery produced about $29,000, of which sum $24,600 was 
spent on Holworthy Hall. This was a not unusual way of raising 
money for public purposes, and no ill opinion was attached to it at 
that time. Stoughton Hall had been built in like manner, by a 
lottery authorized in 1T94, Many interesting references to these 
lotteries and to the manner of selling tickets and drawing prizes are 
to be found in the Boston newspapers of the time. Several of them 
are quoted in the Transactions of the Colotual Society of Massa- 
chusetts, vol. xiii, pp. 156-169. 

On May 14, 1812, we find it stated in the Corporation Records, 
** that the rent of the rooms in Holworthy Hall be $26. per year, 
and that they be assigned to the students by the Immediate Got- 
emment at their discretion, whenever the Committee for superin- 
tending the erection of the College shall declare it ready for their 
occupation." On June 17th the Corporation voted that $500 he 
allowed Loammi Baldwin, Esq., for his services in planning and 
superintending the building of Holworthy Hall. At the end of the 
College year the building was ready to be occupied, and on August 
18, 1812, a week before Commencement, which fell that year on 
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Angaiit 26th, ih& boilding was formally opened. There is no ac- 
count of jost what the ceremonies were, bat the address made bj 
the Preeident on the occasion, aa given at lengtli in the College 
Records, was as follows : 

AHnUKCUTIOH OF THS EkTKANCS mTO HOLWOBTHT Buj, 

AcQUBT 18th 1812. 

In compliance with tlifl vote of the Corporation I take the oocaalon to 
congratulate the friends, patrooe and members of the Collie on the 
erection of a new Hall or College for the habitation of Stndents and to an- 
nounce the name, which it has been thought proper it should receive. We 
have no doubt that you observe with great pleasure another commodiona 
and omameotal Edifice added to our establishment. We acknowledge 
the goodwill of the Legislature which empowered the Corporation to re- 
ceive the funds for the expengive design and have been happy in the 
attention, credit and respectability of the Gentlemen who have oader- 
taken to secure to us the beneQt of the legislative grant and enable ue 
to accoroplisb the object without any encroachment on the stated' funds 
of the Institution. 

Tbe completion of the work within little mora than a year from the 
commencement of preparation, the plan and the execution, the elegant 
simplicity and pleasing appearance of the building evince our obliga- 
tioDs to the Committee of superintendence ; and we mention with great 
satisfaction the praise due to tbe builders for the neatness and fidelity 
of their work, and tbe activity and perseverance which they have mani- 
fested in bringing it eo near to a conclusion. We desire to notice the 
favour of Providence in the exemption of all the persons employed from 
any unfortuoate accident. In selecting a Name, it was thought desira- 
ble to associate with tbe Structure tbe memory of Bome distinguished 
Benefactor, whose name might not have been connected with any part 
of the Univeraity establishment; " Antiquam exquisite matrem." This 
designation is eminenUy applioable to Sir Matthew HolworUiy of Great 
Britain, one of the earliest and moat generous patrons of our Society. 
He died in 1678, leaving a beqnest to the general objects of the College 
exceeding that of any individual from the foundation to the time of Mr. 
Mollis, larger than that of Mr. Harvard ; and a Sum which if given now 
in proportion to tbe scale of estimating properly would go far towards 
erecting the present building. We have littie information of tbe His- 
tory or Character of this Gentieman. We have evidence that he was 
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one of the generous spirita who are interested in human n&tnre and 
human happiness wherever fonod. He extended bis solicitude to our 
Society then obscure and little considered by the world and capable of 
adding little to the reputation of its benefactors, and contributed a 
Bounty which did much to rear it to a manly strength. 

It is a siitablfl act of Justice, and expression of Gratitude to com- 
memorate our friend and fathers' friend ; to endeavour to expiate the 
neglect which may be thought chargeable upon our predecessors towards 
the memory of an early supporter, by Joioing his name to tbia comely 
edifice. May Holworthy College cont»n successive bands of Toutbs, who 
shall know how to prize and improve the advantages which the wise and 
good of distant periods and regions have successively augmented, wbo 
shall be examples of the happy influence of godly discipline, who shall 
form friendships with each other, cemented by virtue, and make acqui- 
sitions in science and literature consecrated by piety and applied nnder 
the guidance of the best principles and go forth into the worid, the ez- 
cellenoy of our strength and thejoy of our Glory. 

Holworthy immediately took its place aa the most desirable of 
the College buildings, and its large, squaie rooms, each with two 
bedrooms, and occupying the whole width of tiie buiMiog from 
north to south, have always made it a favorite. One early evi- 
dence of this is a petition, to be found in the College Papers, 
signed by resident graduates at the time, and reqaesting that, in 
the assignment of College rooms, such graduates should have the 
preference over nndergiaduates, and that the rooms in the east 
entry of Holworthy should be assigned to them. For several 
years before this, graduates had been accommodated in the College 
House, where they say they have had the '* advantage of occupying 
them singly, but," they add, " we have found the inoonveoience 
much greater than we anticipated. The disadvantages attendant 
on t^e local situation of that building, and particnlarly its con- 
tiguity to the street, without specifying several others of minor 
importance, are very considerable, and we are now desirous of 
changing our situation." Among the reasons which they present 
for having the Holworthy rooms assigned to them is one which 
HiBj consider "not altogether unworthy of notice, that the rooms 
occupied by giadnatea will be kept in better repair, as they will 
not be so Uable to be defaced." "Another reason may be sug- 
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gested, if it be an object with the Heads of tbe University to 
encourage the residence of graduates, — that the assignment of the 
first rooms to them will be a strong inducement for them to re- . 
main; & as it respects ourselves, we are perfectly wilhng to pay 
ihe same compensation for the use of such rooms, as would be 
assessed upon undergraduates. There is something degrading in 
the idea, nor would a student, who was desirous of pursuing his 
studies at College, as a graduate, consent, without reluctance, to 
return & occupy, for three or four years more, tha inferior room, 
which he occupied in his freshman or sophomore year. In fine, we 
can conceive of no reason, so long as graduates are permitted any 
rooms within the walls of College, why undergraduates should be 
entitled to the preference in the assignment" 

It would seem that the name chosen for the Hall, which to os^ 
from long use and pleasant associationa, seems euphonious, was not 
so coosideied at the time, and there is in the College files a letter 
from President Eirkland, addressed to the Treasurer, Judge Daris, 
in which be says : 

" I find some geoUemen are sorry to have oar new college receive so 
hard a name — Hblworthy Hall — has two aspirates beside the w & tbe 
th — which twist & squeeze the organs not a little. Is there any other 
better or more snitable — or will you reconsider on account of this oh- 
jectiOD — which is of some consequence." 

A word should be added in regard to Sir Matthew Holworthy, 
for whom tbe Hall is named. Tbe detailed presentation of tbe few 
facts known in regard to him, as derived from contemporary 
documents, will be found in an article by Albert Matthews in the 
Transactions of tbe Colonial Society of Massachusetts, voL xiii, 
pp. 153-180. His father was Richiird Holwortby, a merchant of 
Btistol, at one time sberifE, mayor of the city in 1634-85, aiders 
man in 1637, and a member of the Soapmakers* Company. His 
son, Matthew, was bom in 1608, was educated at Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, and received his Bachelor's d^ree there in 1629. He 
was sent by his father into France, where he became a merchant, 
and was, for a time at least, in Marseilles, but returned to England 
after his father's death. He was three times married: first, in 
1652, to Mary, daughter of Robert Henley; second, in 1664, to 
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Lucy Jerroice ; and third, in 1669, to Susanna Henley, daughter 
of Heniy Henley, a cousin of the Robert Henley mentioned above. 
He was knighted May 12, 1665, and died in the fall of 1678, being 
bmied in the Church of St. John, Hackney. Lady Holworthy was 
buried in the same church May 2, 1690. In Sir Matthew's will, 
dat«d May 9, 1677, be bequeaths "unto Uie CoUedge or university 
in or of Cambridge in New England the summe of one Thousand 
pounds to be paid and made over to the Governors and directors 
thereof to be disposed of by tliem as they shall judge best for pro- 
moteing of learning and promulgation of the Cospell in those 
parts. The same to be paid within Two yeares next comeing after 
my decease." What first interested him in the struggling college 
beyond Uie seas is not known, bat it is a fact that a few years 
before, the College being in serious straits and in a declining con- 
dition, an agent had been sent over to England to solicit help and 
that several substantial gifts had been received. One of the first 
of these was a pft, in 1669, of £27 from Henry Henley, of Lyme 
Regis, in Dorsetshire, who, Mr. Albert Matthews has shown, was 
a brother of Sir Matthew's third wife, Susanna Henley. Almost 
at the same time with the Holworthy bequest came the bequest 
of Theophilus Gale, philologist, philosopher, and theologian, who, 
dying in 1677, left his valuable library of scholarly books to the 
College and soon after, in 1682, followed the gift from Sir John 
Maynard of eight chests of books valued at £400. It is interests 
ing to notice tliat the Holworthy and Gale bequests and the gift 
of books from Maynard were received while the building which 
stood on the present site of Harvard Hall was in process of erec- 
tion (X672-82). Our only representation of it is in Burgis's view 
of 1726. 

The portraits of Sir Matthew and Lady Holworthy, which have 
lately come into the possession of the College, were painted by Sir 
Peter Lely. They had come down into the hands of Herbert 
Fleetwood Holworthy, Esq., of Bury St. Edmunds, who consented 
to part witli them, since they were to come into the possession of 
the College, of which Sir Matthew was the largest bene&ctor 
in the seventeenth century. They were given to the College by 
J. Pierpont Morgan Jr., of the Class of 1889, and Edward F. 
Whitney, of the Class of 1871. 
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For the third topic of the meeting William £. Stone read 
the following paper : 

A PETITION OF DB. DANIEL STONE, MARCH 4, 

1672/8, AND SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS FAMILY 

AND ANCESTORS 

Some time ago I obtained at a sale of manoscripts at Liblne's Anc 
tion Hooms a petition of Dr. Daniel Stone to the Court of Assist- 
anta at Boston which, althongh it has no direct bearing on the 
history of Cambridge, ie intereBtiug aa being written by one of 
the earliest inhabitants of Cambridge and one of its earliest phyu- 
cians. The petition is aa follows : 

The humble petition of Daniell Stone to this hon'^ Coott of ABsistanta 
now Aaeembled at Boston 
March l" 1672/8 

This hone"' Court may please to remind that about 14"°^ since ther 
ware many frencb men suffered sbipwrack upon our Coaste amongst w'' 
ther wet eight escaped & brought bUber greatly frozeu & almost naked. 
The Authority toke care for ther accomidation & appoynted me the 
managment tberof (tiz) for ther lodging washing dieet clothing cueer 
& affter cueer tber transportation to tber severall boms & to deffray 
the cbaige tberof, w'^ yo* bone" promise I shold be Reimbursed. 
Which is p^ me accomplished & paied looge since before I bad effects 
elo I bad ben sued longe ere now. I bare disbursed 40 pound A more 
in cash beside ther cueer, my time and cbai^e about them being grate 
for the space of 12 or 13 weeks 7 or 8 hourrs in a day myself & scr- 
^int with large expence of wine & brandy, by Bason of grat mortifica- 
tion Bume [suffered] the lose of all tber toes & part of ther feet, w^ 
ezpencfl was instrumentall under god to presarve tber lives & the Bes- 
sedue of tber lims. they ware soundly cnered & sent by y* boners order 
bom to the grat bonere Sc creditt of the cuntry. But I remaine yet un- 
paid haveing ReC' but forty ponuds of the bone"* Cuntry Treaeurer. 
these are therfor humbly to implore the favor of this hon°^ court that I 
may be releved A paied. My bill is with tbe Court the totall being 70 
ponnds 7 shillings. It yo' boners demand the Receaits of the severall 
payments thay are Bedy. I beege pardon for my bouldness 3l subscribe 
myselfe y' boners bumble sarrant & poor petetioner 

» c . I . --n Daniell Stomz 

7 September 1672 
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In Ana' to this petition the Court Jadgeth It meete to order the 
Tresnrer in flnll Battisf&ctioa of the petitioners bill to pay him twenty 
pounds more in mony 

By the Court 

Bdw IU.WBOII, Seort^ 

I note in this petition certain pecnliarities of spelling which 
would seem to be an indication of some of the ways of pronuncia- 
tion of our English ancestors of those times. " Servant " is spelled 
"sarrant"; "preserve" is "presarve"; *' reason" is "rason"; 
"receipts" is "recaita"; "wepe"iB "ware," and "shipwreck" is 
"shipwrack." I take it that those were the ordinaiy pronunoia- 
tions of the time. 

This Dr. Daniel Stone the petitioner, was a son of Deacon 
Oiegpi; Stone of Cambridge, and as a good deal of information 
about Gregory Stone and his family has come to light since the 
pubUcation of Paige's Histoiy of Cambridge, it may be worth while 
to add to Puge's account of Gregory Stone and his family what 
has since been learned about his English home and ancestors. 

Gregoiy Stone came from England in 1635 with his brother Simon 
Stone of Watertown, and we now know that they were both bom 
at Great Bromley, or, as it was formetly called, Much Bromley, in 
Essex County, England. The Parish Reg^ters of Great Bromley 
oontain the following records: 

Feby. 9, 1585-6, was baptized Simoud Stone, son of Davie Stone 
& Ursly his wife 
April 19, 1592 was baptized Gregorie Stone, eon of David Stone 

and August 6, 1616, is recorded the marrif^e of Symoad Stone 
and Joan Clarke. 

David Stone, the father of Simon and Qi^ory, was the son 
of Symond and Agnes Stone of Much Bromley, and is named in 
his father's will, dated July 28, 1558. Up to this point the anoestiy 
of Simon and Gregory is beyond question ; but it is almost equally, 
certain that this Symond Stone of Much Brondey, the grandfather 
of Simon and Gregoiy, was the grandson, through an eldest son 
David, of a still earlier Sjrmond Stone of Much Bromley, whose will 
is dated May 12, 1506, and was probated February 10, 1510. Much, 
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or Great Bromley, the home of bo many generations of t^e aDcestors 
of our Gregory Stone of Cambridge, is five miles east of Colches- 
ter, the principal city of Elssez County, and fifty-eight miles from 
London. A few years ago some of the American descendaots of 
Simon and Gregory Stone united in erecting a beautiful memorial 
window in tlie ancient church of .Great Bromley with this inscrip- 
tion : " To the Gloiy of God and to the memory of Simon and 
Gregory Stone, Brothen, who were bom in this Parish, baptized in 
this Church, and Gm^^ted to Massachosetts in New England in 
1635, this window is erected by American descendants." 

Simon Stone, the elder of the two brothers, married at Great 
Bromley, in 1616, Joan Clarke, as noted above. He removed to 
Boxted, Essex County, between 1621 and 1624, and resided there 
until he emigrated to America in 1685. Gregoiy Stone removed 
from Great Bromley to Nayland, Suffolk Country, some time before 
1617, in which year he married there Margaret Garrad, daughter 
of Thomas and Christian Garrad of Nayland. The following ex- 
tracts from the Parish Register of Nayland give his marriage and 
the birth jf all of his children : 

1 617, Julie The 20 daiewer married Gregory Stonne and Margaret Garrad 

1618, July. The last dale was bapt Joha, sonoe of Gr^ory Stonne 
1620, Angost The 15 day was bap. Daniel ye sonne of Gregory Stone 
1622, Septem: 22 was bapt David ye sonne of Gr^;orie Stone 

1624, October 3. was bap. Elizabeth, the daughter of Gregory Stone 

Then follows the death of his wife and daughter : 

1626 Aog : 4 was bnryed Kargrett, the wife of Qngory Stone 
•< " 6 was lioryed Elizabeth the daughter of Gr^ory Stone 

The deaths so near together of the mother and daughter make it 
seem probaUe that they died from one of the epidemics so common 
at that time. 

About two years after the death of his first wife, Gr^ory Stone 
married as bis second wife the widow Lydia Cooper, who came 
here to Cambridge with him and who formerly was supposed to be 
the mother of all bis children. The record of this marriage has 
not been discovered, as far as I know, but from other sources it 
is known beyond much question that she was from Dedham in 
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Essex and that ahe was the widow of Simon Cooper of that place, 
Dedham and Nayland are both on the river Stoar and are only a 
few miles apart. By his second wife, L;dia Cooper, Gregory Stone 
had tiie following children, recorded at Nayland : 

1628 March 6 was bap Elizabetbe the dang: of Gregorie Stone 
1630 Febmary 4 dale was bapL Samnell eonae of Gregory Stone 
1632 Feby. 8 was bapt Sarah daughter of Gregory Stcnoe 

So of the six children who came to New England with Gregory 
Stone three, John, Daniel, and David, were by his first wife Mar- 
garet Garrad, and three, Elizabeth, Samuel, and Sarah, were by 
his second wife, Lydia Cooper. 

Although Boxted, the English home of Simon Stone, is in Essex, 
and Nayland, the home of Gregory, is in Suffolk, the two towns 
are really adjoining, being separated only by the river Stour, which 
is the boundaiy line between the two counties. Boxt«d and Nay- 
land are five or six miles north of Colchester and about nine miles 
from Great Bromley, where Simon and Gr^ory were bom. Nay- 
land is also only six miles from Groton, the English home of 
Governor John Wintiuop, and tiiat there had been some kind of 
business transactions between Governor Winthrop and Gregory 
Stone is shown in a letter written by Governor Winthrop from 
here in 1630 to his son John at Groton in England, in which he 
Bays, "Demand of Stone and Bra^e of Nayland £15. yon have 
bond for it" The Stone here named was Gregory Stone, as the 
Parish Records of Nayland show that there was no other Stone 
living there at that time. 

It was from these eastern counties of England — the East Auglia 
of Saxon times — that a large proportion of the earliest settlers 
of New England came. A glance at the map of this part of Eng- 
land will show whence very many of the old New England towns 
derived their names. Within Uie radius of a few miles from Nay- 
land and Boxted we find the towns of Dedham, Sudbury, Groton, 
Braintree, Haverhill, Ipswich, Harwich, Yarmouth, Maiden, Wal- 
tham, Wrentham, Needham, Framiogham, Chelmsford, Colchester, 
Danbury ; farther north in Lincolnshire, Boston ; and near by in the 
adjoining counties, Cambridge and Hertford. Hertford was the 
tdrthplace of the Rev. Samuel Stone, another of our earliest Carn- 
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iii-ii.i- "■.-rt V'.oM'!.-, It, issi^'iiiiiraiit, U"'i, th.it :atiori^ It.t; ['.l-^."' 
!>,■ ;!)'■ "ri:rE'i';isu" was at !t*,;-t. ODi; otlwr nimi frfitii Nivi.ii- 
Tli,->iii,iy l',!-i'-i!i — w'lo sfttlt'd !ivTeinCaniI)n.lef;ja;.l'.ra> ttr. 
Siouii's Qviirt^L ii-*igiilx>r on Garilcu tiircet, Tiie ii^iiuiis oi • 
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bridge Bettleta, who «m fotmeilj emmeouslj sof^ioaed to be ft 
broUier of Deacoa Gregory Stone. Ab ft matter of tact be was the 
■on of John Stone, ft honwholder of Hertford, i^to may bave be- 
longed to the nearby Elaaex family of Stones, thon^ the coiinectioo 
hai not thai &r beem traced. The Rer. Samael SUaie waa edncftted 
at Cambridge Uoiveisity, like 8o many of the eariy Paritan divines, 
and came here to the New England Cambridge with the Bev. 
Thomas Hooker. After living here three years he removed to 
Hartford, Connecticot, and it was in his honor that the Connecticut 
town was nftmed for his English birthplaca 

The beaotifnl valley of tiie River Stonr, where Nayland and 
Boxted lie, is the coontry of the English artist Constable. He was 
bom at East Bergholt in Suffolk, near by Nayland and acroes the river 
from Dedham, uid practically all his Iandscf4>e8 are scenes in the 
vicinity. He himself has written " those scffliee made me a punter." 
Many of you will recall bis two paintings, "Dedham" and "Ded- 
ham Vale," in the National Gallery in London. Over the altar of the 
fine old church of St. Stev^ens at Nayland where GregorylStone was 
married and used to worship, is a half-length painting of Christ, 
an altar-piece which waa painted by Constable and presented to the 
church by the artist himaelf. The artist Gainaboroogh is also as- 
Booiated with this same locality. He waa bom at Sudbury in Saf- 
folk, a few miles up the river from Nayland, and passed the early 
yean of his life there. 

Simon and Gregory Stone left their English homes and came to 
New England in 1685. The names of Simon Stone and his family 
appear in the List of Emigrants sailing from London in the ship 
"Increase " in April, 1685, and Gregory and his family undoubtedly 
came in tiie same ship, although his name does not appear in the 
existing Lists, which are now vety incomplete, those that were not 
actually lost or destroyed in course of years having been greatly 
damaged by lack of care and dampness. It is very unlikely that 
two brothers living bo near together in the old country and who ap- 
peared here together at the same time should have made the joomey 
in different vesaels. It is significant, too, that among the passengers 
by the " Increase " was at least one other man trom Nayland — 
Thomas Parrisb — who setUed here in Cambridge and was Gregory 
Stone's nearest neighbor on Garden Street. The namea of both 
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Simon and Gregory Stone are on the list of Townsmen of Watei^ 
town, February 28, 1636, but while Simon remained in Watertown, 
Gregoiy very early moved to Cambridge ; and as in England the two 
brotheis lived near tt^ther although in different counties, so here 
their homes were only about a mile apart, although one was located 
in Watortown and the other in Cambridge. The home of Simon 
was on Uie river at Moimt Auburn, and Uiat of Gr^ory about where 
the Harvard Observatory now stands, Gregoiy Stone lived in 
Cambridge to a good old ^e, dying November 80, 1672, at the ^e 
of eighty years. He was a deacon of the Cambridge church and the 
last survivor of its ori^nal members. He was buried in the old 
cemetery near Harvard Square. The original headstone of his 
grave has disappeared and been replaced by a modem stone, but the 
original footstooe is still in place marked with his initials Q. S. 

John Stone, the eldest son of Deacon Gregory, early in life settled 
in that part of Sudbury which afterwards became Framingham. 
He married Anne How, whom he must have known as a child in 
the old counby, for she was a daughter of Elder Edward How of 
Watertown, who, like Simon Stone, came from Boxt«d. After the 
death of his father he moved back to Cambridge and occupied the 
homestead and lived there the rest of his life. He had been a dea- 
con of the Sudbury church and was chosen Ruling Elder of the 
church of Cambridge. He died May 6, 1682, aged sixty-four, and 
is buried beside his &ther in the Old Cambridge fiuryiug Ground. 
His gravestones ai-e still In perfect preservatdoo. 

Daniel Stone, the second son of Deacon Gr^ory Stone, was the 
writer of tiie petition yon have just heard. He was a physician, or 
" Cbirurgeon " as he is called in the old records. He lived in Cam- 
bridgeat the comer of Dunster and Mount AubumStreets, and about 
1657 moved to Boston. On the ship " Increase," which brought 
to this country Daniel Stone with his father Gregoiy, was a Simon 
Eire, Chirurgeon, who, like Simon and Gregory, settled Sret in 
Watertown, but in 1645 moved to Boston, where he practiced his 
profession till bis death in 1658. Now it seems to me very proba- 
ble that it was with this Dr. Simon Eire, living in Watortown not 
far from his father's home, that Daniel Stone studied medicine, and 
what makes it more probable is that Dr. Daniel Stone moved to 
Boston from Cambridge just about the time of the death of Dr. 
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TAre. I cEink tbexe » u=de dooBc ^ac b* tacetaied to tbe poe- 
tise in Bottuw of (be ptiTaician widi whom he had CubmxIj becB s 
•tiuieat of Bietlxiac. I>r. DanieL Stone k^ds to have *—™— s 
prominent aad in£nen£ial citizen of Bo«t«i. We leam from Jv6gB 
Sew^ul's DiaxT- that be vaa one of a toancH tbatai from the tbiea 
ehnrcbea of BoHtoa to try ebarzea brocght against tbeir pastor 
bf the coo^regadoQ of the Ker. 'Th<:>maa Chienr Ji. of Val<t>«- 
Jndt^ Sewall, Adam Wiathrop. Increaae Mather, and CoCton Mather 
were aaooo^ other members of the aaiae cooncQ. He died in March, 
!>->;'?. 7, Hia death is not recorded in the existing Boston Recoxd* 
bat Ja/Ige Sevall mentii'xis it in hia Daij, UndeT date of Sunday, 
Marcb liO, I'l"!^. 7, be writes, " Dr. Stone and Abraham BostiT- dje." 
Dr. St^>ne left no male deacendanta, aa hia only son, Daniel, died in 
Boston at the age of fourteen jean. He left three dai^ters, all 
married ; Mary Walker, Saiah Edwanla, and Ab i g ail Keech, idwm 
be ap^iointed executrixes of his will, and be named as Orerseera 
to aflfiist them "my lorii^ friends, 31r. Adam Winthri^ Mr. John 
Clarke and Mr. Timothy PiddL" His children were all bom in 
Cambridj^e except one dai^ter, MehitaUe, wbo was bom in Bos- 
ton in 1664, bat the birth of this child ooet the life of the mother, 
who died seven days later. The child also [rofaaUy fUed young, 
as she was not liring idien tiie father made his will. I do not 
know tbe m^den name of Mary, the wife of Dr. Daniel Stone. 
Paige's History of Cambridge says be married abont 1643 Maiy, 
widow of Richard Ward and daughter of John Moore of Sodbary, 
but this is a palpaUe error. "Hie Daniel Stone who married the 
widow Mary Ward was tbe nephew of Dr. Daniel Stone and the son 
of his brother Elder John Stone of Cambridge. 

David and Samuel, the other two bods of Deacon Gr^ory Stone, 
inherited his lands at Cunbridge Farms, now Lexington and Lin- 
coln. Samuel^ like his brother John, was a deacon of the chnrch 
and is several times mentioned in Sewall'a Diary. He married a 
daughter of Israel Steams of Watertown, whom he most have 
known from childhood in England, for she too came with her 
father from Nayland in Essex. 

When Gregory Stone married the widow Lydia Cooper, she brought 
into his family two yonng children by her first husband, John and 
Lydia Cooper. They grew up with his own ohUdren and came 
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vlUi lum to Cambridge. They eeem to have always been treated 
as Ilia own ohildran, and they were geaeiously remembered in his 
wilL John Cooper, too, became a deacon of the church here in Cam- 
bridge. He was for thirty-eight years ooe of the Selectmen and for 
thirteen years Town Clerk. 

The Parish Register of Dedham in Essex, England, shows the 
baptism, March 14, 1618, of John Cooper, eon of Simon Cooper. 
This is nnqnestionably our John Cooper of Cambrit^^ and here we 
find one more instance of one of our first settlers seeking a wife from 
among the companions of his childhood in Old England, for he mar- 
ried Anna Sparhawk, the daughter of Deacon Nathaniel Sparhawk 
of Cambridge, and she, like himself, was bom and spent her early 
years in Dedham, England. Sarah Stone, the youngest daughter of 
Deacon Gregory and half sister of Deacon John Cooper, and Mary 
Cooper, the daughter of Deacon John Cooper, married brothers, 
sons of Joseph Merriam, Sr. of Concord. Sarah Stone married in 
1653 Joseph Merriam, Jr., and Mary Cooper married in 1663 John 
Merriam, a younger brother of Joseph, Jr. 

Deacon John Cooper built in Linntean Street, near the home of 
his step-father Gregory Stone, the house now known as the Cooper- 
Austin honse, the oldest house now standing in Cambridge, in the 
preservation of which, as a historic landmark, the members of this 
Society have shown such an active interest. 

For the last topic of the meeting OscAB F. Allbn read 
the following paper : 

JOHN TAYLOR GILMAN NICHOLS, M.D. 
1859-1911 

Db. Niohou was bom in Portland, Maine, August 11, 1837. 

He waa the eldest sou of Gieoi^ Henry Nichols, M.D., who was 
also bom in Portland, August 26, 1814. He was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1838 and received the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
from the Uiuversity of Pennsylvania in 1836. He died in Boston, 
February 6, 1890. 

His mother was Sarah Atherton, daughter of Colonel Abel 
Willard Atherton of Lancaster, Masaaohusetts, and Margaret his 
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wife, the young widow of Lieutenant George W. Dancan, U. S. 
Army, and daughter of Major Lemuel Weeke of Portland. Colo- 
nel AthertoQ entered Harrord College at the ag6 of eighteen, of 
which college his father, Dr. Israel Atherton of Lancaster, was a 
graduate, but Ulneee prevented the completion of his course. He 
received his mihtary title for services rendered in the War of 1812 
in the defense of Portland. He ei^^agod in the West India trade 
and died at the age of forty-four in the prime of life from yellow 
fever contracted on board one of his ships that had come from an 
infected port He was descended from James Atherton, the immi- 
grant ancestor, who came from England in 162S and first settled 
in Dorchester, Massachusetts. He died in Sherburne, Massachn- 
settfl, in 1710. 

Soon after the^^birth of his son, Dr. Nichols, Senior, removed to 
Standish, Maiiie, where for over twenty years he had a lai^ bat 
isolated practice, in which he developed both originality and skill 
that in a large city, among his equals, would have placed him in 
the foremost ranks of his profession. Here, in one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque of New England villages, bis son John 
passed his boyhood days. There was an excellent Academy, pro- 
moted lai^ly by his Other's efforts, who was foremost in every- 
thing pertaining to the welfare of the people among whom he had 
cast his lot. Here, his son — guided by a wise moUier, a woman 
of rare refinement, whose influence he felt throughout his life — 
acquired not only his early education but the foundation of mental 
and physical strength that carried him throi^h a long and useful 
life. He also acquired an ardent love of nature in aU her varying 
aspects, from the beantiful landscape and wonderfnl coloring of 
sunrise and sunset, of which his early home gave an extended 
view, to the depths and solitude of the forest where he loved to 
wander, and after he grew to manhood and the cares and responai- 
lolities of his profession were heavy upon him, a sail down the 
harbor, a tramp in the woods, or a day of hunting or fishing was 
the recreation he enjoyed. 

On August 9, 1900, Dr. and Mrs. Nichols attended the first 
observance of " Old Home Day " in Stondiah. After a tribute to 
his father and mother. Dr. Nichols said: "I cannot find words to 
express the pleasure it ^ves me to meet here some who, after 
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these many years, still remember them with affection and respect. 
My own memories are those of childhood and youth. To-day they 
come to me so vividly that I vonder if I am not in my second 
childhood. They are very pleasant ones — a happy home, warm 
friends, the simple pleasures of a country boyhood — never to be 
forgotten while memoiy lasts. It is indeed good to be here, and 
I thank tins Association for giving me the opportunity to greet old 
friends and to express my love for my old home." 

After Dr. Kichols became settled in Cambridge, his father, with 
other children to educate, removed from Standish to Boston, where 
he continued to 'practice his profession and where he also took an 
active part in public affairs. For many years he served on com- 
mittees of the public schools and was tdso a member of various 
charitable organizations and, for fourteen years, superintendent of 
the Sunday-school of the Church of the Unity. He was a man 
of varied attainments, a ready and eloquent speaker, graceful and 
gracious in manner, and one of the handsomest men of his day. 
On October 10, 1886, he and his wife celebrated their golden 
wedding at the home of their son in Cambridge, and the remains 
of both DOW rest in his family lot at Mount Auburn. 

Having decided upon his profession. Dr. Nichols entered the 
Harvard Medical School, from which he received his degree of 
Doctor of Medicine in 1859. He also attended lectures and took a 
special course of study at the Lawrence Scientific School. He 
studied directiy and in a most personal way under Dr. Jeffries 
Wyman, Dr. Morrill Wyman, Dr. John Ware, and Professor Josiah 
Cooke, whose virtues he never ceased to extol, and who next to 
his home life he felt exerted the greatest influence upon his char- 
acter. He studied anatomy under Dr. Jeffries Wyman in what is 
now Holden Chapel, and the opportunities under that moet famous 
man were unexcelled. He also had the good fortune to be a stu- 
dent under. Dr. MorriU Wyman, who made practical, in a most 
forceful way, the many lessons in the class-room. 

At a meeting held in Dr. Wyman's memory by the Cambridge 
Medical Improvement Society, March 3, 190S, Dr. Nichols paid 
the following tribute : 

'* It baa been said that the qualities which mark the good physician 
are learaing, s^acity, bnmanity, and probity. All who knew bim well 
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Bay that Dr. Wyman bore these marks. For nearly fifty years I was in 
close association with him as a student and a fellow practitioner. It 
was for a few years only that he found time to give instraction to med- 
ical students. Those who were so fortunate as to have this privil^e 
placed him in the front ranks of teachers of medicine." 

Dr. Xichols' grandfather, Rev. Ichabod Nichols, D.D., a distin- 
guished clergyman and scholar, a graduate of Harvard and for fifty 
years pastor of the First Parish Church in Portland, which was his 
^t and only Battlement, had removed to Cambridge, and in his 
home his grandson had the advantage of meeting the most promi- 
nent and cultured people of the &moDS College town. Bev. Dr. 
Nichols had married, for his second wife, Martha Storrow Higgin- 
eon of Boston, whose family connections were numerous and prom- 
inent, and this added much to the rare advantages of the home. 
This enrironmeat had much to do in forming the young man's 
character and stimulating hia ambition. His father was also a man 
of broad culture and a most remarkable memory, and during his 
long and tedious drives in the country he had accustomed himself 
to repeat both prose and poetry from the best authors, modem 
and classical, and his son inherited much of the same taste 
and from his earliest youth had acquired the love of good reading. 
With all these family associations, it was but natural that he 
should select Cambridge as the field in which to practice his 
chosen profession. 

Upon finishing his course at tlie Medical School, his thesis upon 
" The Nature and Treatment of Diabetes " was one of those se- 
lected to be read at the graduating exercises. 

After a short term at the Hospital at Rainsf ord Island, where he 
had a most unusual and interesting experience with smallpox, he 
opened bis first ofiice in Cambridge, in the historic Wadsworth 
house, in the summer of 1859. It was a position both central and 
attractive. He was self-supporting from the beginning and early 
secured the confidence of a large practice. 

Soon after he had established himself the Civil War broke ont, 
when be, with other Cambridge physicians, at once offered bis ser- 
vices. June 1, 1862, he was appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
U. S. A., at Camp Day, and discharged November Ist of the same 
year. On May 16, 1864, he was appointed Sergeant of the Twelfth 
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Unattached Company, Mass. VoL Infantiy, stationed at Province- 
town, and mastered out on Boston Gommoo August 15, 1864. 

The oflGcers of this company were Charles F. Walcott, Capt, 
Charlee F. Foster, Ist Lieut, Nathan G. Gooch, 2d Lieut., and 
the seigeantB were Alpheus Hyatt, Charles W. Sever, John T. G. 
Nichols, Daniel T. S. Leland, and Benjamin Vaughan. For many 
years Dr. Nichols was a member of John A. Logan Post 186, 
G. A.R. 

Among his fellow physicians at this time were Morrill Wyman, 
Henry P. Walcott, Charles H. Allen, Francis H. Brown, Moses 
Clarke, Charles F. Foster, Anson Hooker, Heniy O. Marcy, Anson 
P. Hooker, James R. Morse, John B. Taylor, A. C. Wehber, 
W. W. Wellington, F. Winsor, and S. W. Driver, the latter his 
close friend and neighhor during his life. The fee for au ordinary 
visit was $1.25 ; night visits from ten o'clock until sunrise ^■ 

With over thirty thousand inhabitants Cambridge at this time 
had no hospital for her indigent sick. The Massachusetta General 
Hospital had but few available free beds. In the spring of 1867 
Miss Emily Parsons secured a house suitable for the purpose and 
started the first Cambridge Hospital. Her efforts met with Dr. 
Nichols' most hearty assistance, and during the first year he and 
Dr. Charles Vaughtui visited the hospital daily in alternate months, 
both of whom, with Dr. S. Cabot of Boston and others, were men- 
tioned with gratitude in the first annual report. Dr. Nichols con- 
tinued as medical visitor as long as this hospital was in existence. 

On October 2, 1867, Dr. Nichols married Helen Williams, 
daughter of John Taylor Gilman, M.D., of Portland, Maine, and 
Helen Auguste, his wife, daughter of Hon. Reuel Williams and 
Sarah (Cony) Williams of Augusta, Maine, and upon returning 
from their wedding journey to Uie grandeurs of the Adirondacks, 
they went at once to their own home at No. 68 Brattle Street, on 
the comer of Appian Way, where they continued to reside during 
the doctor's life. Her© were bom their four children, Henry 
Atherton Nichols, May 27, 1869 ; Helen Gilman Nichols, March 
81, 1872 ; John Taylor Gilman Nichols, October 12, 1877 ; Edward 
Gilman Nichols, May 12, 1881. And here too came their first 
sorrow in the death of their little Edward, December 28, 1882; 
and on Sunday morning, September 22, 1907, upon the same day 
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of the week upon which she was bom, thej met with the uoapeak- 
able I088 of their only and most beloved daaghter, Helen, who was 
the J07 and comfort of their deolinii^ years. She was a young 
woman of rate beauty and strength of character, unselfish, and 
devoted not only in her own home but wherever good and noble 
deeds were to be done. From this sorrow the doctor never fully 
recovered, and it marked the beginning of his gradual decline. 

His marriage was an ideal one, and it is not out of place to pay 
a tribnto to the devoted and faithful wife, who shared not alone 
his joys and sorrows but the anxietaes and responsibilities of his 
profession, and who followed bis cases wit^ earnest solicitude, cheer- 
ing him in times of anxiety and rejoicing in his success. 

In his home be was genial, hospitable, and unselfish, the com- 
panion of bis children and their never failing friend. He shared 
their pleasures and helped them through all their diificulties. He 
was generous to all who were bound to him by kindred ties and 
ever ready to respond to public calls for aid in any worthy cause. 

He had a singularly sympathetic, tender heart, a smile of rare 
sweetnesa, a nature hopeful and cheering, yet, where a wrong was 
to be righted or a stand for reform to be taken in affairs concerning 
the health or wellbeing of his town or community, he was strong 
and unyielding, even if he incurred personal offense or enmily. 

The parents of Mrs. Kichols were of distinguished line^e. Dr. 
Gilman having been one of the most prominent physicians of the 
State of Maine. Like his son-in-law John Taylor Gilman Nichols, 
he derived his name from John Taylor Gilman of Exeter, New 
Hampshire, for fourteen consecutive years Governor of the State, 
whose daughter Dorothea married Rev. Dr. Ichabod Nichols 
and was the paternal grandmother of young Dr. Nichols. From 
Governor Gilman and his brother Nathaniel, who also held many 
important positions in the State, bot^ traced their ancestry to the 
same source, the first Edward Gilman, who came from Hingham, 
England, to Boston in the ship " Diligent," August 10, 1638, 
down through his son, Councillor John Gilman, Judge Nicholas 
Gilman, Colonel Daniel Gilman, Colonel Nicholas Gilman, to the 
Governor and his brother, one of whom married a daaghter, the 
other a granddaughter of General Nathaniel Folsom of Exeter, 
who had a most distinguished record and was made Major-Geneial 
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of Ha New Hampshire patriot forcea, and as snoh served in the 
Siege of Boston. 

While every man is dependent for success upon his own personal 
efforts and ombitioD, certain characteristics may often be traced to 
remote ancestors, and perhaps few men had sach a raried and re- 
markable lineage. Upon his father's maternal side Dr. Nichols was 
a lineal descendant of Governors Winthrop, Dudley, and Hatchinson, 
and the latt^r's famous wife Anne; also of John Winslow, who 
married Mary Chilton of the " Mayflower " ; Major^eneral Daniel 
Denison, whose public servicee only ended with his death ; Rev. 
John Rogers, one of the early presidents of Harvard College : and 
a long line of ancestors on bis mother's side as well, not one of 
whom came to this country later than the fifteenth century, who 
were prominent in all the affairs of the Colonies, both civil and 
miUtaiy, and many of whom in their wills left both urns and am- 
munition to sons and grandsons. And then, on his Other's pater- 
nal side, was such a remarkable contrast the influence must have 
been felt for many generations : Thomas Nichols of Amesbuiy in 
1665 ; his son Thomas, who married Jane Jameson of Salisbury 
and from whom, through their son David, descends a long line of 
peace-loving Quakers — honorable, upright men, faithful and wor- 
thy citazens when peace and goodwill prevaUed, but willing to suf- 
fer persecution, imprisonment, or death for their simple faitii; 
Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, who were banished from the 
Colony, whose daughter Provided has been immortalized by Whit- 
tier; Samuel Gaskill, whom she married, who was imprisoned in 
Boston, and who endured untold suffering for his faith; their son 
Samuel, whose daughter Hannah married David Nichols, the great- 
great-grandfather of the subject of this sketch. The Nichols line 
remained true to the Quaker faith until it came to Captain Ichabod 
Nichols, a prominent shipping merchant of Salem, who sent four 
sons to Harvard and whose two daughters married distinguished 
Harvard graduates — Lydia, who was the mother of Benjamin 
Peirce, the world-famous mathematician, and Charlotte, who mar- 
ried Charles Sanders, who left a large bequest to Harvard College 
which was used in building Sanders Theatre in his memoiy. 
Captain Ichabod Nichols married out of the Quaker sect a Miss 
Lydia Ropes of Salem, and on the 12th of November, 1T76, he with 
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his tliree brothers Samael, Nathim, and Jonathan were publicly 
tead out of Qaaket meeting for "disoiderlj conduct " iu taking an 
actire part in the Revolutioa. Captain Nichols not only assisted 
with money, but he joined a company of miUtia formed in Salem 
the latter port of 1776, and marched to the Jerseys to reinforce the 
army of George Washington. Out of respect to his mother, who 
was Hannah Gaskill, he took no steps to declare his ohaoge of 
faith during her life, but after her death he became a member of 
the Old North Church of Salem. 

From this strong Quaker ancestry may have come Dr. Nichols' 
quiet reserve and self-control^ his simplicity of life, his dislike of 
ostentation or display, and his strict adherence to duty and to his 
high ideals of character. 

His reli^on was that of quiet deeds rather tiian words. He 
early connected himself with the First Parish Unitarian Church, 
where, when his professional duties permitted, be was a regular at- 
tendant. He was a member of the Standing Committee from 1880 
until 1902, Chairman from 1887 to 1902. He was the business 
head of the church and took part in aU its activities. His picture 
now hangs in the room of the Standing Committee. He served on 
the Committee on the two hundred and fiftieth anniversaiy of the 
church. His breadth of interrata and activity increased as the 
years went on. 

When the Cambridge Hospital was opened in 1884, he was elected 
a visiting physician and was faithful in attendance nntil 1903, 
when, having reached the age limit, he resigned. Upon his reaig- 
nation he was pven a reception by the Hospital Staff at the Colo- 
nial Club and presented with a handsome silver loving cup as "a 
token of appreciation and r^ard." He continued to be a consult- 
ing physician until his death. He was visiting physician at the 
Avon Home for Destitute Children, and later on the Board of 
Managers. His services to the poor of Cambridge were long and 
faithful with, for many years, its attendant sui^iy. They were 
never made to feel the burden of their indebtedness, and he was ever 
ready to respond to their calls by night or day. In 1897 he was 
elected a member of the Board of Consultation of the Danvers In- 
sane Hospital and served with energy and regularity until 1911, 
when he resigned. In 1901 he was appointed by the Qovemor a 
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Tmstee of the Foxboro State Hospital for DipsomaniacB and Ine- 
briates and served until 1907. This required many trips to the 
hospital and much hard work upon questions of reorganization and 
administration. 

He waa on the Board of Managers of the Cambridge Anti- 
Tuberculoms Society and for several years its Treasurer. 

He was generous aod helpful to all the younger physicians and 
deeply interested in students, many of whom were placed directly 
under his care during their absence from home. 

He was a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society and in 
touch with all the leading physicians, whom he was always glad and 
willing to call in consultation when he felt that new light might be 
thrown upon a case by other experience than bis own. He was 
also a member of the American Medical Society; of tlie Cam- 
bridge Society for Medical Improvement; of the Boston Soci- 
ety for Medical Observation ; of tlie Harvard Medical Alumni ; 
Associate Member of the Boston Medical Libraiy and of the Mid- 
dlesex South District Medical Society, of which he was President 
in 1892. He wrote and delivered many papers upon cases and 
other medical subjects before these societies and various other 
oiganizationa. 

He delivered the Annual Discourse before the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, June 14, 1893, when his paper upon *' The Misuse 
of Drugs in Modem Practice " attracted wide attention. 

Besides the arduous duties of his profession. Dr. Nichols took an 
active interest in everything pertaining to the public good. He 
was a member of the Cambridge Common Council in 1874-1875. 

He was a member of the Committee] to visit the Stillman In- 
finnaiy of Harvard University. 

On February 11, 1874, he was elected a member of the Cam- 
bridge Savings Bank Corporation before he was thirty-eevea years 
of age, and although, as a rule, men eminent in the medical profes- 
sion are not distinguished in finance, he was made a Trustee in 
1876 and held this ofBce until his death, a period of more than 
thirty-five years. Up to this time but two men had served in that 
capacity so long — Mr. James H. Wyeth was a Trustee for thirty- 
eight years and Mr. Andrew S. Waitt for fifty years. In point of 
service be was, at his decease, the oldest Trustee. He was an 
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Auditor from Febroaiy 12, 1879, to February 10, 1886, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Investment from February 13, 1884, to June 19, 
1911, when he resigned on account of failing health. He waa Vice- 
President from Februaiy 18, 1884, to Febraary 10, 1886, and again 
from July 7, 1904, until the 10th of the following month, when he 
waa elected President, which important position he fiUed with the 
most faithful attention to its duties until June 19, 1911, when he 
felt compelled to resign, not from waning interest in tlie bank's 
affairs, but because he was too oonscientions to continue in so re- 
sponsible a position after he found its duties were too arduous for 
him to perform. A little more than two months after his resigna- 
tion he took " his chamber in the silent halls of death," but, from a 
most striking likeness that bangs on the walls of the rooms of tbe 
Corporation on Dunster Street, his benign face looks across to the 
counting-room where tbe ofBcials of the bank attend to their daily 
tasks, and it is certain that, as long as those who labored under his 
wise and efBcient guidance shall live, his example of probity and 
earnest solicitude for tbe interest of its patrons will be an inspira- 
ti6n to stimulate their desire to be also faithful to those who con- 
fide in the institution. 

It was an oft-repeated question of his, " What can we do that is 
not already being done to ensure the safety of the funds entrusted 
to our care?" and he was never quite satisfied onti] legislation 
was enacted that made the auditing of such a character that it was 
practically impossible for any calamity to befall the bank. 

Possibly no sketch of one's life is complete unless one's foibles 
are included, but after a business acquaintance of more than thirty- 
three years, the reader of this paper can say that few men were so 
free from them as Dr. Nichols. He once remarked that one of his 
family had told him that his bark was worse than his bite ; his 
bark being always deserved might have caused an unpleasant sen- 
sation, but his bite was never severe enoi^h to require a physi- 
cian's cauteiization. It was sometimes interesting to see the fire 
in his eyes when soulc proposition was made tliat might be open to 
misconslTUCtlon. 

As a presiding officer Dr. Nichols seldom resorted to anything 
but mild measures to preserve order, but if a point arose that was 
left to the chair for decision, the justice of his ruling was never 
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questioned, becaose eTery one present knew it waa decided accord- 
ing to the dictates of a conscience void of ofFenae. 

He waa a Cliarter Member of the Cambridge Hiatorical Societj', 
a member of the Colonial Club of Cambridge, and an honorary mem- 
ber of tlie New Hampshire Society of the Cincionati. 

He allowed himself very little rest in summer or winter. He 
took a delightful trip abroad, in 1875, with his friend and neigh- 
boring physician, Dr. Alfred Hosmer, of Watertown, and while his 
letters were full of enthusiasm and pleasure in all he found to 
enjoy, both in art aod nature, be improved much of his time in 
visiting hospitals and noting every improvement that he might 
bring back to his own work. 

He also made two visits to Southern California, where his only 
brother, WilJtard Atherton Nichols, to whom he was bound by the 
strongest ties of affection, has made his home for many years, and 
where Dr. Nichols had an equal interest in what is now a beautiful 
and flourishing orange grove, planted by his brother and owing its 
success to his intelligence and care. During the last years of 
Dr. Nichols' life his brother had come east in summer to visit him 
in Camlmdge, and he was with him when he died. 

Throughout his long decline he was patient and uncomplaining, 
cheering those about him with his hopeful spirit His loving, 
gentle wife was his only nurse, assisted by faithful Bridget, who 
met them at the door when they first crossed the tJireshold of 
their own home and who still remains to watch over and care for 
Mis. Nichols. Few women have been so faithful, interested, and 
true, and she is regarded l^ all as a valued member of the 
household. 

Dr. Nichols' only dread of death, of which he never talked, was 
the parting from those he loved. This he was mercifully spared, 
for the end came unawares while he was talkii^ witli one of bis 
sons ; and the |day before his deatb he bad greatly enjoyed a visit 
from his bright little grandson, Atherton, and his granddaughter, 
Helen, named for the Helen be so dearly loved. 

He died at Little Boar's Head, New Hampshire, where for sev- 
eral years he had a summer home, on the 25th of August, 1911. 
His remains were taken to Cambridge and placed in his old home, 
where on the 29tb of Augost private services were held, conducted 
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by Rev. Dr. Samuel M. CrotiieiB, pastor of the First Pariah Charch, 
and later they were removed to the chapel at Mount Auburn for 
public services, which were largely attended by relativea and 
friends, and where Dr. Crothers paid a just and well-deseryed 
tribute to the life, character, and worth of Dr. Nichols. The floral 
offerings from friends, patients, and various organizations with 
which he had been associated were aumeroos and beautiful beyond 
deacriptioD. 

The lesson of his life is one of fidelity, industry, and duty well 
performed. He was a man of keen insight and aound judgment, 
safe as well as skiUfol as a physician, reliable and constant as a 
friend. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Allen's paper the meeting was 
dissolved. 

At this meeting portraits of Sir Matthew Holworthy and 
Lady Holworthy by Sir Peter Lely were exhibited. 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING 
BEINO THE EIGHTH ANNUAL UEETIKO 

THE TwESTY-BixTH MEETING, being the Eighth Annual 
Meeting, of The Cambeidge Historical Society was 
held the twenty-second day of October, nineteen hundred and 
twelve, at eight o'clock in the evening, in Room J, Emerson 
Hall, Harvard University. 

Vice-President Andeew McFaelaiid Davis presided. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The following persona were appointed a committee of 
three to nominate officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year: Hollis Russell Bailet, Moses P. White, and 
Rev. Joseph S. Swaim. 

The following r^wrts were submitted and approved : 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL AND 
SECRETARY 

By vote of the Cotuoil of tiie Society, in this report are coml»ned 
the annual report of the Council and that of the Secretary. 

Except for the Hi^inson Memorial meeting on December 21, 
1911, the year has been one of regular routine for the Society. 
The usual meetings of the Society have been held on the fourth 
Tuesdays of October, January, and ApriL The Council has met 
five times, on October 24, 1911, January 9, 1912, April 10, 1912, 
October 8, 1912, and October 22, 1912. 

The same ofBcers have served as during the preceding year, ex- 
cept that at the Annual Meeting Mr. Arthur Drinkwater was 
elected Secretary to take the place of Mr. Clarence Walter Ayer, 
resigned. After the death of Rev. Edward Heniy Hall, Mi. Wil- 
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liam Rosooe Thayer was appointed b; the Council to fill t^ ra- 
cancy in the office of Vice-Presideot and Mr. Samuel Francis 
Batchelder waa appointed a member of the Council 

Resignations have been received from Mrs. Caroline Eostis Fes- 
body and Mrs. Ajinie Louise Locke Wentwortb, regular members, 
and Mr. John White Treadwell Nichols, associate member. There 
have been elected to membership Mr. Arthur Drink^rater, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Skinner Swaim, Mr. Clarence Harold Poor, Mr. Edwin San- 
ford Crandon, Mr. Edwin Atkins Grozier, Mr. Jamea T. Pugh, 
Rev. Joseph Skinner Swaim, Mrs. Alice Morrill White, Miss Maiy 
Deve&s, Miss Francis Fowler, Mrs. Morris Longstreth, and Mr. 
Albert Harrison Hall. 

With deep regret the Secretary records the death of our Vice- 
President, Rer. Edward Henry HalL 

On October 24, 1911, the Annual Meeting was held in Emerson 
Hall, through the courtesy of Harvard College. Officers were 
elected and reports of the Council aod officers were presented. An 
interesting sketch of the life of Mrs, Josiah P. Cooke was read by 
Rev. George Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theoli^cal School. 
Professor Lewis Jerome Johnson of Harvard University addressed 
the meeting informally on " The New Charter of Cambridge, its 
History and Meaning," and illustrated the plan of preferential 
voting by means of a mock baUot participated in by the members 
present. 

To commemorate the character and service of Thomas Went- 
wortb Higginson, who was a member ot this Society at the time of 
his death on May 9, 1911, a special meeting was held on December 
21, 1911, in Sanders Theatre. The Committee which arranged and 
had charge of the meeting was composed of Mr. William Roscoe 
Thayer, Chwrman, Mr. Richard Henry Dana, Mr. Hollia R. Bailey, 
Mr. Stoughton Bell, and Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook. Many distin- 
guished persons were invited as guests and attended. The meet- 
ing was open to the public. President Richard Henry Dana in his 
introductory remarks spoke particularly about Colonel Hig^nson's 
work in politics, especially Cambridge politics. From among nu- 
merous letters received from invited guests who were unable to come 
Mr. William Roscoe Thayer read letters from Mr. H.M. Alden, edi- 
tor of " Harper's Magazine," Rev. Heniy Van Dyke, and Hon. James 
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Biyce. The following addresses were given : ** The Radical Leader 
in Peace and War," t^ Hon. Saomel W. MoCall; "The Helper of 
Woman's Cause," by Mia. Lncia Ames Mead ; " The Citizen and 
Keighbw,*' by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers; and** The Man of Let- 
ters," by Professor Bliss Perry. The meeting was a fitting tribute 
to the memory of a great and good man. 

On January 23, 1912, the regolar winter meeting was held in 
EmersoQ HaU. An amendment to Article XV of the By-Laws 
was adopted. Article XV now reads: "Article XV. Quorum. 
At meetingB of the Society ten members, and at meetings of the 
Council four members, shall constitute a quorum." The meeting 
was devoted to the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Judge Joseph Story's appointment to the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In his introductory remarks President 
Dana commented on Story's life and work in Cambridge. Pro- 
fessor Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law Sobool, in an address on 
" Judge Story's Place in the Making of American Law," described 
the important effect which Story's writingB had in preserving the 
principles of the English common law for the United States and in 
preventing the adoption of the doctrines of the continental codes. 

At tiie spring meeting on April 2S, 1912, four valuable papers 
were read: "An Historical Account of some Bridges over the 
Charles Biver," by Mr. Lewis M. Hastings, City Engineer of Cam- 
bridge ; » The Bnilding of Holworthy Hall in 1812," 1^ Mr. Wil- 
liam Coolidge Lane, Librarian of Harvard College ; " The Petition 
of Daniel Stone in 1678, and some Account of his Family," by 
Mr. William E. Stone ; aad « A Sketeh of the Life of Dr. J. T. G. 
Nichols," by Mr, Oscar F. Allen. At this meeting there wei« ei- 
hilnted, through the courtesy of Harvard University, the portraits 
of Six Matthew and Lady Holworthy, by Sir Peter Lely. 

The Longfellow Centenary Prize Medal was awarded this year 
to Miss Althea Bemis, a pnpil of the Cambridge High and Latin 
School, for her essay on " Longfellow's Narrative Poems." There 
were six contestanta for the medal. On February 27, 1912, a 
meeting was held at the Hi^ and Latin School for the purpose of 
making the award. President Riobard Henry Dana spoke briefly 
of Longfellow's character and high ideals. Mr. Clarence W. Ayer 
announced that Miaa Bemis was the successful contestant. The 
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prize was presented by Mra. Richard Heniy Dana. The esaajr, ex- 
ceUently done and showing real appreoiatioD of the subject, was 
read hj tlie author. The subject for next year's competitioa is 
" Longfellow and the Wayside Idq." 

At the last meeting of the Council, on October 22, 1912, it was 
voted tliat the Vice-President, Andrew MoFarland Davis, be au- 
thorized to sign, on behalf of the Society, a memorial to the 
legislature petitioning to have printed the arohlTes of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Owing to the fact that some of the papers read at our meetings 
oould not be obtained from the authors until very recently, the 
publicatioD of Volume VI of the Proceedings of the Society has 
been long delayed. The material is now, however, all but com- 
plete, most of it has been set up by t^ printer, and the volume 
will soon be ready. 

The Council would welcome from members suggestions for pro- 
grams for meetings, including subjects on which addresses might 
be given, exhibits of interesting matter connected with Cambridge 
history, and the like. It also reminds members that the Society 
wiU gladly receive gifts of old letters, documents, and records of 
historical intereeL 

Abihvb Sbikewateb, 

Oetober22, 1912. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CURATOR 

The copy of the annual report of the Carator, Mr. Glaienoe 
Walter Ayer, had not been received by the committee on publica- 
tion at the time of his death. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

In obedience to the reqnirements of the By-Laws the Treasurer 
herewith presents his Annual Report of the Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for the year 1911-1912. 
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CASH ACCOUNT 

RECEIPTS 

Balance, 20 October, 1911 t5T9.74 

Annual Aaawsmenta : lUgular Membera .... fl62.00 

Assocwte Members . . . 10.00 (472.00 

Intereat 1.23 

Samuel F. Batchelder, toward eipense of oorreotionB 

on his paper on John Nutting 18.76 

Soriety's Fublioations sold 1.00 492.98 

<l.072.72 

Dies UBS EUENTB 

The Univeraity Preas, printing «3S4.81 

The Colonial Society of Massachusetts, paper used in printing Fubli- 

oationa V 84.01 

John Carter & Company, stationery 1.85 

Clarence W. Ayer, distributing copies of Proceedings V and cash 

paid for postage, etc 7.25 

Hill, Smitb & Company, stationery 8.85 

F. W. Spear, printing notices of meetings, etc 26.05 

Thomas W. Higginson, Memorial Meeting : 

S. M, Famum & Company, engraving $17.00 

Bnrean of Printing and Engraving, printing 19.86 

Caustic-Claflin Company, programs, tickets, and poatera • 8.76 

William E. Thayer, poatage, etc 15.10 

William H. Eveleth, taking tickets 1.60 

Harvard University, expenses at Sanders Theatre . . . 15.42 74.02 

Edna M. Bollard, stenography and typewriting ~~. I 2.00 

Ella S. Wood, catal(%ning 8.00 

Sarah L. Patrick, typewriting 7.60 

M. L. Odiome, clerical services rendered the Secretary fi.80 

Harriet L. Home, clerical services rendered the Treasurer .... 26.00 

Borean of Printing and Engraving 1.50 

Mary Isabella Gozzaldi, expenses incurred in copying the Indent to 

Paige's History of Cambridge 14.26 

Postage and all petty items 13.01 

Doll & Richards, hanging portnut of Sir Matthew and Lady Hoi- 

worthy for exhibition at the April meeting 9.25 

Samnel Csher, stamped envelopes 12.60 

Balance on deposit, 18 October, 1912 _ 447.24 

tl.072.72 

Hehbt H. Edes, 

Treasurer, 
Boston, 18 October, 1912. 
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REPORT OP THE AUDITOR 

I riHD the forgoing acconnt from 20 October, 1911, to 18 Octo- 
ber, 1912, to bave been correctly kept and to be properly voucbed. 
I bave also verified the Cash Balance of $447.24. 

ASCHIBAU) M. Hows, 

Awlitor. 
BoflTOH, 22 Ootober, 1912. 



The report of the Committee on NominationB was read 
and accepted and the Committee was dischaiged. 

The following persons, nominated by the Committee, weie 
elected by ballot for the ensuing year : 



Prtndmt RiOBABD Ukkrt Dana. 

( Andbbw McFakland Datu. 
yiet'Pruideni* J Abchibaij> Mttsbat Howe. 

( William RoacOE Thater. 

Steretary Albert Hakbisok Hall. 

Curotor Clarence Walker Ater, 

Tnaturtr Hkhrt Hrrbxst Edeb, 



Richard Hbnkt Dana, Hollis Rubbell Bailet, 

Andrew McPakland Davis, Saml'bl Frakcib Batcheldrb, 

Archibald Mubrat Howe, Frane Gatxosd Cook, 

WiLUAM RoBCOB Thater, Mart Ibabblla Gozzaldi, 

Albert Harrison Hall, William Coolidoe Lane, 

Clarence Walter Atek, Alice Mart Lokgitellow. 
Hbnrt Herbert Edeb, 

For the first topic of the meeting, Mabt Isabella Goz- 
zaldi read a paper entitled "MEBCOAifTS of Old Cah- 

BRIDGB IN THE EaRLT DaTS." 

Since another society has a prior right to publish this 
paper, it is not printed here. 
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For the second topic of the meeting Bev. Wasneb Pootb 
GooKiH read the following paper : 

MAJOR-GENERAL DANIEL GOOKIN 

Thbeb hundred years ago, at a date still undetermined, one of the 
great men of Cambridge was bom in England, — one who was 
great enough, at least, to deserve this passing taibute, the only 
recognition, I helieve, to be given him in the tercentenary of 
his l»rth. 

It is not my purpose this evening to set forth the details of 
Daniel GooUu's life. These will be found in fragmentary form 
in the biographical diction&ries, and need not be repeated in that 
fashion here. A thorough study of his life and letters, moreover, 
is soon to be published,' privately, by a distinguished member of 
the family in Chicago, Mr. Frederick W. Gookin, who has spent 
the leisure moments of many years in the study of the history 
of the members of the Gootin family. But I do hope, however, 
so to sketch the main features of my ancestor's hfe that some of 
the devoted students of the history of Cambridge gathered here 
will be aroused to renewed interest in the man whose name is 
already &miliar enough to them. 

When one speaks of Daniel Gookin to a company of Cambridge 
people, there is no need to specify further by describing him as the 
bearer of the title Major-GeneraL But, for the sake of clearness, 
it is neoeseary to state that our interest this evening centers on 
this Daniel Gookin, and only incidentaUy on Daniel Gookin, bis 
&ther, with whom we must begin ; for much in the character of 
onr Daniel Gookin can only be understood by connecting him with 
the brave adventurer who first bore the name. 

Daniel Gookin the elder was sent ont into the world by the 
B[nrit of adventure and discoveiy which aroused England in the 
first years of the seventeenth century. He was a man of Kent, of 
honorable ancestiy, and apparently of means and influent^ con- 

> Since Oob was written the book has appeared, in a form unusnatly attrao- 
tive far such a work. Well priated, well written, and thorongh, it unquestion- 
ably Tieea aboTs the level of genealogical literature into Uie field of critical 
hiatory. It b a real bit^rapby, the fruit of ripe scholarehip. 
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nectaons. His first adTentore took him to Ireland, where he par- 
chased the castle and lauda of Carrigaline, on the shores of Cork 
Harbor. His brother Vincent, later knighted, also held large po8- 
Beesiona near Cork, and developed a considerable fortune there. 
Vincent is remembered for his bitterness against the Irish. Whether 
or no Daniel shared his brother's dislike for them does not appear; 
bat clearly Daniel had hardly settled in Ireland before he began to 
think of further adventures in colonization. The London Com- 
pany attracted him, and about 1619 he began negotiations, through 
agents, for terms in the matter of transportation of men and cattle 
for Viiginia. His first offer was to transport five hundred men. 
The rule at the time was fifty acres for every man transported, 
with a cash payment for cattle. Daniel Gookin stipulated that he 
should be given a patent for as much land as had been granted to 
Sir William Newce, his friend and companion in the venture, of 
whom, however, little more is known. In November, 1621, Daniel 
Gookin, in a chartered fifty-ton vessel, the " Flyii^ Hart," with 
fifty men, and thirty passengers, arrived in Virginia, and landed 
at Newport News, which, although named for his friend Newce, 
seems to have been r^arded as the settlement of Daniel Gookin. 
At any rate, a few years later we find the family in possession of 
thousands of acres, at Newport News, and across the James Kiver, 
in Nansemond, and the Lower Norfolk County. 

In 1680, when onr Daniel, of Cambridge, was eighteen years of 
A^ he is found in Virginia in possession of the plantations of his 
father. Whether he came then, or earlier, has not yet been ascer- 
tained. Nor do we know anything of his educataon. In later 
years he shows himself a master of English style, and refers fa- 
miliarly to Greek history ; he was probably university-trmned, in 
which case it is unlikely that he came to Virginia much before the 
first mention of his name. This occurs in an indenture of 1630, 
wherein he deeds to a certain Thomas Addison, late servant of his 
father, for good and honest service, one hundred and fifty acres, at 
Maries Mount, near Newport News. 

One fact, however, can be stated with fiur certainty. Early in 
his life he must have come under strong religious influences of t^e 
Puritan type. Less than a year after landing in Virginia the elder 
Daniel experienced the horrora of an Indian attack, with massacre 
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and butoheiy all about. Tet in the mind of the son no Inttemess 
nor onreaMming animosity i^;ainBt the Barnes found place. For 
him the barbarity of the Indiana was a call to evangelize them. 
And in years to come, as we shall note later, he was willing to 
snfEer privation and abuse for the sake of his Indian friends. 

Tlie young man advanced rapidly in the new community. A 
marriage license issued to him in London in 1689 describes him as 
a widower, aged twenty-seven. There is nothing to indicate what 
lies back of this word — a tn^edy, perhaps, following an infatna- 
taon or wild escapade of youth ; perhaps, however, it was merely a 
clerk's error. In any case, Mary DoUing, called his seoond wife 
by all who have taken note of the record of the marriage license, 
was the mother of his children. In 1642, at thirty years of age, 
be was at the head of the Commissioneis appointed to hold montiily 
oonrt in Upper Norfolk. In that year he is also named as the Cap- 
tain of one of the ** trained bands " of the Colony. The extent of 
his landholdings has already been indicated; slaves and cattle 
there were undoubtedly in abundance. 

The first crisis of bis life came in the year 1644. In 1642 he 
joined, or perhaps led, the company of men who petitioned Massa- 
ohnsetts for three ministers. A vacancy in the Parish of Nanse- 
mond led to its division into three, for which the ministers from 
Massachosetts were desired. Cotton Mather's picturesque descrip- 
tion of these men as missionaries, who journeyed to Viiginia mak- 
ing converts, is perhaps true enough, from his point of view. But 
when, in the oft-quoted verses, he remarks 

" Gookina wu on« of these : b; Thompson's puns, 
Christ uid New EngUnd a dear Gookina gains," 

he is hardly aoonrate. Daniel Gookin had, along with others in 
Kansemond and lower Norfolk counties on the south of the James, 
showed decided leaning towards Parliament and to the Congrega- 
tional form of worship, long before the coming of Thompson. And 
his removal to Massachusetts was occasioned not by the preaching 
of Thompson, but by the measures taken by Governor Berkeley to 
secure confonni^ to the Chuich of England in tJie parishes of 
Virginia. 
Almost immediately upon bis arrival in Boston, in his own ship. 
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he was admitted to the First Chorcb, and made a freeman of ihe 
city. This was the b^inning of a long life full of honors and re- 
sponsibilities in the Massachosetts Colony. Whether these were 
merely the recognition of wealth and standing, or whether they 
were rewards for the achierements of character and worth, is a 
question. Two reasons operated, toward the close of his life, to 
rob him of his popularity and fame, — a loss from which his name 
seems never to have recoTered. He lost bis popularity because of 
his friendliness to the Indians. This was t«a years before his 
deatli ; and although during the following decade he was a devoted 
defender of the doomed Charter, what be r^ained in the way of 
popularity by that devotion was lost in the wreck of his paitjr. He 
died a broken man, the zealous advocate of two lost causes. His 
importance in the early days of Cambridge has, of course, never 
been foi^tten ; bat Uttle has been said or written in reoogniUoii 
of his work with the Indians, or of his efforts to saf^uard the 
constitutional liberties of oar forefothers. 

I think we are prepared to-day to admit that the early Colonists 
were hardly &ir to their Indian neighbors. One man, only, as tha 
history baa been written, stands oat because of his devotion to the 
Indians. The Charter obligations that called for evangelization as 
one of the chief privil^es of the Colonists was as lightly r^;aided 
in religious Maraachasetts as in cavaher Virginia. It is to the 
shame of the Colony, as a whole, that John EUot is demgnated the 
Apostle to the Indians. And hia work with them was done in 
addition to his necessary dnties as minister of the gospel at 
Koxbuiy. 

Daniel Gookin settled in Rozbory in 1644. Two yeais later, 
the General Court passed an order respecting the diffasion of 
Christianity among the Indians, and in the same year John Eliot, 
in " the forty-second year of lus age, did intensely set upon the 
wOTk of preaching Christ to the Indians in New England." This 
is noted by Daniel Gookin in his ** Historical Collectaons," who in 
another place in the same work says : " I being his neighbor and 
intimate friend, at the tame he first attempted this enterprise, he 
was pleased to communicate unto me his design, and the motivefl 
that induced him thereunto." Clearly, then, even though the orig> 
inal determinatioQ was conceived in the mind of Bliot, the great 
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pnipose was nurtured in the friendship of the two minds, — Eliot 
the minister, and Gookin the layman. 

Eliot's work we all know ; further, we all have noted the state- 
ment made in the historieB that in 1656 the General Court em- 
powered one of theit number to keep a higher court among the 
Indians every three months. To this work Daniel Gookin, aged 
for^-four, and a magistrate of four years' standing, was appointed. 
WiUi tiie exception of three years spent in England he served as 
Indian Commissioner until his death. Eliot tanght, while Daniel 
Gookin ruled, the praying Indiana. Together, without compensa- 
tion, they made " many weary journeys among them nearest and 
under sundry trials, when forced to loc^ in their woods and wig- 
wams." Surely these two figures both radiate light in the dark 
history of our dealings with the Indians. Eliot carried the Gospel ; 
but just as impressive is this devoted servant of the State, carrying 
English justice into the depths of the forest, in the name of Christ. 

But this devotion was to cost him dear, if the applause of the 
multitude is to be connted a desirable possession. In 1675 King 
Philip's War broke out ; and the Colonists were compelled to take 
bloody punishment for their arn^ance and their indifference to 
the religious welfare of the savages. Not that they so regarded 
tiie war; for it called forth, very natarally perhaps, the bitterest 
antf^nism to all Indians. Immediately the situation of the pray- 
ing Indians became desperate. Curaed by their tribesmen for their 
friendship for the English, they were threatened and maltreated by 
their supposed friends. I think we get here some indication of 
the hold that Daniel Gookin had gained over them. When we 
read how they were herded tc^ether on Deer Island to protect them 
from the mobs, with insufficient food and clothing, under un- 
natural conditions for them, cold and miserable, because of their 
devotion to the English, we are more than a little astonished, 
fieligions conviction is hardly enough to account for the situation. 
They had realized the signiGoance of the Commonwealth, and had 
placed themselves nnder its protection. Over against the rabble 
stood the General Court, which to them meant Daniel Gookin. 
For twenty years he had settled their squabblings and maintained 
order among them. It was the victory of tlie white man's justice, 
in the peiBon of Daniel Gookin. 

04!2987 
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The ComnuBBioDer had apparently the support of tlie vhole 
Court as well as of the leading people in his friendship for the In- 
dians, but the bitterness of the conununity in general is remarkable. 
He and his loy&l friend Danforth were threatened with death in pub- 
lic posters, and abused with the Tileet language in private. "God 
rot his soul ... he is the devil's interpreter ... it were no matter if 
Mr. Danforth and Major Gucking were both hanged" are sonie of 
the quotablej expressions preserved. In 1676, for the only time 
Daniel GooHn failed of election to the General Court. He was Te< 
elected, bat never later could he become a popular hero. John 
Elliot had found honor justly; but the main source for what 
we know of his work is tiie history written by his friend Daniel 
Gookin, whose reserve as to bis own share in that work was never 
supplemented l^ the report of a contemporary. Yet surely it is 
worthy a better mention in oar modem histories. 

I am passing over the events that make np the progreea of his 
hfe. His removal to Cambridge and bis prominence here are in- 
teresting, but not significant beyond what has already been de- 
veloped. His share in the town government can be gauged by 
reference to the pubhc records of the town and selectmen; his 
military career, in which discipline and efficient superviuon are 
the noteworthy features rather than any share in actual war&re, is 
fairly well known. A glance at the early indices of the records of 
Cambri^^ and Boston will show his share in the public life. He was 
an active man, engaged in many affairs of importance, both in Cam- 
bridge and the General Courts where be served as magisbute for 
thirty-odd years. During all this tame he lived on his own fortune, 
whatever it may have been. He was frequently honored, to be sure, 
with considerable grants of land, which may have given him an in- 
come. In any case he lived with some elegance, boilding for him- 
self a honse, as many here know, that served the next generation 
as a social center. He seems to have been arbitrary in his dealings 
with men, and full of the dignity of importance. He called forth 
none of the ardent affection with which a community designates its 
truly great men, but their respect he coomianded as a matter of 
course. Intimate friends, too, he seems to have had — Eliot we have 
mentioned, who was ten years his senior. Thomas Danforth, ten 
years his junior, seems to have been a particularly devoted adhe- 
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rent aa voll as neztnloor neighbor. Grookin and Danforth aie in- 
separable names in the lecoida of the Geoeial Coort, oceuning 
countless times in that order, nntil Danforth was elected Deputy 
Goyemor. Even then DanforUi eeemg to have leaned heavily on 
his older friend. I emphasize this, because the casual hiatorian, 
tating Danforth the leader because of his office, fails to note that 
Gookin's leadership during all the earlier years in many enter- 
prises could hardly have been entirely reversed when the 
two took counsel together in their struggle for coostitational 
independence. 

This brings as to the oUier phase of Daniel Gookin^s life that 
is interesting to our age, his share in the charter etraggles of the 
early colony. There in even clearer light we discern the great- 
ness of the man's passion for liberty and justice. 

Daniel Gookin was no &Torite with royalty. That he had 
entertained Whaley and Goffe had been early communicated to 
Charles 11 by Randolph, who writes to his Sovereign that the regi- 
cides " and other traitors were kindly received and entertained by 
Mr. Guggins and other magistrates. " Daniel Gookin was likewise 
well known to Cromwell, who laid an important though necessa- 
rily fruitless mission upon him, — to bring about the removal 
of the Massachusetts colonists to Jamaica. Yet when Daniel 
Gookin sent his ** Historical Collections" of the Indians to Eng- 
land, he boldly dedicated it to his dread Sovereign, as a testimony 
of his "affection," desiring to be reckoned among the number of 
his Majesty's "most dutiful and loyal subjects." But that was in 
1674, when the liberties guaranteed by the Charter were not for 
tiie moment seriously threatened. 

Six years later that same brave old man wrote words that should 
go ringing down through history, as have those of men who echoed 
them. They are not contained in an of&cial document, but the 
original manuscript is in the possession of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. It is a statement prepared by Daniel Gookin for 
&ia guidance of a committee appointed to draft instructions for 
agents to be sent to England ; it is written, as one sentence inti- 
mates, with the thought tiiat the document itself might be sent to 
England in lieu of agents. Whether it was or not, I do not 
know ; bat one thing I think is clear, — the hand that wrote tbat 
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foar-p^e docament ia the hand that gaided the policj followed b^ 
tiie General Court 
ThoB he irritea, nif;ii)g that no agents be sent : 

1. "Because this pr'oedeot, in ooncediDg to send Agent or Agents 
for the tryaUs, and to Answer particalar oomplaints and claymes in Eng- 
land, before bis ma'tie, tooching proprieties [companies], will (as I 
hnmbl; oonceae) have a tendency, it not certenl; sobaert and destroy 
the majne oerves of o'r GoTemment and Charter, lawes and liberties. 
Besides (as I apr'hend) it wil bereane as of o'r liberties as English* 
men, (confirmed man; times by magna charts, who are to bee tryed in 
all tbeir conoemes, cinil, or criminal by 12 honest men of the neighbour- 
hood, under oath and in his ma'tiee Courts, before bis sworn Judges 
and not before his ma'ties Boyal person ; surely o'r com'g 3 thonsand 
miles tinder secnri^ of his ma'ties title, and by his good leave to plant 
this bowling wUdemesa, hath not denested us of that native liberty w'h 
o'r countrymen injoy. Now if Mr. Mason hane any claime to make, of 
any man within this Jurisdiction, his ma'ties Conrts heere establiahed by 
charter are open to him: And bee may implead any man yt doUi him 
wrong before ye Jury and swome Judges ; according to law and pat. 
tent heretofore and Utely confirmed by his Boyal ma'tie as nnder his 
signet doth or may appeare." 

" 2 ; I verily Belteue yt so gracions a prince as o'r king is will t)ee 
very slow to deal so senerely against his poore loyall subjects yt Are 
not conscious wee haue shewed any dieloyalty to him or his pr'desc'rs, 
nor have been nnwilliog to obey him in the lord. But when the case is 
so circumstanced yt we must be Aoconnted otFenders, or Boiue o'rselues ; 
of 2 evels ye least is to be chosen. 

" 8. But if it should bee soe yt wee mnst sofFer in this case wee may 
have ground to hope yt God o'r father in Cbt will support and oomfort 
us in all o'r tribulations and in his doe time deliuer vs. Much more 
might be s'd Touching the pr'my'es. But I bare been too tedious And 
longer yn I intended for wch I crare yr pardon and humbly intreat a 
candid construction of this paper a coveringe of all the imperfections yr 
off: This case, as ia aboue hinted, is very momentons and therefore I 
intreat you candidly to peruse what is s'd, if there bee little waigbt in it 
(as some may thinks) it is satisfactory to me, that I hane offered it to 
yr consideration, and yt I hare in this great cause (before I goe hence 
and bee no more wch I muet shortly expect) giuen my testimony and 
declared my Judgment in this great oonceme of Jesus Cht, To whom I 
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commit all and joraelaeB also destriDg Mm to be to you aa bee ia la him- 
aelfe, the mighty coanullor. King of Kings aod Lord of Lorda. 

I remain your moet hamble sernaQt and His ma'ties most Loyal 
Snbject, 

DANIEL 60OKIN, Sen'r." 

But the stmggles of die Charter party were unavailing. Too 
many in ihe Colony had not yet realized that the cause of liberty 
was at stake ; when the news came that the patent had been forfeited, 
there was nothing hut tame submission. 

One year later, Daniel Gookin died, a broken man. He had 
written seditious words, but none had taken them up as the battle- 
ciy of rebellion. Another century of preparation was necesaaiy 
before that should come. So Daniel Oookin was laid away in 
Cambridge in an honorable but little noticed sepulcher, — the 
friend of despised Indians, the defender of liberties, little desired 
by the men of his generation. 

What can we say further ? He was not a hero, he accomplished 
nothing. To this very day we use the Indians shamefully ; and to 
other men belongs the glory of having won our liberties by their 
blood. But in his day Daniel Gookin served his God and his State 
with wisdom and devotion. What more can man do? So we 
think of him this evening, the three hundredth year since his birth. 
And may I, as one of his few descendants, bearing his name, thank 
you for this privilege yon have given me of talking to yon about 
him, well convinced that he is worthy of yoni more intimate 
knowledge. 

At the conclusion of Eev. Rlr. Gookin's paper the meetmg 
was dissolved. 



GIFTS TO THE SOCIETY 

OwiNQ to tihe untimely death of the Curator, Mr. Clarence Walter 
Ayer, the preparation of the list of gifts has been delayed and its 
publication is postponed to the next volume of proceedings. 
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NECROLOGY 

TiM criffiatl oUtMiT AafaksMon fb m Ot Boattfrn miMwm. 

FooTE, Hakt Beacpobd, mw born to Vmdaor, TL,lbrA XS, 1827. 
She WM descended from Nuhuiiel Foote, vbo was ate of the piooeer 
•ettlen of Watertown, Htaa., ud later on of WeathoaSdd, Cowi. 
Her Kr&odfaUier, George Foote, vm one of the pioneer wttlen, Gist <rf 
CaatJeton and aftenruds of Beiiiui%loD, Vt , ud wm with Ctdonel Ethan 
Allen when on Maj 10, 1775, be demaoded ttKaarrenderofneoDderoga, 
to the name of the Contineatal Congneae. Ha mother was Boaa Hatdun* 
of Bath, N. H. 

The Foote family moved from Windaor, Tt, to Cambri^e, irtiai Hiae 
Foote waa about fifteen years old. Here the attended Mr. Austin's 
achool in Farwell Place. Afterwards rite became for a ritort time both 
papil and teacher (of Latin) in Hr. George B. Emenoo's scfaocd m Pem- 
berton Square, Boeton. WhBe still very yoong she did ezc«Uent matb- 
ematical work on The Nautical Alvtamu under tbe directioa of Admiral 
Davis. After spending several years abroad with Mrs. Sarah P. Cleve- 
land of Nutwood, Jamaica Plain, she estaUished in tbe early stztiea a 
•cbool for young ladies in West Cedar Street, Boston, from which abe 
retired in 18S5. From 1685 till 1910 Miss Foote lived modi abroad. 
Tbe last two years of faer life were spent in Camtsldge where ahe died 
Febmary 8, 1912. 

The Bet. Edwabd HB:TBr Hall died in Cambridge Febroary 22, 
1912. He was the eldest sod of the Rev. Edward Brooks Hall and 
Harriet (Ware) Hall and was bom in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 16, 1831. 
He fitted for college at the High School in Providence, Bhode Island 
where hie father was settled for more than thirty years as tbe pastor of 
tbe Unitarian Charcb. He graduated from Harvard with the dasa of 
1 Hr> 1 . He attended tbe Harvard Divinity School, where be gradoated in 
lfl.55. In 1902 Harvard conferred on him the degree of S.T.D. He 
was a member of tlie Massachusetts Historical Society and served as a 
member of its Coancil for two years following the Aonoal Meeting of 
1907. Mr. Hall held three pastorates over Unitarian chorches — the first 
at I'lymoatb, the next at Worcester, and tbe last in Cambridge. He was 
ioatidled AS mlolster of the First Parish and First Church in Cambridge 
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(Unitarian) Uftrch 30, 1882. Heresigned faiBpaatorateMarch 31, 1898. 
Mr, HaQ was strong mentally, morall;, and physically. He was 
pnblic-epint«d and interested in all that concerned the welfare of his 
country. He was fond of the fine arts and made a critical stndy of 
punting and of things closely connected with that subject He was 
mach beloved by those who knew him well, and all were sorry when he 
felt that it was best that he should retire from the ministry. 

Vadohan, Benjamin, was die son of William Manning Vaagban and 
of Anne (Warren) V&ughan, wbo was a great-niece of General Joseph 
Warren of ReTOlutionary fame. He was bora in Hallowell, Me., Ho- 
vember 8, 1837, and died in Cambridge July 2, 1912. He married on 
May 8, 1861, in Philadelphia, Anna Harriet Groodwin, daughter of the 
Bev. Daniel R. Goodwin, former President of Trinity College, and then 
Provost of the University of Pennaylrania. He attended school at the 
Hallowell Academy; removed to Cambridge in 1857 and entered the 
office of Jerome Q. Kidder, who did a commission business in oil and 
coal. He rose to be a partner of Mr. Kidder, and finally be established, 
and was president of, the Beacon Oil Company. This became the Oil 
Company for N^ew England, which he sold out nearly thirty years aga 
Mr. Vaugban permanently retired from the oil business, but continued 
his commission business in coal, nnder the firm name of Vaugban & 
Mann, nntil January 1, 1912, when he dissolved the partnership. On 
his retirement, he was the oldest coal merchant In Boston, having a 
record of over 54 years. In 1868 he Joined the Home Guard in Cam- 
bridge, and was commissioned first lieutenant in the 61st Massachusetts 
Volunteers under CoL Charles F. Walcott. He was dangerously 
wonnded before Petersbui^ in 1865, and retired with a captain's brevet. 
Mr. Vaughan took part in various Cambridge interests. He was the 
director of the Cambridge Trust Company ; treasurer of the Lougfellow 
Memorial Associatioo ; and a promoter of the Cambridge Coffee Honse 
Association. For more than 40 years he worshipped at St John's 
Memorial Church (Episcopalian), Cambridge, and was tbe last survivor 
of the original Association of the Congregation. He was one of the 
founders and an active supporter of the Old Cambridge Dramatic Clnb ; a 
member of the Commercial and Union Club, Boston ; of the Brookline 
and Oakley Country Clnb; of the Eastora, Massachusetts and Portland 
Tacht Clubs; of the Colonial Club of Cambridge; of several shooting 
clnbs ; and of a Cambridge Dining Clnb. He resided at 57 Garden St. 
His widow and two children — Miss Bertha H. and Henry Q. (H. C 
1890) survive him. 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED BT THE COUNCIL 

1912-1918 

On the Early Boads a?td Topogrc^hff of Cambridge. 

Stbpbeh Fasobau. Sbarfleb, Edwajbd John Bbamsok, 

Edwabd R0SBKU. CooswELi.. 

On the CoUection of Autograph Lettera of DiitiaguUihed Citixeru of 

Cambridge. 

Albbbt Bdbhkell Habt, William Coolidoe Lake, 

Hek&t Hehbebt Edeb. 

On SieeteJies of Noted Oitizeat of Can^nidge. 

Mabt Isabella Gozzaldt, Edward Russell Cogswell, 

Samuel Francis Batcheldib. 

On the Cothction and Preservation of Printed and Manuscript MaieriaL 

WiLUAH CooLiDOS Lane, Clabence Walteb Ateb, 

Edwin Blaibdkll Hale. 

Of Publication. 

Clabemcb Walter Ateb, Williau C!ooLmaE Lane, 

Hbnrt Hebbbbt Edes> 

On Memoirs of Deceased Members. 
WnxiAH RoflcOB Thatbb, Bollis Rubbbll Bailet. 
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Documents of Citizens of Camfyridge. 

Mabt Isabella Gozzaldi, 

Margaret Joneb Bbadburt, Grace Owen Scddder, 

Elizabeth Ellbrt Dasa, Gbokob Grier Wright, 

Mart Helen Dbame, Susanna Wili^abd. 

21) Audit the AccoKTits of the Treasurer. 
Andbew McFarland Davts. 

On the LongfeHow Centenary Medal Prize. 

William Boscoe Toateb, 

Edwabd Bands Drew, Clabehck Walteb Atbr. 
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I. COEPOEATB NaicB. 

THE name of this corporatioD shall be " Ths Cuebbidok Hn- 
TOBICAL SOdETT." 

II. Object. 
The corporation is oonstitated for the parpose of collecting and pre- 
serving Books, Manuscripta, and other Memorials, of procnring the 
publication and distributioa of the same, and generally of promoting 
interest and research, in relation to the history of Cambridge in said 
CommoQwealth, 

III. KbouiiAS Meubbbship. 
Any resident of the City of Oambridge, Massachnsetts, shall be 
eligible for regular membership in this Society. Nominations for snch 
memberehip shall be made in writing to any member of the Council, and 
the persona so nominated may be elected at any meeting of the Council 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members present and voting. Persons so 
elected shall become members upon signing the By-Laws and paying 
the fees therein prescribed. 

IV. Limit of Bnulab Mehbebshi?. 
The r^nlar membership of this Society shall be limited to two 
httndred. 

Y. HOKOSABT MehberbhiP'. 
Any person, nominated by the Council, may be elected an honorary 
member at any meeting of the Society by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present and voting. Honorary members ehall be exempt from 
paying any fees, shall not be eligible for office, and shall have no 
interest in the property of the Society and no right to vote. 

VI. Absooiate Mehbershif. 

Any person not a resident, bat either a native, or formerly a resident 

(or at least five years, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, shall be eligible to 
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associate membership in the Society. Nominatioos for sncb ipember- 
ehip shall be made in writing to any member of the Council, and the 
persons so DOminat«d ma; be elected at an; meeting of the Coancil by 
a TOte of two-thirds of the members present and voting. Associate 
members shall be liable tor an annDal assessment of two dollars each, 
payable in advance at the AoDual Meeting, but shall be liable for no 
other fees or asaessments, and shall not be eligible Cor office and shall 
have DO interest in the property of the Society and no right to vote. 



VII. Seal. 

The Seal of the Society shall be : Within » circle bearing the name of 
the Society and the date, 1905, a shield bearing a representation of the 
Daye Printing Press and crest of two books smrmoaoted by a Greek 
lamp, with a representation of Massachasetts Hall on the dexter and a 
representation of the foarth meeting-honse of the First Chnrch in Cam- 
bridge on the sinister, and, nndemeatli, a scroll bearing the words 
Scrii)ta ManetU. 

VIII. Opfiobrs. 

The officers of this corporation shall be a Council of Hurteen members, 
having the powers of directors, elected by the Socie^, and a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary with the powers of Clerk, a Treas- 
urer, and a Curator, elected out of the Council by the Society. All the 
above officers shall be chosen by ballot at the Annaal Meeting, and 
shall hold office for the term of one year and until their successors shall 
be elected and qualified. The Coancil shall have power to fill all 



IX. Pebbidknt ahd Vice-President. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of the Society and shall be 
Chairman of the Coancil. In case of the death, absence, or incapacity 
of the President, his powers shall be exercised by ttte Vioe>Presidents, 
respectively, in the order of their election. 



X, Secbetjlbt. 

Hie SeOTetary shall keep the records and oondaet the oorrespondenc« 
of the Society and of the Council. He shall give to each member of the 
Society written notice of its meetings. He shall also present a written 
repwt of the year at each Annual Meeting. 
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XL Tbeabuskb. 
The Treaaorer shall bare chaise of the funds and secarities, and shall 
keep in proper books tiie accounts, of the corporation. He shall receive 
and collect all fees and other dues owing to it, and all donations and 
testamentary gifts made to it. He shall make all invefitments and dia- 
bursemeota of its funds, bnt only with the approval of the CoqucU. 
He shall give the Society a bond, in amount and with sareties satisf ao- 
tory to the Council, conditioned for the proper performance of hto 
duties. He shall make a written report at each Annual Meeting. Such 
report shall be audited prior to the Annual Meeting by one or man 
auditors appointed by the Council. 

XIT. CCBATOK. 
The Curator shall have chaise, under the direction of tbe Conncil, of 
all Books, Manuscripts, and other Memorials of the Society, except tbe 
records and books kept by the Secretary and Treasurer. He shall pro- 
sent a written report at each Annnol Meeting. 

XIII. Council. 
The Council shall have tbe general management of the property and 
affairs of the Society, shall arrange for its meetings, and shall present 
for election from time to time the names of persons deemed qoalifled for 
honorary membership. The Council shall present » written report of 
the year at each Annnal Meeting. 

XrV. MEETIN08. 
The Annua] Meeting shall be held on the fourth Tuesday in October 
in each year. Other regular meetings shall be held on the fourth Tues- 
days of January, and April of each year, unless the President otherwise 
directs. Special meetings may be called by the President or by the 
CounciL 

XV. Quosnu. 
At meetings of tbe Society ten members, and at meetings of the 
Council four members, shall constitute a quorum. 

XVI. Fees. 

Tbe fee of Initiation shall be two dollars. There sbaQ also be an 

annual assessment of three dollars, payable in advance at the Annual 
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Ueeting; bat any Begnlu Member aball be exempted from the annual 
payment if at any time after bis admission he shall pay Into the 
Treasary Fifty DoUars in addition to his previous payments ; and any 
Associate Member shall be similarly exempted on payment of Twenty- 
five Dollars. All commntatiotis shaU be and remain permanently 
funded, the interest only to be used for ourrent expenses. 

XYII. Rbsiokation of Meubebship. 

AH reeignatioDe of membership most be in frriting, provided, bow- 
ever, that fiulnre to pay the annual assessment within six months after 
the Annual Meeting may, in the discretion of the Council, be considered 
a resignation of membership. 

XYin. Amekduent of Bt-Laws. 

lliese By-Laws may be amended at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting, provided that the substance 
of the proposed amendment shall have been inserted in the caU (or suoh 
meeting. 
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